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PROFESSOR H. H. ROWLEY, D.D., F.B.A. 


With the completion of volume v of the Journal of 
Semitic Studies Professor H. H. Rowley retired from 
the editorship. His successors are deeply conscious 
of the great debt that the Journal owes to his energy, 
his administrative ability, and his scholarship, and 
they wish to place on record their sense of obligation 
and their gratitude, which they know will be shared 
by contributors and readers alike. 





_ THE LIDZBARSKI PRIZE 


At the final session of the XXVth International Congress of 
Orientalists in Moscow on 16 August 1960, it was announced that 
the Lidzbarski gold medal had been awarded to Giorgio Castel- 
lino of Rome, Italy, for his essay entitled “The Akkadian Verbal 
System in the Light of Semitic and Hamitic”. At the same time, 
it was announced that the new subject for the competition for the 
Lidzbarski medal to be awarded at the XXVIth International 
Congress of Orientalists in New Delhi is “The Ugaritic Poems: 
their Form and Purpose”. 

Candidates are restricted to the use of the English, French or 
German language. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft (Miinster/Westf., Dom- 
platz 23, West Germany) and should reach him at least nine 
months before the date of the next Congress. They should be 
anonymous and be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing | 
the name of the author. 

The Lidzbarski Committee which will judge the manuscripts 
submitted consists at the present time of Professors E. Dhorme, 
for the Société Asiatique, G. R. Driver, for the Royal Asiatic 
Society, A. Falkenstein, for the Deutsche Morgenlandische f 
Gesellschaft, and F. Rosenthal, for the American Oriental 
Society. 
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Al. = the NS dialect of Algo’; 
Christian Fellihi generally. 

Az. = the NS dialect of the Azer- 
baijan Jews. Biblical quotations 
(and words in Hebrew charac- 
ters) refer to an Az. translation 
of the Bible, written down for 
Professor J. J. Rivlin, of the 
Hebrew University, and now 
the property of the Jewish 
National and University Lib- 
rary, Jerusalem. 

AzT. = Azerbaijan Turkish 
(Azeri). 

Brata = Brata d qapitan, see p. 5. 

Bruna d dora, see p. 5. 

Burxa, see p. 4. 

Chrest. = Xrestomatija d saprajuta, 
see p. 4. 

Coban = Coban d’Qurdaji, see p. 4. 

Duval, see note 5, p. 2. 

Gorgqij, see p. 5. 

Hog jatti, see p. 4. 

Hysejnov = H. H., Axerbaidgan- 
sko-russkij slovar’ (Baku, 1939). 

Imitatio = Bedjan’s NS transla- 
tion of the Imitatio Christi 
(Paris, 1885). 

IPA = International Phonetic As- 
sociation. 

J.A. = Journal asiatique. 

Jaba-Justi = Aug. J.-Ferd. Justi, 
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H. J. Potorsxy 


ABBREVIATIONS 





Dictionnaire kurde-frangais (St 
Petersburg, 1879). 

KalaSev, see note 1, p. 3. 

KLS = Ktava d lisana suraja, see 
Pp. 4. 

Lidzbarski = Mark L., Die neu- 
aramaischen Handschriften der Kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Berlin (Weimar, 
1896). 

Maclean, see note 6, p. 2. 

Manuel = Bedjan’s Manuel de piété; 
references, unless otherwise 
stated, to the 2nd edition (Paris, 
1893). 

Marogulov, see p. 4. 

Merx, see note 3, p. 2. 

MF = Le Maitre Phonétique. 

Mois de Marie, by Bedjan (Paris, 
1904). 

Nodldeke, see note 2, p. 2. 

NS = Neo-Syriac, Modern Syriac. 

Oraham, see p. 6. 

OS = Old Syriac. 

Osipoff (-pov), see p. 3. 

Qala d srara, a NS monthly ed. by 
the Lazarists at Urmi; all refer- 
ences ate to vols. 11-111, 1898- 
1900 (paged consecutively). 

Sal. = the NS dialect of Salamas 
(references are to Duval). 

Socin, see note 4, p. 2. 

Stoddard, see note 1, p. 2. 
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U. = the NS dialect of Urmi; Yaure, see p. 6. 
standard literary NS. Yohannan, see p. 6. 


Vies = Bedjan’s Vies des Saints Z. = the NS dialect of the Zaxo 7 


(Paris, 1912). Jews (Jewish Fellihi). 


The appearance of D. T. Stoddard’s Grammar of the Modern ) 
Syriac Language in 18551 was a sufficiently important event for its | 
centenary to deserve some kind of commemoration. Néldeke’s | 
grammar? belongs to a different order; but this first wzrdige | 
Lehrgebdude of a living Semitic language could hardly have been | 
erected, if the ground had not been thoroughly prepared by | 


Stoddard’s spade-work. 


For an account and appraisal of the work of Néldeke and of his [ 
successors, especially A. Merx (1838-1909),3 A. Socin (1844-99),* | 
R. Duval (1839-1911),5 and A. J. Maclean (1858-1943),® the | 
reader may be referred to Franz Rosenthal’s chapter on Nev- [ 
Ostaramiisch in his well-written and thoughtful history of | 
Aramaic studies.” An earlier article by N. V. Ju8manov (1896- | 
1946)8 had called the attention of Western scholars to the un- [ 
noticed or forgotten work of two Ajsory (Transcaucasian “As- § 
syrians”’), A. I. KalaSev and S. V. Osipov: the former published | 
not only a collection of texts, but also an extremely valuable | 
Russian—NS and NS-Russian dictionary, the whole in narrow [ 


t Journal of the American Oriental Society, v, 1-180. On Stoddard’s life | 
(1818-57) cf. Joseph P. Thompson, Memoir of Rev. David Tappan Stoddard, | 


Missionary to the Nestorians (New York, 1858). 


1868). 


3 Neusyrisches Lesebuch. Texte im Dialecte von Urmia (Breslau: Tiibinger Uni- : 
versitatsprogramm, 1873). Reviewed by Noéldeke, Géttingische gelebrit © 
Anzeigen (1873), pp. 1961-75; Socin, Jenaer Literaturzeitung (1874), no. 554, F- 


cols. 597-8. 

4 Die neu-aramaeischen Dialekte von Urmia bis Mosul (Tubingen, 1882). 
Reviewed by Néldeke, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi (1882), 669-82. 

5 Les dialectes néo-araméens de Salamas (Paris, 1883). Reviewed by Néldeke, 


Z.D.M.G. xxxvit (1883), 598-609; Socin, Literaturblatt f. orient. Philologie, 1 ¥ 


(1884), 407-10, with “ Berichtigung”’ 11 (1885), 32. 


© Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac as spoken by the Eastern i 
Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain of Mosul (Cambridge, § 


1895). Reviewed by Néldeke, Z.D.M.G. 1 (1896), 312-16. Dictionary of the 


Dialects of Vernacular Syriac {...] (Oxford, 1901). On Maclean’s life, cf. Ff 
W. G. Sinclair Snow, A. J. M., Bishop of Moray, Primus (Edinburgh, [1950?]). 
7 Die aramaistische Forschung seit Th. Néldeke’s Verdffentlichungen (Leiden, F 


1939), Pp. 255-69. 


8 “Assirijskij jazyk i ego pis’mo”, Pis’mennost’ i revol’ucija, 1 (Moscow- F 


Leningrad, 1933), 112-28. 


2 Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache am Urmia-See und in Kurdistan (Leipzig, 
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phonetic transcription (using the “Russian Linguistic Alpha- 
bet”’);! the latter, who in 1912 came into contact with Professor 
Daniel Jones,? provided a short but excellent phonetic specimen 
of NS in IPA symbols;3 the outbreak of the First World War 
deprived us of what was presumably intended to become 
“A Syriac Phonetic Reader by D. Jones and S. Osipoff”.4 Refer- 
ences to KalaSev and to Osipov will occur frequently on the 
following pages. 

The main theme of JuSmanov’s article is the application of 
what was then the ““New Alphabet” (““Novyj Alfavit”, abbrev. 
“NA”) to NS and a discussion of some of the linguistic pro- 
blems connected therewith. The article (which is available in 
several Western libraries) will be read with interest and profit not 
only by students of NS, but by all Semitists interested in the 
problems of romanization. 

The “NA” as applied to NS is of the same type as that with 
which scholars are by now familiar from such works as A. v. 
Gabain’s Oxbekische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1945).5 As will be seen 


1 Ajsorskie teksty: Sbornik materialov dl’a opisanija mestnostej i plemen Kavkaza 
(Tiflis, 1894), vol. xx, part 2, pp. 33-96; Russko-ajsorskij i ajsorsko-russkij 
slovar’: Appendix to the Teksty, pp. 1-239, 241-420. A table of the “ Russian 
Linguistic Alphabet” may be found, for example, in E. D. Polivanov, 
Voedenie v jazykoxnanie dl’a vostokovednyx vuzov (Leningrad, 1928), pp. 184-5 
(consonants), 212-13 (vowels). 

2 Jones, The Phoneme (Cambridge, 1950), p. 37 with n. 1 reports an obser- 
vation made to him in 1912 by “a remarkable linguist and phonetician, 
S[ergius] Osipoff”, “‘a speaker of Urmian Syriac”. Although Urmi doubtless 
was Osipov’s ultimate home, it seems clear from the form of his name, from 
his knowledge of Russian and of Georgian (MF (1912), p. 122; (1913), p. 103), 
and from the fact that a poem by him is printed in the Tiflis fortnightly 
Madinxa (Vostok) 1914, no. 4, p. 29 (this periodical, of which the British 
Museum has four numbers, was kindly brought to my notice by Mr C. Moss), 
that he was an “‘Ajsor”’, presumably from Tiflis. Twenty years later we find him 
in Leningrad (see p. 10). 

3 MF (1913), pp. 79-80. The text is a “translation of the Russian story in 
H. Sweet’s ‘Russian Pronunciation’”. Sweet’s text (Collected Papers, 464, 
printed in Visible Speech) is transcribed in IPA symbols by Osipov, MF 
(1913), pp. 102-3. Osipov’s NS specimen called forth some queries by Paul 
Passy (ibid. p. 120) under the heading “‘ Langue excentrique”: this epithet 
refers to the bewildering abundance of aspiration marks in Osipov’s text and 
to their occurrence in unexpected surroundings. Cf. next note. 

* Replying to Passy’s queries (see preceding note), Jones (bid. pp. 136-7) 
refers to “‘a work on Syriac pronunciation now being prepared by Mr Osipoff 
in collaboration with me”. 

5 Cf. now Johannes Friedrich, ‘‘Neusyrisches in Lateinschrift aus der 
Sowjetunion”, Z.D.M.G. crx (1959), 50-81. 
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below, my sources for Soviet NS stop at the year 1937. Since 
from the beginning of the Second World War all former “NA” 
otthographies were cyrillized, it may be presumed that the same 
was done with “Assyrian”. Although there is nothing to deplore 
in this change—at least for persons who happen to be familiar 
with the Cyrillic script, and at least as far as the basic Cyrillic 
letters are concerned—the old romanized “‘ NA” of the thirties is 
typographically more convenient for a study written in a Western 
language; even if cyrillized texts had been accessible to me, 
I should probably have preferred to use the old “NA” uniformly. 
I subjoin.a list of the Soviet books in my possession:! 


K¢tava d qreta. Elementary “Reading Book”’, transl. from a work by 
V. I. Borisova-Potockaja and others, by Qilleta and Petrosov (Moscow, 
1933). 

Ktova d lisana suraja, 2nd part (3rd and 4th years), by S. Piraev and U. 
Bedroev (Moscow, 1933). 


Grammatigqij qa madrasi d guro (“Grammar for Adults’ Schools”’), by 


Q. I. Marogulov (Moscow, 1935). Very valuable.. 

Xrestomatija d saprajuta (“ Literary Reader”), part 1, by Q. Marogulov 
and D. Petrosov (Moscow, 1933). 

Id. part u, by S. V. Osipov (Moscow, 1933). 

Coban ad’ Qurdoi (“The Kurdish Shepherd”), by Arab Samilov [Orab 
Samo] (Moscow, 1933). A Russian translation from the Kurdish 
original (Moscow, 1935) is listed in Harrassowitz’s Litterae Orientaks, 
65 (January 1936), no. 6848. The Kurdish text published in Beirut (the 
year is variously given as 1945, 1946, 1947; an extract in K. K. 
Kurdoev’s Grammatika kurdskogo jazyka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957), 
311-15) is not the original, but a retranslation of B. Nikitine’s (ap- 
parently unpublished) French translation of the Russian translation: cf. 
B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes (Paris, 1956), pp. 44, 324. 

Hagjatti (“ Stories”), by I. Petrov and A. Isbax, transl. by A. Minasov 
and “a highlander’? (Moscow, 1934). 

Albwal d suraji go Iraq Inizbat al danni qissatti xaraje u amal d imperializm 
inglisnaja (“'The situation of the Assyrians in Iraq with reference to the 
latest events and the activity of English imperialism’’), by Sorgis Bit 
Juxan (Moscow, 1934). 

B’urxa d halobuta (“On the road to victory’’), poems by Patrus-suro’ 
(S. Petrosov) (Moscow, 1933). 


1 I received them (except the last two items, which I bought in Munich in 
1957) as a private gift in 1936; I have reason to believe that they were selected 
by JuSmanov. 

2 A vividly written prose piece by this writer, “Flight from Urmi”, is 
printed in Chrest. 1, 60-74. 
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Bruna d dora (“A Son of the Age”’), an epic by Patrus (D. Ja. Petro- 


Hog jatti (“Stories”), by Maksim Gorkij (Moscow, 1936). 
Brata d qapitan (“The Captain’s Daughter”, Kapitanskaja dotka), by 
Puskin, transl. by U. Bedroev (Moscow, 1937). 


I have no knowledge of any Soviet book in or on NS later than 
1937, nor have I met with any NS material in any post-war 
journal devoted to linguistics or to Oriental studies. I trust the 
fault is mine. It is welcome news to read in Voprosy jaxykoznanija 
(1957), p. 166, that two works on NS linguistics are being pre- 
pared by K. G. Cereteli (Tiflis) :! “Formation of deverbal nouns 
in the modern Assyrian dialects”, and “‘Sketches in comparative 
phonetics”. 

No account of NS ought to omit to mention the literary activity 
of Paul Bedjan, Lazarist, a native of Xosrava near Salamas.? While 
his numerous editions of OS texts are well known to Western 
scholars, his vernacular books have almost entirely failed to 
attract the attention of linguists. The only orientalist who has 
given proof of having read them is Duval; cf. his review of the 
Imitatio Christi (1885) and the Manuel de piété (1st ed. 1886) in J.A. 
1886, 1, 371-5. Bedjan, who is reported to have been an out- 
standing preacher, handles the language with a mastery which 
raises his devotional books, especially the Manue/,3 far above the 
dullness of most NS writing. He was merely stating a fact, when 
he described one of his books as “‘le plus beau modéle du style 
néo-araméen”’ (Mois de Marie, xv). 

The language of these books receives added interest from the 
circumstance that it was obviously none other than Bedjan (who 
lived in Paris from 1880 to 85) from whom Duval obtained the 
Christian texts published in his Dialectes néo-araméens.4 We thus 


 K. G. Cereteli has now published a Xrestomatija sovremennogo assirijskogo 
jazyka (“‘A reader of the Modern Assyrian Language”) (Tiflis, 1958), which 
Ihave not yet seen. Cf. Archiv Orientalni, xxvii (1959), 702-3. 

2 On Bedjan’s life (1838-1920), cf. Ad. Riicker, Oriens Christianus, n.s. X/X1 
(1923), 146-51 (contains also a list of Bedjan’s publications); J.-M. Vosté, 
O.P., Orientalia Christiana Periodita, xt (1945), 45-102 (78-86 Bibliography; 
88 ff. Documents relating to Bedjan’s liturgical publications). 

3 L use this opportunity to thank the S. Congregatio pro Ecclesia Orientali 
and Can. Arn. van Lantschoot for presenting me with a copy of a recent 
photomechanicai reprint of the 2nd edition of the Manuel. 

4 Duval was not allowed to disclose the identity of his informant for “des 
taisons qui lui sont personnelles” (Dialectes néo-aram. p. v). This informant 
was “un missionnaire catholique” (Mém. Soc. Ling. 1x, 126). In J.A. 
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have the unique opportunity of studying a NS writer’s handling 
of the standard literary language against the background of his 
regional dialect. Cf. below §v1. 


Reference will further be made to the works of three American 


“Assyrians”: 


Abraham Yohannan (1853-1925), Lecturer in Oriental Languages in [ 


Columbia University from 1893, to whose memory A. V. Williams 


Jackson’s Résearches in Manichaeism (New York, 1932) are dedicated. 
His Ph.D. thesis (1900) was Part 1 of A Modern Syriac—English Dictionary 


[Alap only; 65 pp.], which is worth consulting. 


Alexander Joseph Oraham (b. 1898 near Urmi), Dictionary of the : 
Stabilized and Enriched Assyrian Language and English (Chicago, 1943), | 
576 pp. The material to which the word “enriched” refers is of very | 
questionable value, and etymologists had better avoid this dictionary. 7 


On the other hand, if used in reading NS texts, it will be found to con- 


tain many genuine words not in Maclean. The notation of the pro- 7 


nunciation possesses a valuable feature, on which see below, §1. 


The Rev. Lazarus Yaure (Philadelphia, Pa.) has published “A Poem 


in the Neo-Aramaic Dialect of Urmia”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 


XVI (1957), 73-87, with an interesting introduction and useful notes. f 


I am, moreover, personally indebted to the Rev. Yaure for kindly 
answering a number of queries of mine. 


I. NOTES ON THE “NOVYJ ALFAVIT” 


The following is the “Assyrian” NA, with Osipov’s IPA equiva- 


lents added for phonetic explanation where necessary. 
a e (front) e, (back) ¢ 
a Se 3 

h 
tf; tf? : *s 
dz kc‘; 2 

1 (front) 1, (back) # 


1884, I, 278 Duval quotes “‘ M. Bedjan, prétre de la Mission” for information 
connected with the Salamas dialect. Duval tried to arouse the interest of his 
fellow orientalists in Bedjan’s Breviarium chaldaicum: JA. 1884, 1, 106-8. In | 


J.A. 1885, 1, 41 he states that the information about ancient tomb inscrip- 


tions at Xosrava, reported anonymously in Dialectes, p. iv, had been supplied F 


to him “par le Pére Bedjan”. 


1 Kalasev 4; 4. L. G. Lopatinskij (the editor of the Sbornik) ap. Kala3ev j 
103 equates 4 with Armenian +. But this is aspirated, [t{h]; Ar. Garibian, | 


Kratkij kurs arm’ anskogo jazyka (Erevan, 1944), pp. 5-8 equates it with Russ. 4 
(contrast x = “‘Tui’’); it is, in fact, used to render Russ. 4 (Cexov, -vié, etc.). 
2 Kalagev K; k. 3 Kalagev 1, a. 
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m t 4 

n u_—_ (front) ii, (back) u 

o (front) 6, (back) o v 

p PsP xs 

qk? Z 

fr Zz 

$ b (open syll.) i, (closed) w 
§ j 

t 3 


For Soviet uj Osipov writes (front) ti, (back) ui; on Soviet ij, 
bj see below, 411. 

Apart from the pair ¢ [t*]-¢ [t], continuing the old contrast of 
NY. Xp, the Soviet alphabet takes no account of aspiration and 


non-aspiration, which KalaSev and Osipov mark also for p, ¢ [tf], 
and & [c]. There exists combinative de-aspiration, which takes 
place after the spirants s, 5, x (; z, #)° (Marogulov 11), as well as 
independent non-aspiration (Marogulov 9). Combinative de- 
aspiration is disregarded by virtue of the “‘etymological prin- 
ciple”: inflection and derivation show whether in a given case 
absence of aspiration is conditioned or not, as, for example, in the 
Preterite (stili), the Imperative (stij) and the Infinitive (staja) as 
against the “First Present” (soti) of the First Conjugation;7 a 
particularly frequent case is the fem. ending -ta.8 The question 
whether special signs ought to be introduced for independent 
non-aspirated stops was discussed and decided in the negative 
(though not unanimously), by a Conference on Questions of 
Assyrian Orthography held in 1933; cf. the report by K. A. 
Alaverdov, Pis’mennost? i revo? ucija, 1 (1933), 195-6. 

1 Kalagev 11; 1. : 2 Kalagev k. 

3 Kalagev 7. 4 Kalagev rT. 

5 Kala’ev always x (there is no un-aspirated x). 

6 The voiced spirants become unvoiced before the stops in question, for 
example, maljazta [maljasta] “‘hurry”’. 

7 Cf. ftri, lifta-ja, brftaiva as against fat‘jan in Osipov’s text. Unfor- 
tunately there are some misprints in Osipov’s text: siirta line 4 ought to have 
[t‘]; ciil:e line 10 ought to have [c‘], cf. c‘iil:i 4, c‘tl 12; on the other hand, 
p‘a-tust‘ line 29 ought to have [t]. 

8 Cf. mac‘rxta Osipov, line 5. A special problem is presented by the word 
baxte “woman”, which keeps its ¢ before the fem. plur. ending, boxtati. The 
conference reported by Alaverdov (op. cit. p. 193) decided, therefore, that the ¢ 
should be regarded as radical and spelled as pronounced, boxta; but a later 
conference (Koxva d madinxa, 5 September 1934, p. 3) ruled that the -/a in 


baxta should be regarded as the fem. ending and, therefore, spelled with ¢, 
“without regard to the pronunciation”. 
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The same conference discussed the desirability of introducing a 
special sign (9) for the voiced velar (or uvular?) fricative, for 
which the Soviet orthography makes shift with x (sometimes also 
h); although the majority was in favour of the special sign 
(Alaverdov, op. cit. p. 195), it was never introduced. The sound in 
question occurs in a number of words of foreign and OS! origin, 
for example, axa | aha “squire”’, daxala “cheat”, otax “room”, 
hlaba “‘to vanquish” (halpbuta “victory”’); suluxuta (Brata 14) | 
suluhuta (Chrest. 1, 92) “prank”; -moxxubi “to love”; -paxra | 
pahra “body” (2849); puloxa “division” (g8Ne). 

Of special importance is the phenomenon of so-called “‘syn- 
harmonism’”’. Both the descriptive and historical aspects thereof 
have been admirably dealt with by JuSmanov in his article 
“Singarmonizm urmijskogo naretija”’.2 Here it may be of some 
interest to quote a few extracts from Marogulov’s Grammar 
(13-14): 


The sounds of the Assyrian language, vowels as well as consonants, 
have two modes of pronunciation: hard and soft.3. ..In most words of 
the Assyrian language all the sounds have one pronunciation, either 
hard or soft. If there is one hard sound in a word, all its other sounds, 
from the first to the last, are likewise hard; and thus also, if there is one 
soft sound in a word, all its other sounds are likewise soft. This is one of 
the general laws of the Assyrian language, and is called the law of | 
synharmonism.* The hard and soft pronunciation of the sounds in the 
Assyrian language has a very great significance. If we pronounce a soft 
wotd in the hard mode, it will appear ugly, outlandish, or even will 
become unintelligible. There are quite a number of words whose mean- 
ing depends solely on the hardness and softness of their sounds. Each | 
sound in the Assyrian language, except the two vowels a and /, has only 
one sign for the two modes of pronunciation, i.e. for the hard as well as 
for the soft pronunciation. Only the vowels 2 and 7 have two signs 
each, one for the hard, and one for the soft pronunciation (a -a, i -b); in 


1 The treatment of real descendants of old A may be seen, for example, in 
pblla (Z. pe’la) “radish” (NSS); narra (Z. nar’a) “axe” (2X 53); Injna Pf 
(Z. Vi:na) “vat” (4S) ; palluj» (Z. mpalo:’e) “to divide” (SSS). 

2 Pamjati akademika N. Ja. Marra (1864-1934) (Akad. nauk SSSR. 
Institut jazyka i mySlenija imeni N. Ja. Marra) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1938), 
PP. 295-314. 

3 qgisjo and makijxo. Osipov (see p. 10) uses xlbjma and nagqijda, “thick” Ff 
and “thin”, exemplifying the contrast by the names themselves. He seems to | 
imitate the terms used in Turkic languages, in Turkey as well as in the Soviet 
Union, for example, Turkish kalin—ince. 

4 Osipov writes ham-garmonijo—half Persian, half Russian. 
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the Assyrian language there are almost no words in which one of these 
vowels, a or 7 does not occur....The hardness and softness of the 
sounds is shown in writing with the help of these two vowel-letters: 
9, b. If there is in a word the soft letter 9 or i, all its other sounds are 
likewise soft; if there is in a word the hard letter 5 or a, all its other 
sounds are likewise hard....These letters are called pronunciation- 
differentiating (parsijrbtma) letters. 


Especially striking instances of this contrast have occasionally 
been noticed and more or less adequately rendered or described 
by most European students of NS. Noéldeke, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi 
(1882), 670-1,! describes the difference between tla (KalaSev tsa) 
“three” and tlaj (KalaSev tTlai) “thirty” in a way which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Yet a sceptic may perhaps feel some doubt 
whether “‘synharmonism”’ is really so all-pervading a feature of 
U. NS as is claimed by the “Assyrians” of Transcaucasia. It is, 
therefore, of some importance to find independent testimony in 
Oraham’s Dictionary. At first sight Oraham’s notation of the 
pronunciation, using the ordinary alphabet with ill-defined 
values, does not look promising. On closer inspection, however, 
it is apparent that he has invented an ingenious method of express- 
ing the contrast of front and back vowels. By using the devices of 
syllable division (marked by a hyphen) and of “silent e” he is 
able to distinguish between the following three pairs of vowels 
(letters not followed by a hyphen occur in both open and closed 
syllables) : 

FRONT BACK 

a aa-, uC- 

eu oe-, oCe- 

ue-, uCe- oo 
Examples (in parentheses the Soviet spelling): 
pra-qa “finish”’ (praqa) plaa-taa “come out” (plata) 
ma-chue-khy “find”’ (macuxi) baa-qoo-ry “ask” (baqurb) 
za-bue-ny “sell” (zabuni) shaa-doo-ry “send” (sadurb) 
bar-bue-zy “scatter” (barbuz1) tur-too-my “grumble” (tartumb) 
par-pue-ry “brandish” (parpuri) — pur-poo-ry (1) “snort, bleat”; (2) 

“ glitter” (parpurb) 

map-rue-my “cause to be cut” mup-roo-my “explain” 

(maprumi) (maprump)? 


1 Ndldeke’s observations on NS pronunciation are excellent and suffice to 
disprove the myth that he was somehow constitutionally incapable of dealing 
with living Oriental languages (Rosenthal 264). 

2 It was already observed by Stoddard 89 that the causatives of promo 
cut” and of parmujb “understand” are “distinguishable...only by a 
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meu-ta “death” (mota) goe-raa “man, husband” (gora) 


meut-va “council” (motva) tore-baa “bag” (torba) 
keukh-va “star” (koxva) dole-maa “stuffed food” (dolma) 
tupe-ra “tail” (tupra) toop-raa “nail” (tupra) 


Speakers of other dialects than U. seem to find it difficult to 
acquire the “‘synharmonism” of the standard language. In the 
Koxva d Madinxa, 14 July 1934, p. 4, there is an article by Osipov 
“On some -difficulties of the Assyrian School [apparently a 
Teachers’ Seminary] in Leningrad”. From his experience as 
teacher of methodology at that institution he mentions as the 
foremost difficulty the difference between the regional dialects 
of his students and the U. standard. “‘In Leningrad all the 
students speak in the language of the highlanders....In writing 
they always make mistakes in the ham-garmonije (read ~ja), or 
write thick vowels (a, b) instead of thin ones (a, i) and vice 
versa.” 

A serious defect of the Soviet orthography, inherited from the 
missionaries, is its failure to recognize /uj/ as a distinct phoneme 
from /u/; see below Ju. The conference reported by Alaverdov 
(op. cit. p. 194) resolved unanimously to allow u and uj on equal 
rights in words like nuro | nujra “fire”, zuzi | zujzi “‘money”, 
tura | tujra “mountain”’. 

A peculiar problem was presented by the forms spelled 
bipraqili and prijqili and their paradigms. In the Present Con- 
tinuous and in the Present Perfect the unstressed vowel resulting 
from the fusion of the final -o/a of the First Conjugation Infinitive 
and of the Perfect Participle masc. sing. and fem. with the initial 
ij- of the copula is, or used to be, [e(:)]. Inthe Soviet orthography 
it is arbitrarily written i/b, in order to keep e (stressed) for the 
possessive suffix 3rd plur., expressing the complement with 
those forms. Osipov’s [buidzraeva] “was running” (line 13), 
[burdjareva] ‘‘was returning” (line 16), [fiirfrt‘evan] “I am tired” 
(line 18), [brftajeva] “was drinking” (line 22, var.), [busda:jevan] 
“T am rejoicing” (line 27, var.) would in the Soviet orthography 
be written bpcrajpva, bpdjarbva, sutsitivan, bistajiva, bixdajivan. 
The spelling i/b is proper with the Second Conjugation Infinitive 
and with the plur. Perfect Participle, both of which end in -i/b. 
The conference reported by Alaverdov (op. cit. p. 196) arrived at 


slight difference in pronunciation”. In addition to the contrast of back ». 
front, parmujp and maprump have unaspirated p, while promo (KalaSev does 
not give the causative) has p‘. 


Io 
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no unanimous conclusion: some participants were in favour of a 
uniform spelling. 
On the whole, the ““NA” provides a fairly good practical 
orthography and will be used as such in the present paper. 


II, THE PHONEMES /uj/ AND /ij/ 


A well-known feature of NS written in Syriac characters is the 
inconsistency with which the characters rbasa (waw with a point 
below, = 4, old [u:]) and rwaha (waw with a point above, = 4, 
old [o:]) are used. So far as common words and morphemes 


inherited (or borrowed) from OS are concerned (for example, 25es 


“fire”; the ending of abstract nouns do. as against ade 
“prayer”’) the traditional OS spelling is usually followed; but in 
the very frequent case where OS offers no guidance, the choice 
between the two signs is quite arbitrary. A writer like Bedjan, 
although he aims at consistency within any one of his books, 
follows a different practice in each. The two letters are in fact said 
to “‘have the same sound” at Urmi (“‘# in rue”, Maclean), while 
in the dialects of the plain of Mosul, Christian (Maclean’s “Al.”’) 
as well as Jewish (Maclean’s “Z.”’), the rwaha “‘preserves its 
ancient value” [o:]. The problem is connected with the existence 
of the groups [uj] (Urmi) and [uy, ux] (Salamas), which the mis- 
sionaties considered vulgar variants of [u:] and the use of which 
some of them seem to have discouraged among their native 
pupils. Nevertheless, [uj], spelled sq, is by no means rare in 
written texts (for example, in those published by Merx and by 
Socin) and even in printed ones. In the Soviet orthography is 
found fairly frequently (in some books more than in others). 

There are two ways of settling the distribution of a and 4 on 
intelligible and practicable principles: 

(2) On the assumption that uj/uy, ux is merely an “un- 
educated” and undesirable free variant of [u:], the simplest solu- 
tion is to write a for [u:] as well as for [uj/uy, ux], and 4 for [o:]. 
Such is in fact Bedjan’s practice in his earliest books (Imitatio and 
Manuel, 1st ed.).! This method ensures consistency, but produces 
spellings which must be offensive to those who strive after agree- 


ment with OS; nor will spellings like gs00 2s0es (Imit. 146u), 
tral (ibid. 11, 14), with the same vowel-sign as in 23es, be 
acceptable to speakers of dialects in which the vowel of the first 
three words has remained [o:]. 

' With the exception, however, of word final -un, which he spelled _o-. 
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(b) Mote satisfactory results would have been attained by first 
examining the phonemic status of [uj/uy, ux]. This examination 
would have shown that so far from being an “‘uneducated” free 
variant of [u:], it isa separate phoneme. A comparison with such 
dialects as Al. or Z., but even with Az. (spoken by the Urmi 
Jews), would have revealed the all but regular correspondence of 
U. Sal. [uj/uy, ux] and [u:] to Al. (etc.) and OS [u:] and [0:] respec- 
tively. The practical orthographic rule for U. Sal. would then 
have been to write a for spoken [uj/uy, ux], and 4 for spoken 
[u:]. This rule would have ensured consistency as well as agree- 
ment with OS spelling (though not necessarily with Barhebraeus’s 
rules),! and produced spellings which could be read by speakers of 
all dialects in accordance with their phonology. 

It is interesting to note that Maclean, in the Introduction to his 
Dictionary (p. xix), states quite clearly that U. “ai” and Sal. “igh, 
iikh” (his “ii” represents # “as in fu//’’) are pronunciations of 
rbasa “‘and similar sounds (as -»z or -2»")”, not of rwaha. Since 
it is hardly conceivable that Maclean should have failed to see the 
practical implication of this statement, we must probably assume 
that this insight came too late, when the body of the dictionary 
had already been printed. Actually his distribution of rbasa and 
rwaha is just as arbitrary as that of his predecessors. He has thus 
missed, for example, a criterion for distinguishing the noun- 


pattern U. CaCujCa Nor from the nomen agentis U. CaCu:Ca 
Saxe, and it is by sheer luck that he has, in some cases, hit | 


upon the correct spelling. Cf. the following example for CaCujCa 
(Oraham’s spellings are added for comparison): 


Maclean 
—— eee 


Gr. Dict. Oraham  Fellihi dialects 
amujra “dense, thick” a a a “ 
barujza “dy” a : ; _ 
garujsa “big” Q 

ry 


Al. Z. garu:sa 
jaqujra “heavy, slow” 


Al. Z. jaqu:ra 


1 For example, the word for “ wedding” Seb. is spelled with 9 at Judges 


ix. 27 (Urmi 1852) and Matt. xxv. 10 (New York, 1874), but with 4 by Barhe- 
braeus, Livre des splendeurs, ed. Moberg, 233, 15 and, presumably on Bar- 
hebraeus’s authority, in the Mosul Pshitta (all these references are given by 
Brockelmann, Lex. syr.? 231a). The modern dialects, Al. xlu:la (Lidzbarski 
478), Sal. xluyla,; U. xlujla (references below, note 5, p. 14) confirm 9; 
Maclean 9, Oraham 4, 


2 Sal. biruyz(a) Duval 17, 2. 3 Sal. jaquyra Duv. 11, 11. 
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jatujma “orphan”! 


galujla “light, quick”? 


xarujpa “sharp” 


Maclean 
——————, 


Gr. Diet. 


nee, a3 


The pattern CCo:Ca fares even worse: 


glula “round” 


ptuxa “flat, broad” 


smuga “red” 
kumoa “ black’’4 
sutra “small’’s 


Maclean 
(Dict.) 
Q 


Oraham 


Oraham 
Q Q Q 
a a Q 


Fellihi dialects 
Al. Z. jatu:ma 
Al. galu:la 

Al. Z. xaru:pa 


Fellihi dialects 
Al. glo:la 

Z. pto:xa 

Al. Z. smo:qa 
Al. Z. ko:ma 

Z. 20:46 


Other examples for Al. (etc.) u: = Sal. uy, ux; U. uj: 


du:’a “honey” 339 
ii4 9? 

gu:da “wall 

nu:na “fish” 

nu:ra “fire” 


*nu:ta “petrol” 


su:se (su:sa) ““horse” 


tu:ma “garlic” 
tu:na “straw” dish 
tu:6a “mulberry” 
tu:ra “mountain” 
zu:ze “money” 


guyda:ni (pl.) 75, 16 

nuyna 12, 6 

nuyra 30, 11 

nuxta 36, I 

suxsavaih (pl.) 15, 33 
54, 17 

tuyna 15, 2 

tuxti (pl.) 14, 9 

tuyra 28, 18 

zuyzi 13, 13 


' Sal. jatuymi (plur.) Duv. 76, 16. 

2 Sal. qaluyla Duv. 11, 11. 

3 Maclean gives this form as Al.; the wrong Rwaha is the more surprising 
as his source (Lidzbarski) has, of course, the correct Rbasa; U. xorujpi (plur.) 


occurs Hag jatti 39. 


4 Sal. ku:ma Duv. 15, 8. 


dujsa7 

gujda,® gujdani® 

nujno!° 

nujrot! 

nujta!2 

sujsi!3 (sujsa)!* (pl.) 
sujsavati!s 

tujmo?é 

tujno!7 

tujtats 

fujrat? 

zujzi2° 


5 Sal. su:ra Duv. 2, 10; 29, 8. 


6 Maclean wrongly “in Al. Z. also zara or z‘ara”’. 


7 Socin 63, 11. 


8 Socin 100, 5; Hagjatti 27; 61; Coban 27. 
10 KalaSev 1874, 345b. 


9 Hagjatti 55; 65. 


11 Merx 23; Coban 13; 54. 


13 Merx 17; 18; 19; Socin 43, 17; 109, II. 
15 Merx 7; Socin 43, 20. 
17 Socin 77, 1. 

19 Socin 106, 1. 

20 Merx 14; 17; 24; Socin 15, 10; 81, 17; Coban Go. 


4 Kalasev 81b, 369b. 
16 Kalagev 233a, 380b. 


8 Socin 71, 22. 
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hu:da:ya “Jew” huydaih (pl.) 82,8 — hujdajo? 
su:ra:ya “Assyrian”  suyra 86, 16; pl. sujraja? 
suyraih 73, 12 
k6u:ta “writing” ktuxta 59, 4 ktujta3 
Suna 
stu:na “pillar” — stujnot 
xlu:la “wedding” xluyla 3, 3 xlujlas 
tanu:ra “oven” tinuyra 16, 18 tanujroé 
xabu:Sa “apple” xabbuxsi (pl.) 14,7  xabujsa7 
Exceptions 
du:ka “place” du:ka 85, 7 duka 
gu:la “work” Su:la 30, 15 sula 
Su:qa “market” Su:qa 85, 9 but sujqa® 


Examples for Al. (etc.) /o:/ = Sal. U. /u(:)/ 


(a) -o:na, diminutive ending 


?axo:na “brother” axu:na 83, 14 
bro:na “son” bru:na 11, 6; 83, 13 
sawo:na “grandfather” savu:na 82, 19 

(b) Pattern CiCCo:na 
xiZbo:na “account” xucbu:na 27, 17; 41, 21 

(c) Pattern Ca(:)Co:Ca 
Palo:la “street” a:lu:li (pl.) 50, 7 
baso:ra “less, deficient” basu:ra 56, 16 
kapo:ra “infidel, cruel” kapu:ra 83, 17 
na:to:ra “watchman” na:tu:ri (pl.) 32, 12 
035 “tearing (beast of _paru:ti (pl.) 28, 19 

of prey)” 

(2) All Infinitives of the Second Conjugation 
mbago:re “to ask” buquri 71, 21 
mzabo:ne “to sell” zubuni 59, 16 
Z. magqo:ze “to burn” muqudi 28, 21 


1 KalaSev 49a, 271b; plur. hujdaji Socin 71, 12. 
2 Merx 12. 
3 Socin 19, 8; 37, 7; Hagjatti 51; Coban 28; Osipov c't‘iut‘a. 


® Coban 4; 55; Osipov line 7. 7 Merx 11; 19; Socin 
8 KalaSev 187a, 406a; Maclean, Dict. xix. 
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9xung 
bruno 
sovuno 


xizbun9? 


alula 

basura 
kopura 
natura 


paruta 


baqur 
zabuni 
maqudi 


The relationship of Al. (etc.) /u:/ to /o:/ and of U. Sal. /uj, uy, 
ux/ to /u:/ is thus exactly parallel to that of Al. (etc.) /i:/ to /e:/; 


4 Socin 55, 12; Hagjatti 46. 5 Merx 15; Socin 97, 19; Coban 4. 


73, 1. 


9 Maclean 107b writes rbasa, also for Al., although his source (Lidzbarski) 
has rwaha. Similarly, he writes 320b Al. ti/uklo:na “trust” with rbasa (and 
transcribes tiklin4) contrary to his source (Sachau; cf. Socin 147, 8). 
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the U. Sal. correspondents of the last-named pair are in some 
sources distinguished as follows: 


Al. (etc.) /i:/ Al. (etc.) /e:/ 
Duval i (word final ih)! i (in open syllables) 
Osipov? (front) 1i;+ (back) ii, word (front) 1, i:; (back) i: 
final also (front) 1j,5 ij 


Soviet (front) ij; (back) 5j (front) i; (back) b (open syll.) 
Oraham = ey ee 
Yaure ii i (word final i) 
Examples: 
“cc see 9 
“beautiful”. “value” (Imp. sing.) “stone” 
Al. (etc.) Az. Sbi:ra —Z. ti:me Z. yzi: Al. Z. ke:pa 
Duval Sipiri (pl.) — tima (38, 21; yzih (46, 2) kipa (56, 2; 
(14, 4) 55, 6) 75, 16) 
Osipov faptira tiima ZI} cI:p‘a 
Soviet sopijra tbjma . xzij kipa 
Oraham sha-pey-ra_ __ tey-maa khzey kee-pa 
Yaure Sapiira tiima hzii kipa 
(Kalasev soplira tbima Xzii (39, 12) k‘iip‘a) 


The difference between U. Sal. and Al. is the result of raising: 
mid to high, high to fricative off-glide. 

The spelling .» (hbasa) in the usual Syriac orthography is not 
necessarily evidence for the sound # [ii]. In two important verb- 
forms the model of OS has led to the spelling with hbasa, 
although the sound is [i:]: 

(1) The fem. Perf. Part. of root-final j verbs (First Conjugation). 

Though -ij- would agree with OS and most modern dialects 
(for example, Z. -i:sa, Sal. “‘-ita’’), U. [i:] is attested by Osipov,’ 


' Hbasa, ~,. Cf. Duval, vi, vii; Noldeke, Z.D.M.G. xxxvil, 599. 

2 Maclean’s “first sound of long Zlama”’ (Gr. 8-9). The vowel-sign called 
Zlima psiqd (or pSiiqd) at Urmi (Stoddard, Maclean Oraham) is called 
Zlima qasja at Mosul (Jérémie Makdasi, Grammaire chaldéenne [in OS] (1889), 
p. 13; A. Mingana, Clef de Ja langue araméenne (1905), p. 8) and vice versa. 

3 Osipov’s stress-marks are omitted. 

+ Once also wiva (elsewhere tiva) in harmony with za:lum (misprint for 
za:luim). 

5 In wz1j (the aspiration-mark preceding this form is a misprint for the 
stress-mark) “see”, alongside of [tii “drink” (Soviet stij), dii “know” 
(Soviet dzj). 

6 In c'li:t‘a “standing”, see next note. 

7 c‘li:t‘a (sic, with dotted i) “‘standing”, firfit‘evan (no length-mark) 
“Tam tired”, sit‘a (no length-mark) “thirsty”. 
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by the Soviet spelling (i), and by Yaure.? The form in -ita prob- 
ably arose through the analogy of the Preterite, the base of which 
is, in all other verb-classes of the First Conjugation, the same as 
that of the fem. Perf. Part.: 

prig-li : priq-ta :: xzi-li (Al. xze:-le): xzi-ta 

This analogy is presumably responsible for the U. forms of the 
fem. Perf. Part. of the Second Conjugation (including root-final j 
verbs), sudpr-ta (Preterite sudbt-rb) as against (m)sudarta of the 
other dialects, and it is seen unmistakably at work in certain 
dialect-forms of the fem. Perf. Part. of the verb “to give”: U. 
juvil-ta (masc. juvva, Pret. juvil-li), Z. hul-ta (masc. hi:wa, Pret. | 
hul-le). Cf. below §vz (8). 

(2) The 2nd plur. of the “‘First Present”. 

Here again -ij-tun would agree with the probable OS prototype 
odd (Néldeke, Kurz gef. syr. Gr. §64; Duval, Traité de gr. syr. 
§ 183), but the evidence of the modern dialects is divergent: Z. 
and Az., in any case, have parge:tu(:)n, and the corresponding U. | 
[i:] is attested by the Soviet spelling (porqitun) and by the Rev. 
Yaure (personal communication).3 The shape of this ending is 
probably influenced by that of the 2nd masc. sing., parqit; cf. the 
corresponding possessive suffixes, 2nd masc. sing. -ux, plur. 
-oxun. 

III. THE POSSESSIVE SUFFIX 3RD SING. 


One of the strangest spellings invented by the missionaries is 
that of the possessive suffixes of the 3rd persons singular. Failing 
unfortunately to perceive the difference between -u (masc.) and -o 
(fem.) and believing that the suffix was -u in both genders, they 
seem to have been reminded of OS cases like uores3 “his father” 
alongside of ge33 “her father”. It is presumably to this supposed 
analogy that we owe the spellings uejoNee (betu) “his house” 
and GeN3 (beto) “her house”, . es wees om (xizjuvin) “I have 
seen him” and . exes guy (bixzajovin) “I am seeing her”. 


' klita, sursita, sta (Gorqij 71, 10), etc. 

2 kliten (= klitivan) “I am standing” 13c. 

3 [permit myself to quote his own words: “All verbal forms like oneiad 
are in Urmia pronounced with a long and plain i, which, being the penult, 
carries also the tone: pargitun. But the 3rd p. pl. has the diphthongal i: 
parqi', with the tone again on the penult. The same rule applies also to the 


verbs tertiae 2, for example, galitun “you reveal”; but we say gali' “they 
reveal”’. 
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Although the true form of the feminine had been made known by 
Merx, and confirmed by Socin, Néldeke (1882, after he had had an 
opportunity of acquainting himself with the spoken language), and 
Duval, yet Maclean remained faithful to the original American 
spelling and did not so muchas mention the phonetic difference. To 
Bedjan belongs the merit of having at least differentiated the vowel 


of the fem. form by writing it no.. As regards the masc. form, the 


letters -whj of the American spelling were to receive support froma 
theory of Néldeke’s (78-81), according to which the NS posses- 
sive suffixes reflect those forms which the OS suffixes assume 
when joined to the plural noun (1st sing. -aj, etc.). This theory is 
based on undeniable facts in Babylonian Aramaic, but whether it 
is true of NS, is not certain at all. In any case, in Ndldeke’s own 
opinion the derivation suggested by him is “‘immediately evident” 
(‘auf den ersten Blick klar”’) only so far as the 3rd person sing. is 
concerned; yet it is precisely for this person that it can be shown 
to be unsatisfactory. A necessary prerequisite for his theory is the 
phonetic identity of the two genders, or rather the loss of a dis- 
tinctive fem. form. By the discovery of the fem. -o an essential 
prop is removed from under his construction, since -o cannot 


possibly be derived from OS o..—certainly not by reference to 


the interchangeability of yod and waw (Maclean 19). 

A tather different approach was suggested by the Az. forms 
masc. -ev, fem. -av. Although Noéldeke rejected a connexion 
between Az. -ev, -av and U. Sal. -u, -o,! I cannot but think that 
Duval was right in maintaining it (Mém. Soc. Ling. 1x, 134): as 
shown by the Jewish dialect of Erbil, the -v goes back to -w 
(-e:w, -a:w); of these diphthongs the U. Sal. forms are the regular 
contractions.2 The nature and origin of -w remains obscure; in 
any case it is added, as Nédldeke did not fail to see, to the old 
suffixes -e (A=) and -a (Az), which in U. Sal. are preserved only 
after the enclitic preposition -l- and after kull-. Under such 
circumstances it would certainly have been wiser to refrain from 
pseudo-historical spellings. 

It may occasionally be doubtful whether a final -u is or is not the 


' “Zu den Formen von Urmia und Salamis m. 4, f. 6 (pl. ae) gehort dies 
, av sicher nicht” (Z.D.M.G. xxxvul, 604). 

2 It may, however, be asked why these contractions did not develop the 
palatal or velar off-glides discussed in the preceding paragraph, and I must 
confess that I am at a loss for a satisfactory answer. In Sal., at any rate, this 
development would have made the 3rd masc. sing. homonymous with the 
2nd masc. sing. (-ux). 
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possessive suffix. While a phonetic spelling would not be affected 
by such a doubt, a would-be historical one forces a decision for 
which the necessary evidence may be wanting. Nd6ldeke 28; 
quotes from the translation of The Pilgrim’s Progress the phrase tila F 


(sic) langa longu (spelled ures) “(and Ignorance) he came hob- 
bling after”’.! The possessive suffix with a Persian adjective used 
adverbially seemed to him “auffallig” and he was inclined to F 
think that the -u might be a non-Syriac ending. Maclean, perhaps [7 
influenced by Nodldeke’s scepticism, spells the word with an | 
ordinary 9 (Dict. 149b). The spelling of the -u thus involvesa | 
point of syntax. : 

NS possesses a great number of onomatopoetic names for [ 
noises, of femine gender, probably of Kurdish origin or at least | 
formed on Kurdish models.? They are formed by reduplication, | 
with the connecting vowel a/2.3 Such words may be used ad- © 
verbially, or, with the copula, predicatively, and when so used | 
take a possessive suffix agreeing with the subject; whether sucha | 
use exists in Kurdish, I do not know. The following examples 7 
illustrate -u as well as -o (3rd fem. sing.) and -e (3rd plur.): 


cikka-cik, cf. cakcuki “creak, crunch, grate”’, etc. 
getta cikka-cikkova Chrest. 11, 44. 

cinno-cin q 
mazraja cinno-cinnuva “the field was silent” Marogulov 102; ana | 
bliglij b. . .pakarta d 1 xadprvanan, d ijla xamps-cinna-cinno “I busied | 
myself with. . .looking at our environment, which was soundless and | 
silent” Chrest. 11, 82. 


civva-civ “chirp”; Az. 2°47) Isa. x. 14 (}SP¥); cf. Kurdish “ schive- ' 
tchiw, tchiwte-tchiwt gazouillement”’ Jaba-Justi 137b ; 
Sipri civva-civve tivlun al ijlani “the sparrows settled chirping on the 
trees” KLS 65; sipra...civva-civvu bar seda prixli “the bird flew F 
chirping after the prey” Bruna d dora 55. 


1 Professor Franz Rosenthal has kindly looked up the passage in the 
Library of the American Oriental Society: it runs, u Nazzan tili (sic) lings F 
lingu (sic) bare. 

2 K. Kurdoev, Grammatika kurdskogo jazyka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957); 
§§ 204, 260. 

3 For example, cirra-cir (1) “scream”; (2) “grinding” (Oraham 238b); 
cbrta-cpr “squeak; sound as of wheels turning on dry axles” (Oraham, /w. 
cit.); mpbtra-mpr “ murmur, grumble” (Oraham 315 b; fem. Yohannan 43)); — 
mprta-mprt “mumbling” (Oraham 314b); qprra-qpr “croaking (of ravens)” 
(KalaSev 63, 10; fem. 64, 4); qbtta-qut “cluck (brooding hen), cackle” 
(Oraham 4504); qi##0-qiz “sound of falling rain” (Oraham 467b); sprra-sht 
“sound of falling or pouring water” (Oraham 525b); trsmma-trpm “ gruf- 
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kirra-kir “sounds made by domestic fowl” 
Ktaji, ordagi, gazp / Kirra-kirre b cijmani “Hens, ducks, geese. . .i 
the meadows” Chrest. 1, 29 = B’urxa 39. 

kisgo-kis 
Xa qaza xvarneta. . . kisso-kisso bitajiva duz 1 gano “A whitish goose 
...was coming hissing (sip’a) straight towards her (‘Kashtanka’)” 
Chrest. 1, 7. 

mitca-mirc! “smacking of lips” (fem.) Yaure 14d 
mircamirc6-la “she is (in the act of) smacking (her lips)” (kindly 
supplied by the Rev. L. Yaure). 

nikka-nik, cf. naknuki “groan” (Maclean 183b), “stutter, etc.” 
(Oraham 3374)? 
u av nikka-nikku vili paltusi go abbu “and he began to fumble. . .in 
his breast-pocket”’ Chrest. 11, 33. 

vista-vist, cf. vasvusi 
Duli xa kalba, b tupru spjra qavva d prizla, vista-vistu u binvaxa 
matrujb min go alula “Suddenly a dog, an iron pot tied to his tail, 


rushed yelping and barking out of a street (lit. Lo...is rushing)” 
Chrest. 1, 73. 


Although lingo ling- obviously differs from these expressions 
in not being onomatopoetic, it is build on the same pattern and its 
syntactic function is the same. It would, therefore, seem that the 


spelling of Néldeke’s source need not be dismissed on syntactic 
grounds.? 


IV. THE POSSESSIVE SUFFIX IST PLUR. -enij 


For the possessive suffix 1st plur. several dialects have alongside 
of the normal -a/an, a form -enij, which seems to deserve closer 
attention than it has received in the existing grammars.3 What- 
ever may be true of other dialects,+ in U. at any rate -enij has a 
specific meaning of its own: the possessors denoted by this suffix 


bling” (Oraham 195 b); xpsga-xbs “rustling” (KalaSev 51, 3). From such ex- 
pressions quadriliteral verbs may be derived: Marogulov 82; for a list of 
onomatopoetic quadriliterals see Maclean, Gr. 270-2. 

' Mirca-mirc or mprca-mprc? 

2 KalaSev 214a, 383a gives a word xalsa-xalsu “‘jostling (tolkotn’a)” 
which looks relevant to the question under discussion. The Rev. L. Yaure 
kindly informs me that the true form is x4lsu-x4lsu; the word is an invariable 
noun of fem. gender: npilla x4lsu x4lsu go alma u dusdislun udals “the crowd 
started to press and push and they trampled upon each other”. He quotes 
similar formations, for example npillo 4rqu 3rqu go alma “sauve qui peut”; 
vila désu dégu “‘they started trampling each other”. 

3 Stoddard 25; Ndldeke 79; Maclean 18. 

* In Z., for example, -an and -e:ni seem to be free variants. 
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are the family or the village community to which the speaker 
belongs. The “‘exclusive” character of this plural is best seen in 
the example for atrenbj quoted below, where Marieken van 
Nijmegen announces to the Devil her decision to part company 
with him and to return to “our, i.e. my family’s, country”’, the 
interlocutor being clearly excluded from “‘our”’. 
Examples: 
ahenpj “our squire” Chrest. 11, 44. 
atrenbj “our country” Mois de Marie 130, 9. 
betenij “our house” Socin 25, 14; Manuel 151, 8; 227, 14; Coban 51; 
Brata 73 19. 
dostenij “a friend of ours” Chrest. 1, 91. 
kilpattenij “our family” Coban 8; 51; 76; Brata 119.! 
kaltenij “our kinsman’s wife” Chrest. 1, 61. 
matenij “our village” Socin 25, 3; 87, 5; Chrest. 11, 81. 
qatuntenpj “our cat”’ Marogulov 12. 
rabpjtenj “our schoolmistress” Coban 21; 22 (but 20 rabpjta d’dijan). 
svovenij “our neighbour” Chrest. 1, 61. 
svotenij “our female neighbour” Chrest. 1, 72. 
xizmenij “our kinsman” Broa 119. 


If we read in B’urxa 66, in a militantly patriotic context, of tuc, 
pulad, komur, nutenpj “‘our [the Soviet Union’s] bronze, steel, 
coal, and oil” (with -enbj belonging to all four products), we are 
obviously beyond the narrow and homely circle of persons and 
things to which -enij was originally restricted. Still, this suffix 
lends to the expression a truculent “‘exclusiveness” which would 
not have been conveyed by the colourless -an. 


V. THE TENSE-SYSTEM OF NS 


Our admiration for Noldeke’s grammar must not prevent us 
from realizing that in the light of the material at our disposal 
some of his views, not only on small matters of detail, stand in 
need of thorough revision. This applies in particular to his treat- 
ment of the tenses, which Rosenthal (264) has singled out fot 
praise: “‘Die Syntax zeichnete sich besonders durch eine treffliche 
Herausarbeitung der Tempuslehre aus, bei der Néldeke in dem 
sichtbaren Uberwiegen nur zweier Verbalbildungen die Neigung 
zut Riickkehr zum semitischen Sprachcharakter erkannte.”’2 The 

1 The original has the singular possessive: ‘“‘vse moe semejstvo”’. 

2 Néldeke does not actually speak of “Riickkehr” (which would imply 
that there had been an earlier state in which NS had in fact strayed from 


the “‘semit. Sprachcharakter”). His own words are (314), “Die altsemit. 
Zweitheilung zeigt sich also auch hier wieder, wenn auch in andrer Form”. 
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purely statistical preponderance of the forms priqli and ki pariq is 
a matter of /a parole and justifies no such conclusion as to their 
status in /a /angue. Having to work on texts of uncertain 
authenticity and being at that time unacquainted with the spoken 
language, Néldeke was inclined to doubt the genuineness of 
phrasal verb-forms which failed to conform to his notions of 
linguistic efficiency and economy, conceived in terms of bulk and 
complexity. Even where the genuineness of a form could not 
possibly be doubted, he would criticize it on the score of “clumsi- 
ness” (“plump”, “ungelenk”’, and the like): the form qam 
patiqli is “jedenfalls etwas plump” (297);! the Present continuous 
bipraqili, which Néldeke considers the only worthwhile addition 
to the tense-system, is allowed to pass as “nicht eben weitlaufig” 
(314). “ Weitlaufigkeit”’ is, in his judgement, too high a price to 
pay for any gain in semantic precision (313). Nor does he do 
justice to the semantic precision achieved by NS: he lays too 
much stress on the time-sphere and regards semantic differences 
within each time-sphere as superfluous (“‘durchaus kein Gewinn”’ 
313).2, He therefore describes as equivalent (=), or at least “fast 
gleich” (304, last line) the forms which appear in the same line in 
the table below: priqli = vili bipraqa (310), biprogivin = ki 
perqin = ki hovin bipraqo (313), biprogiva = ki poriqvo = ki 
haviva bipraga (306). It must, of course, be remembered that in 


1 Néldeke himself states (296; after Stoddard 41) that the function of gam 
poriqli is to supplement the Preterite priqli for the expression of the pro- 
nominal complement (cases of qam pariq without I- do, however, occur in 
Socin’s texts: 13, 12/3; 65, 8. 18; 67, 10; 100, 12. 22; also Merx 13, 4, by the 
same informant). It is true that qam poriqla (2nd Conjugation) is practically 
equivalent to purgoali, and gam pariqlun to purgeli [Sal. purgijli, see below 
§v1 (1)], but for the 1st and 2nd persons the only alternative to qam pariq!- is 
the addition of the enclitic pronouns to the Preterite base: 1st masc. sing. 
purqinni, 1st plur. purqoxli, etc. (Néldeke 222-4). To some dialects, for 
example Sal. (and Bedjan’s written language) and Z., these forms are quite 
unknown, and even a native grammarian (from Salamas ?) finds that they are 
complicated and difficult (Marogulov 72). In Sal. and Z. qam pariql- is the 
only, and not merely a convenient, way of expressing the pronominal com- 
plement of the 1st and 2nd persons; it is, therefore, indispensable. 

2 Noldeke also minimizes the difference between the subjunctive poriq and 
the indicative ki pariq, and blames Stoddard for setting up a strict and con- 
sistent distinction between indicative and subjunctive forms: “ein offenbarer 
Fehler” (313). Nothing could be less justified than this criticism. In this 
tespect Noldeke’s grammar clearly marks a retrogression from Stoddard’s. 
The instance of bajjp “wishes” alongside of ki bajjp (but in the negative 
always /e bajjp) can probably be accounted for by special reasons, cf. Wacker- 
nagel, Vorlesungen siber Syntax, 1, 60-1. 
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1868 aspect and “Aktionsart”’ had not yet become commonplaces 
of grammatical parlance; but chronology is not really an essential 
factor: Jespersen, Néldeke’s junior by twenty-four years, con- 
cluded his chapter on the “Expanded Tenses”, Mod. Eng. Gr. 1, 
13.7(8), with remarks in a vein rather similar to Néldeke’s. 
Néldeke’s unconcern for system finds characteristic expression in 
his nomenclature. If anything is certain it is that prijqili and 
bipraqili are syntactic counterparts and ought therefore to be 
made to correspond to each other in a nomenclature using 
numbers; yet Néldeke calls the former “1. Praeteritum” and the 
latter “‘2. Praesens”’. 

The tense-system of NS may be set out in the following table: 


“TEMPS 
SIMPLE TENSES COMPOUND TENSES SURCOMPOSES” 
Praeteritum priqli vili 
: (qem periql-) 
Praeteritum in priqvoli — 
praeterito 
(general) (synchronous) 
Praesens ki periq ki hovi ijli bivojili/vijjili 
: (ijli vijja) 
Praesens in ki periqva ki havivo ijve 
praeterito 
Futurum bit periq bit havi 
Futurum in bit poriqva bit hovive 
praeterito — + 
biprago prtijqe 
(Progressive) (Resultant) 
Dynamic Static 





The Simple Tenses are so called with reference both to their 
structure and to their meaning: they are tenses and nothing else. 
The Compound or Phrasal Tenses have temporal as well as 
aspectual and “Aktionsart” meaning. The use of any Compound 
Tense involves, in the first place, the choice between two forms 
which the verb-root itself can assume, namely, either the Infinitive 
(preceded by bi- “in” with First Conjugation verbs) or the 
Perfect Participle. These two forms express the contrast of 
Dynamic v. Static, or Process v. Result. Since this contrast (1) 
cuts across all Compound Tenses, (2) refers to an “objective” 
quality of the “action”, and (3) is expressed in the verb-root 
itself, it is essentially distinct from the semantic modifications 
expressed, in addition to tense, by the auxiliaries with which the 
two root-forms have to be compounded in order to become 
predicative expressions. The contrast between (bi-)Infinitive and 
Perfect Participle belongs to the category of “Aktionsart”’, while 
the auxiliaries take care of “‘aspects”’. 

The auxiliaries are the copula and the Simple Tenses of the 
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vetb h-v-j “to be”. In the Present Indicative the copula contrasts 
with ki hovi. The copula denotes either an action going on 
(“Present Continuous”), or a state achieved, at the moment of 
speaking (synchronous Present/Perfect); ki havi expresses either 

an action in progress, or a state achieved from time to time, as 
occasion arises. This distinction depends upon the particle ki: if 
ki is replaced by bit (future) or by zero (subjunctive) the contrast 
of synchronous ». general is neutralized. The compound bit havi 
plus Perfect Participle deserves special mention. As regards 
form it is a “Future Perfect”; as regards meaning it is for the 
most part what in Hindustani grammars is called a “Past 
Presumptive” or “Presumptive Perfect”’. 

Both Simple and Compound Tenses (with the exception of the 
auxiliary vili) can be put back into the past by the addition of vo. 
With the copula we thus obtain a tense denoting either an action 
in progress (“Past continuous”, “was ...-ing’’), or a state 
achieved, at a stated moment in the past. Ki hoviva, on the other 
hand, denotes incessant, habitual, regularly repeated action 
(‘used to...”) during an indefinite period. In addition we have 
the Simple Preterite of h-v-j: vili plus (bi-)Infinitive combines in- 
gressive with durative meaning ; when the latter prevails, it is some- 
times hard to perceive a difference from ki haviva; vili seems 


to be the appropriate tense when a definite period is spoken of. 

The “temps surcomposés” (in which the auxiliary is itself in a 
Compound Tense) are liable to be “seized upon with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion by the makers of grammatical systems” 
(T. B. W. Reid, Archivum Linguisticum, v1, 1954, 151). I must 
specify that I have no more than one example apiece for bivajili 
ptijqo and vijjili prijqo, and no example at all for bivajili bipraga, 


attested. It corresponds approximately to the English “He has 
been ...-ing” and to the Persian mikarda ast. 


VI. NOTES ON BEDJAN’S LANGUAGE 


Bedjan’s intention is to write literary U., “‘chaldaicum, idiomatis 
Urmiae Persidis”’ (title-page of the Imitatio), but his native dialect 
‘is sometimes allowed to break through. To illustrate his practice, 


! T venture to believe that this tense is better described as the Perfect karda 
ast modified by prefixing mi- (“Continuative Perfect”, St Clair-Tisdall and 
Phillott; “‘perfekt dlitel’nyj”, Rastorgueva) than as the Imperfect mikard 
made “compound” by substituting -karda ast to -kard (“Imparfait com- 
posé”’, Lazard). 
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we chose eight points of verb morphology, of which four show 
Sal. giving way before the U. standard, while the other four. 
exhibit Sal. or at least non-U. features; the attempt to give Sal. 
forms a U.-like appearance sometimes results in hybrids which 
exist only on paper. There are considerable differences between 
the various books, and also between the two editions of the 
Manuel. But it is not possible to discern a uniform trend either 
towards or away from Sal.: the former trend is exemplified by 
point (8), the former as well as the latter by point (7). 


(1) The plural base of the Preterite 


In U. the nominal plural ending (absolute state) -ij, preserved 
in Sal., is replaced by the possessive suffix 3rd plur.! -e(spelled ~*), 
presumably on the analogy of the Infinitive and the Perfect 
Participle, which take the possessive suffixes to express the 
complement. Cf. dviqijlé Duval 50, 9 as against dvijqelun Vies 
322, 7 “‘they seized them” (on Sal. -lé v. U. -lun see below, point 
(3)); cf. the form sviqijlon “we left them”, quoted by Néldeke 
222 n. 1. In Manuel, 1st ed., 24, 4 from below Bedjan has per- 
mitted himself surkijlux “‘thou hast associated them”’, duly cor- 
rected in the 2nd ed. to surkelux (270). 


(2) The plural of the “‘ First Present” of verbs with last radical j 


In U. the 3rd plur. of the “First Present” of verbs with last 
radical j ends in -ij, following the analogy of the other verb- 
classes, while Sal. preserves the older ending -é? (Al. -aj).3 


(3) U. -lun v. Sal. -lé 


After the enclitic preposition l- U. uses a special form of the 
suffix 3rd plur., -un (with the Preterite -lun expresses the actor, 
with the “First Present” and the Imperative the complement, 
with ‘it’ and ‘lit’ the possessor). Sal. has -lé, with the ordinary form 
of the possessive suffix 3rd plur.4 


1 Thus rightly Maclean 137 against Néldeke 221. 

2 For example, qaré (by the side of katvij) Duval 68, 20; havé 22, 18; xazé 
37, 15, etc.; Second Conjugation tiné 12, 6; 69, 3; 85, 16; rippé 28, 9; silléla 
69, 2; sippévalé 52, 20; mizdéla 79, 20, etc. 

3 In Z. this -Aj is contracted to -e, with the unfortunate effect of making the 
plural fall together with the singular. 

4 Noldeke 81 quotes this form from his Sal. texts (“Cat. und Réd.”). Cf. 
from Duval vilé “they became” 22, 5; rupilé “they threw” 33, 13, etc.; 
axcun dparmijlé ki darélé “‘ when they cut them, they put them” 53, 12, etc.; 
anijna ditlé ‘‘ those are the ones who have” 16, 21; an dlitlé “‘ those who have 
not” 17, I, etc. 
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(4) The verb mattiv “to put” 


This verb has, in U,, a curious by-form which Maclean 
describes, not quite accurately,! by saying ““sometimes .> drops” 
(Gr. 133), “in some parts of the verb = is often silent” (Dict. 
205b). In KalaSev’s texts and in the Soviet books forms of both 
types, (2) and (d), occur side by side. Bedjan writes only the 
standard forms (a), while Sal. has the (b)-forms, except in the 3rd 
masc. sing. of the “First Present”’. 


U. 


A 





(a) (d) Sal. (Duval) 

“First Present” 

masc. sing.  mattiv motti muttux 7, 19; 42, 21 

fem. sing. matva —?2 mitta 32, 13; 60, 18 

plur. matvij mattij mittij 23, 2; 48, 18 

Imp. sing. mattiv mattij 

plur. motvun mottimun 
Preterite 

masc. base muttivli muttili 

fem. base mutvoli muttali 

plur. base mutveli3 mutteli muttijli 88, 7 
Perfect Participle 

masc. sing. | mutva mutta 

plur. mutvi mutti 

fem. sing. (4) muttivta muttita 

(b) — mut(t)avtat mutteta § muttéta 42, 15 
Infinitive mattuvi mattuji mutiivi5 49, 19/20; 
58, 11 
muttuvi 74, 13 

Nom. act. mattavto matteta mittaya(-t-) 77, 7 


In U. matti is treated throughout as a last radical j verb of the 
Second Conjugation, second division; it is inflected like rappb 
“to throw”, the characteristic forms of which are given by 


' See however below the comments on the Sal. forms. 

2 T have no reference for *matta. 

3 Fellihi (Z.) mutwi:le. 

4 This is Bedjan’s written form: Ves 325, 14. 

3 The v of this form is not identical with the radical v of U. (a); it is a glide 
which appears in Sal. (huquvi 65, 5/6; mumtuvi 33, 5; rupiivi 33, 10; tunuvi 
78, 21, etc.), as in U. (Stoddard 85; Maclean 105), in Second Conjugation 
infinitives of verbs with root-final j. Bedjan wrote it in his earlier books =, 
but later substituted Yod. 
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Noldeke 241-2: “First Present” fem. sing. rappa (Chrest. 1, 39; 
Qala d srara 321b, 15), but also rapja (Bedjan, Vies 35, 21), Nomen 
agentis rappana (Hogjetti 119); Preterite, fem. base ruppa-lb 
(Chrest. 1, 18; KalaSev 49, 3), but also rupja-lan (KLS 63, and 
thus Bedjan: rupja-lb Vies 42, 11; 515, 4), plur. base ruppe-lp 
(Marogulov 101; Brata 106), but also rupje-lb (Chrest. 1, 42, and 
thus Bedjan, Vies 65, 10); Perfect Participle, masc. sing. ruppa 
(Stoddard 91; KalaSev 359b; Gorqij 83), but also rupja (Chrest. 1, 
71, and thus Bedjan, Mois de Marie 378, 16), plur. ruppb (Cdrest. 
11, 46), but also rupjb (Chrest. 1, 65 ; 67), fem. (2) ruppbta (Hag jatti 
65), (2) ruppeta (Bedjan, Manuel 385, 9). 

In Sal., on the other hand, muttux reflects faithfully the 
primitive form (cf. Fellihi mattu:), and the 3rd plur. of the “First 
Present” mittij differs characteristically from rippé (28, 9; 
tippéva 65, 21), cf. above under (2). The plur. base of the 
Preterite, muttij-li, likewise shows that, in Sal., the transition of 
m-t-v to the root-final j class is not complete. In Duval’s texts 
I find no example of a root-final j verb to set against muttijli; 
Maclean 138 is silent about Sal., but his “K. Al. Z.” form, minus 
m-, is what we should expect: (from tunuvi = U. tanuji) tuné-li 
(cf. Al. m&uraiy “they were begun”, Rhétoré, Gr. de la langue 


soureth 143); Bedjan wrote tune-lon (.vi-) in the rst ed. of the 


Manuel 21.4, 1; 370, 5, and changed it to U. tunje-lon in the 2nd ed. 
(257, 4 from below; 455, 13). Of the Sal. forms mittij and muttijli 
it is indeed enough to say, as Maclean did of U., that “‘v has 
dropped”’; they remain outside any regular verb-class. 


(5) pargittij v. U. parqitlij 

The 1- introducing the pronominal complement after the 
“First Present” is in Sal. assimilated to the t of the personal 
ending (enclitic pronoun) of the 2nd sing., masc. -it, fem. -at. 
Bedjan writes porqittij (broad Sal. pirqittij) as against U. pargitlij 
(already noticed by Duval, J.A. 1886, 1, 374; cf. Ndldeke 
263 n. 3). 


(6) The fem. form of the Perfect Participle, Second Conjugation 

It is a peculiarity of U. for the penult radical of the fem. Perfect 
Participle to have the same vowel as in the Preterite (and, in Ptaha 
verbs of the Second Conjugation, in the masc. Perfect Participle). 
In Sal., as in most other dialects (especially Fellihi), the penult 
tadical has a (muslamta Duval 80, 17 by the side of masc. 
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muslimma 79, 13; xugbanta 42, 17; buraxta 3, 14; turasta 24, 4; 
mumpaltéla 12, 10; puqattéla 21, 20, etc.). Bedjan invariably 
uses the Sal. forms.! 






(7) The Imperative pl. in -mun 


In standard U. the Imp. plur. has the ending -mun with root- 
final j verbs of all conjugations: xzi-mun “‘see”’, qrb-mun “read”, 
vi-mun “be”, dp-mun “know”, hagi-mun “tell”, tagb-mun 
“hide”, rappb-mun “throw”’, maddp-mun “inform”’, saxsb-mun 
“examine”, te-mun “come”’, me-mun “bring”’, etc. 

Stoddard 56-7 gives for paruqi (Second Conjugation, 1st 
division) the forms porqun and porqimun, and adds: “The 
second form given above, porqimun, may be used with other 
verbs, but is not so common, and is now omitted in our books.” 
—In Hagjatti we find porqimun and poqdimun (16), macximun 
“find” (21), salximun “take off (a garment)” (56)—all belonging 
to the same class. 

In Sal. -mun is used, in addition to the root-final j verbs, with 
all Second Conjugation verbs, including the causatives (Maclean 
90-4); moreover, the verb “‘to give” has hallémux (Duval 13, 9 
hallémuxlij “‘give me”; Néldeke 226 n. 1 quotes from “Réd.” 
hallimuylij). 

In the 1st ed. of the Manuel Bedjan used the Sal. forms, but 
replaced them by the U. forms in the 2nd ed.; cf. (in parentheses 
the corresponding places in the 2nd ed.): gasqemun “look” 69u 
(gosqun 81, 17); loblemun “bring” 80, 10 (lablun 93, 18); 
matmemun “raise” 20, 4 (marmun 22, 13); maksemun “cover” 
368, 14 (maksun 452, 1); paltemun “bring forth” 255, 19 (paltun 
309, 21); qablemun “receive” 28u (qablun 32pu); orgilemun 
“tarry” 256, 10 (arqilun 310, 16); porpilemun “‘beseech” 21, 20 
(porpilun 24, 13); malvigemun “clothe” 255, 20 (malvisun 309, 
21); monjixemun “rest” 154, 3 (moanjixun 185, 3); hallemun 
“give” 23, 19 (halun 26, 20). In Mois de Marie the U. forms are 
used, but in Bedjan’s last NS book, Ves des Saints, the Sal. forms 
reappear: moxxibimun “love” 67, 13; 72, 17; makrbzbmun 

“preach” 48, 15; kaskisimun “‘set (wild animals) to fight” 72, 
20. The vowel preceding -mun is spelled -e- (42) in the Manuel, -i- 
(~) in Vies, -e- (2) and -ij- (~) in Mois de Marie. 
An ingenious explanation of this -mun was given by JuSmanov 





' Cf. in Coban: muttetuva 15; durbantiva 18; supeta 41; hudartsla 47; 
mudavtila 47; cummetbva 67; mutavta 80. 
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in his article “Zagadotnoe -m- novosirijskogo imperativa”’.! 
According to him the pair sing. qu (with loss of final -m)-plur. 
qumun “‘rise” gave rise to an imp. plur. morpheme -mun. This 
-mun was transferred to the root-final j verbs (xzij, plur. xzimun 
—JuSmanov writes xzijmun)? in replacement of the somewhat 
aberrant old forms (Al. xzi:, pl. xzo:; cf. Z. xzi:, pl. xza:wu:n). As 
to qoblimun (JuSmanov writes qablijmun), etc., he suggests that 
three factors; namely, (1) the imperative-like meaning of the 
Subjunctive 2nd plur. qablitun (Ju8’manov writes goablijtun), (2) 
the identical shape of the stem in gablitun and in the distinctive 
Second Conjugation imp. plur. porqun (as against First Conjuga- 
tion pruqun), (3) the functional insignificance of the “connect- 
ing vowel” -i- (J. -ij-) in qablitun,3 made it possible for -mun 
(already ‘“‘metanalysed” as an imp. pl. morpheme) to be sub- 
stituted to -tun. Factor (2) would explain the restriction of this 
substitution to the Second Conjugation. It would, however, be 
interesting to know the facts concerning stress: in qoblitun the 
stress is on the penult, while qablimun, to judge by analogy, 
ought to bear the stress on the first syllable. 

A different explanation, though likewise based on qumun, was 
suggested by Brockelmann:4 according to him -mun was not 
transferred from qumun, but is actually a remnant of this very 


form, which originally was added to an imp. pl. and subsequently 
lost its first syllable; in the first instance this happened, “by 
haplology”’, after root-final consonant. While qumun in itself is 
likely enough as a “strengthener” of the imp. plur. (but why is 


' Jazyk i myslenie, V (1935), 93-6; this article is quoted by Rosenthal 268 
n. 5 (his only reference to Soviet NS). 

2 In Az. the vowel is really the same in the sing. as in the plur.: 
xzi:—xzi:mii(:)n. Yaure, J.N.E.S. xvi, 85 quotes in support of JuSmanov’s 
explanation U. (“in careless colloquial speech”) tumun “sit down” (for 
example, KalaSev 67, 6); this form likewise occurs in Az.: jti:mii:n. Brockel- 
mann (see note 4 below) quotes from Merx 43, 11 hajjumun (ho-?) “come 
here”’. 

3 This point does not seem essential for Jusmanov’s argument. The “con- 
necting vowel” has at least a morphophonemic function in that it marks the 
base boundary beyond which the stress cannot move towards the end of the 
word when the morphemes -I- (plus suffixes) and/or va are added. While in U. 
the addition of these morphemes seems to leave the length of [i:] unaffected 
(cf. Socin 33, 17. 18. 203 35, 13. 153 93, 20; 109, 4), in Z. it causes the shorten- 
ing of [e:] to [1], exemplifying what has been called “Kiirzung durch Tonan- 
schluss”: Debrunner, Idg. Forschungen, xutv (1927), 116; cf. Jespersen, Lebrb. 
d. Phonetik, 12. 22; Mod. Eng. Gr. 1, 4. 71 (“‘three-syllable rule’’). 

4 In Spuler’s Handbuch der Orientalistik (Leiden, 1954), 11, 161. 
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there no trace of qu in the sing.?), it ought to precede rather than 
follow it; the order postulated by Brockelmann is, I believe, 
contrary to usage. 

As yet, the facts concerning the incidence and dialectal distri- 
bution of -mun are very imperfectly known. It is, for example, of 
some interest, though of uncertain import, that in several, if not 
in all, Jewish dialects of Southern Kurdistan! a// verbs take -mun 
(Squimun, etc.). 


(8) The verb “to give” 


For a historical analysis of the U. forms see Néldeke 25 4-6; for 
the dialect forms, Maclean 126. For our present purpose we need 
only consider the Preterite and the Perfect Participle: 


PRETERITE PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


A 





Masc. base Fem. base Mase. sing. Fem. sing. 
U. juvil-li juva-li juvvo juvilta 
jivil-li jiva-li 
Bedjan (a) jivil-li -— jivva jivalta 
(d) hiv-li hijva-li hijva hivta 
Sal. hux-le — hijv(a) huxta 


The forms used by Bedjan in his earlier books (a) are those of 
the ordinary U. orthography, apart from the non-U. vowel of the 
penult radical in the fem. Perfect Participle, see above, point (6): 
the form jivalta probably corresponds to no linguistic reality at all 
and exists only on paper. The later forms (J) represent, in their 
Syriac spelling, the ancestors of the Sal. forms. If hivli and hivta 
ate intended to be read as they are written, they are the forms 
which would have resulted, if iwCV (< ifCV) had in Sal. 
developed to ivCV, as in U.,? instead of being contracted to 
u:CV (prior to the shift of w to v) and undergoing the further Sal. 
development to uxCV. 


A characteristic feature of Bedjan’s language is his discreet 
use of OS words. He limits them mainly to the religious sphere, 
while freely drawing upon Persian and Turkish (AzT.) for the 


' Tuse this opportunity to point out that J. de Morgan’s “ dialecte israélite 
de Sihneh”” (Mission scientifique en Perse (Paris, 1904), V, 312-22) was recognized 
as NS by F. Perles Orientalistische Literaturzeitung (1904), pp. 483-6. 

2 There is, however, some room for doubt whether U. iv#, ivCV are not, 
at least originally, spelling pronunciations for uj#, ujCV, cf. Ndldeke’s 
observations, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi (1882), 670. 
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ordinary vocabulary.! The following are some of the Turkish 

words (including Arabic—Persian words with Turkish endings) 

not in Maclean’s Dictionary: 

axprbnda “in the end” Imit. 67, 20; Vies 146, 1; 221; 502, 153 §41, 6 
from below. Also Qala d srara 415 a, apu. 

baspbitun “completely” Imit. 213. u; Manuel ist ed. 32, 14 (in the 2nd ed. 
37, 7 replaced by xa b-xa); Duval 64, 10; 67, 8; Kalasev 250a (bitun 
alone is common: Maclean 32a). 

capaqul “robbery, raid” Vzes 237, 14 (Latrocinium Ephesinum) ; Duval 

70, 1; 71, 4; cf. Oraham 233 b capaqol “Forayer; one who ravages in 

search of spoils, a cheater”; plur. capaqujlb Coban 39 (“we guarded 

the sheep from wolves, from ¢., from the falling of huge rocks”: 

“raids” or “raiders”’?). On the word, cf. Bang, Vom Kéktirk. zum 

Osm. 2/3 (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1919, Nr. 5), 59, where the NS form could 

have provisionally filled a gap in the evidence. 
daldalamps vaja “to seek shelter” Ves 456, 12; 638, 8; KalaSev 262b 

daldalamns vatta “to give shelter”, daldalanmps veta “to seek 
shelter”. Maclean 66a has dalda. 
noqapbldan? “unexpectedly, suddenly” Vies 562, 11; Az. ]T2p3 

[naqafilda:n] Mal. iii. 1; Job ix. 23; Eccl. ix. 12. For the illogical na- 

cf. Kalasev 107b, 342a naqapu/bl; for the ablative, Soviet AzT. 

(Hysejnov) gafildan. 
bjt (Aetd) “few and far between” Manuel 210u (opp. pprja “ plentiful”); 

Qala d srara 541b, 5 from below; Duval: git 17, 16; “gituva” 17, 7 

(“manque”), “qjtu:va(t-)” 16, 15 (“défaut”’). 
talosug “quick” Vies 503, 17; -uta tbid. 309, 1; common in Az. (x109N); 

Azt. talasik. 
tazadon “anew” Imit. 165, 4 from below; Manuel 249, 15; 33.4, 63 484, 9; 

487, 12; Duval 11, 4; 81, 12; Kala’ev 3764; cf. min tazadan (sic) Oah 

d srara 2434, 4 from below; 300<, 4. 
tazalamis vada “to renew” Imit. 212, 9; Manuel 54, 2; Mois de Marie 270, 

8; Vies 105, 5; 155, 19; Kala’ev 376a tazalatmis vatta (tazalanmis 

veta “to renew oneself”’).3 

1 Bedjan also uses an Armenian word which I have not read elsewhere: 
xipart “arrogant”, Arm. hpart: Manuel 432, 7; -uta ibid. 197, 6; 433, 125 
Mois de Marie 87, 1. 

2 For the disharmonious vowels I rely on Kaladev. Persian ni-yafil 
(“modern colloquial and vulgar”: Phillott, Col/loquial English-Persian 
Dictionary s.v. Suddenly; Higher Pers. Grammar 166). 

3 Kalagev is always careful to provide the Turkish verbs with the appro- 
priate suffixes of the deverbal verb-stems. This is a peculiarity of his, which 
does not seem to be confirmed by actual usage. So far as I can see, NS is 
invariably content with the basic verb-stem, the distinction between intransi- 
tive-reflexive-passive and transitive-causative (factitive) being taken care of 
by the Syriac auxiliaries vaja “‘to be” and vada “to make” respectively. To 
take Stoddard’s (126) example of “the Turkish perfect participle. . .dragged 
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This lack of purism, especially in respect of Turkish,! seems to 
have displeased some members of the educated younger genera- 
tion. Their criticism is reported and refuted by a young Chaldean 
living in Paris, a former pupil of the Lazarists, Jacques Babakhan 
(Mirza Joqu bar Babaxan),? in Revue de /’Orient chrétien, tv (1899), 
439n. 1. A few extracts may be of interest: 


Nul mieux que M. Bedjan n’est 4 méme d’enrichir son style de termes 
syriaques et d’en exclure tout ce qui sent |’élément étranger: ...en 
recourant au turc, il a montré qu’il a admirablement compris sa mission 
de prétre, qui consiste avant tout a faire mieux comprendre les principes 
enseignés....Supposez un moment qu’au lieu de parler au peuple la 
vraie langue populaire, M. Bedjan, jetant par-dessus bord son vieux 
jargon syro-turc, si tant est que la langue de notre savant compatriote 
mérite pareille injure, s’attaquat a la langue savante ou 4 la terminologie 
scolastique, quel eit été pratiquement le résultat d’une pareille méthode? 
Nul, puisque personne n’y eit rien compris; seulement au lieu d’étre 
blamé par une douzaine de jeunes prétentieux, notre auteur eit été alors 
dénigré, voire méme exécré, par la population des trois districts réunis: 
de Salmas, d’Ourmiah et de Souldouze. 


VII. PECULIARITIES OF SOVIET NS 


It would need a native speaker of NS to detect finer points of 
usage in which Soviet NS may possibly deviate from the U. 
standard. An outsider must necessarily content himself with 
tangible features. Of such I have noticed no more than two. 


bodily into a Syriac sentence”’, incimis vili “he became injured” (for example, 
Merx 32; Imit. 55, 16; Bedjan even derives an abstract substantive from 
incimis: incimijsuta Imit. 126, 3), the replacement of vili by vidli suffices to 
change the meaning to “he injured (him)”’. This is stated by Yohannan 44-5, 
and confirmed, for example, by ingimis le vidla qa Petrovi “(the Secret 
Police) did not hurt the Petrovs” Hag jatti 15; KalaSev 293, on the contrary, 
gives incitmis vatta alongside of incijmis veta. His aspaplanmns veta “‘to 
arm oneself” and aspaplandirmps vatta “to arm” (2444) is at variance with 
gene aspablamns vijdova “they had armed themselves” Coban 70. 

1 Bedjan’s freedom from linguistic Turkophobia is further evinced by the 
fact that he has included in the Manuel 601-5 six hymns in Azeri Turkish. He 
prefaces them with the curious footnote, “‘ Perhaps some of these hymns were 
composed by those Mongols [Tatars] who became Christians. See Barhe- 
braeus’s Chronicle”; at any rate this note seems to suggest that the hymns are 
not Bedjan’s own work. 

2 He was employed as an assistant by Mgr R. Graffin, the editor of the 
Patrologia Syriaca and co-editor of the Patrologia Orientalis. Some articles by 
Babakhan may be found in the Qas d srara: 2374-2384 (a letter on his success 
in Paris, especially his being made Officier d’académie); 295a-297b (on 
meteors). 
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(1) The Infinitive of “‘to give” 
Alongside of the normal Infinitive jave (cf. Z. jha:wa), the Soviet 
books also use javuli, which I have not read in other sources. 
This form goes merely one step beyond the standard form of the 


noun of action javalta (contrast Z. jho:ta), which exhibits the 
characteristic pattern of the Second Conjugation. 


(2) The Infinitive of “to bring” 

While the Infinitive of “to give” has assumed the Second 
Conjugation pattern, the opposite process has taken place with 
the verb “to bring”: alongside of the primitive form movi we 
find mava (thus also Oraham 288a). The -v- of movi represents 
the last trace of [u:] plus the glide v (see above, note 5, p. 25): 
*mau:vi (cf. Fellihi me:@o:ye, ma€o:ye). The characteristic 
Second Conjugation pattern CaCu:Ci was thus altered beyond 
recognition; mova is an assimilation to the First Conjugation 
pattern CCa:Ca. 

In the field of lexical phraseology we meet calques from Russian, 
which will hardly be intelligible outside Russia. Thus, morute 
mateta, which can only be understood as something like “‘rural 
ownership”, means “‘agriculture”’, sel’skoe xoz’ajstvo. Saprajuta 
sajjareta does not mean “‘painters’ literature” but “‘belles-lettres”, 
xudozestvennaja literatura, lit. “artistic literature”: xudoznik 
means “artist” in general and “‘painter”’ in particular, but sajjara 
can only mean “painter”. Such calques are the ineluctable fate of 
all diaspora NS. 





THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C.: A CREATIVE 
EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL’ 


By D. WInron THOMAS 


When the sixth century broke on Palestine, that country was 
already doomed. Its fate was decided when Nebuchadrezzar, son 
and successor of Nabopolassar, the founder of the neo-Baby- 
lonian dynasty, defeated Pharaoh Necho at the battle of 
Carchemish in 605 B.c. This was one of the decisive battles of 
world history. With this defeat Egypt’s last chance of world 
leadership perished. A new era of Babylonian supremacy had 
begun. Some four years later Nebuchadrezzar’s armies invaded 
Palestine, and Jehoiakim, king of Judah, became his vassal 
(II Kings xxiv. 1). The story of the next fifteen years is one of 
mounting tragedy for Judah—tribute not paid; the first deporta- 
tion in 597 B.c. when, with others, the young king Jehoiachin 
was taken captive to Babylon; the intrigues of the pro-Babylonian 
and pro-Egyptian parties in Jerusalem; the persistent, unheeded, 
pacific voice of Jeremiah, counselling surrender to the Baby- 
lonians; the horrible last hours of king Zedekiah at Riblah; the 
capture of Jerusalem; the burning of the temple; and the deporta- 
tion of all but the peasantry to Babylon. So in 586 B.c., after 
more than four centuries of existence, ended the political inde- 
pendence of Judah, which henceforth became a part of the 
Babylonian empire. The flower of the country, those whom 
Jeremiah (xxiv. 2) called “very good figs, even like the figs that 
ate first ripe”, was in exile. Egypt received some refugees. At 
home the desolation of Jerusalem was such that, in the words of 
Lam. v. 18, “the foxes walked upon it”, and the population 
which was left behind there was not worth the carrying off—they 
were, in Jeremiah’s judgement, “very naughty figs, which could 
not be eaten, they were so bad”. 

All seemed over. Ancient oriental peoples, with their political 
independence gone and their members scattered, usually ceased 
to count any more. But on this occasion the unusual happened. 
The exile in Babylon proved in the end the salvation of the Jews, 
not their ruin. It is to the exiles, to the “very good figs”, that we 


' Text of the Michael Fidler lecture delivered at Manchester University 
on 25 February 1960. 
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have to look, and not to those left behind in Palestine, if we wish 
to discover the abiding significance of the half century among the 
Jews after the fall of Judah in 586 B.c. For us who look back 
upon it, the exile stands out as one of the most extraordinary [ 
events of history. So it seemed also at the time to one who looked f 
forward to its end. For Jeremiah, the momentous deliverance of F 
the Israelites from the Egyptians at the Red Sea paled into in- f 
significance as he pondered the new exodus to come from the f 
land of Babylon—“the days come, saith the Lord, that they shall 
no more say, The Lord liveth, which brought up the children of 
Israel out of the landof Egypt; But, The Lord liveth, whichbrought [ 
up and which led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north [ 
country, and from all countries whither I had driven them; and | 
they shall dwell in their own land” (xxiii. 7 f.). The exile presents [ 
indeed a strange spectacle. While the people of Israel yet lived in F 
their own country, their creative genius never grew to full f 
growth. On foreign soil, in Babylon, this genius flowered [ 
gloriously. Not only did the national spirit survive—it was in- 
tensified ; and the religious genius of the people found new oppor- | 
tunity for expression. Out of a new understanding of their f 
national past, a new sense of their future destiny, and a heightened 
religious experience, came new creations of mind and spirit, [ 
which make this period of the exile truly and abidingly signif- F 
cant. It saw a radical break with the past, and it led to quite new [ 
ways of thought and to new attitudes of mind. There was, fot | 
example, Ezekiel, who, building upon earlier movements to- [ 
wards individualism in religion, as may be seen in Deuteronomy, f 
and especially in Jeremiah, introduced a new emphasis upon f 
individual responsibility. In his teaching we see the breakdown F 
of the old pre-exilic idea of the solidarity of the group. The 
visiting of the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the | 
third and fourth generation (Exod. xx. 5) retreats before the new 
teaching—‘“‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not F 
be responsible for the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 

father be responsible for the iniquity of the son; the righteousness F 
of the righteous shall be his (alone) and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be his (alone)” (xviii. 20). Novel, too, was the pto- 
gramme, described in great detail in chapters xl—xlviii of the book 
of Ezekiel, for a purely ecclesiastical state, which, in the restored 
community to which he looked forward, was to take the place of F 
the monarchy with its attendant religion. Then there was the 
very special contribution made to personal spiritual religion by F 
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Jeremiah; the new attitude towards sacrifice, which the exiles, 
far away from the temple in Jerusalem, were no longer able to 
offer; and the new significance which came to be attached to 
ptayer, fasting and sabbath observance. In all this is reflected the 
end of an age and the beginning of a new. Old ways of thinking 
have given place to fresh ways. On this occasion I have chosen 
to speak more especially of two outstanding products of the 
exile. The first is the literary activity of the exilic period, the 
second is the explicit formulation for the first time of ethical 
monotheism. These two achievements alone make of the period 
of the exile a creative epoch of the first importance. We are heirs 
to these achievements. Today we take the Old Testament and 
the belief in ethical monotheism for granted. In the sixth 
century B.C., however, Hebrew literature was in the making, 
and when the century dawned, ethical monotheism had not yet 
been explicitly affirmed by any teacher in Israel, nor indeed 
anywhere else. 

First then, the literary activity of the exilic period. That the 
Israelites of pre-exilic days were a literary people hardly needs to 
be stated. It is enough to remind ourselves that our present Old 
Testament is only a small selection from a much larger litera- 
ture—treligious and secular—which once existed but which has 
perished. The changed circumstances in which the exiles found 
themselves made them more than ever a writing people. They will 
have wanted to communicate with the homeland, and doubtless 
many communications found their way from east to west. That 
they themselves received letters from the homeland is testified 
by Jeremiah’s letter to them (Jer. xxix). They now breathed a 
literary atmosphere. The Babylonians, in whose midst they were, 
were a people whose literature went back to a remote age. With 
them writing was an everyday affair. In business dealings with 
them the Jews will have become more accustomed to the use of 
written documents, such as contracts and the like. A stimulus to 
writing and to literary appreciation came from all these things. 
But these influences, powerful as they were, would not alone 
have resulted in the phenomenal outburst of literary activity 
which came about among the exiles in Babylon. There was the 
further stimulus provided by their interest in their national past, 
of which they still felt themselves to be a part. They were ac- 
cordingly led to collect and preserve their ancient records. There 
was, however, something even more powerful than this that 
drove them to have a concern for the literature of their fathers. 
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When the first shock of defeat and deportation was past, their 
mind cleared, and gradually they awoke to the realization that 
those who in Palestine had warned them and their countrymen 
that disloyalty to Jehovah could lead only to disaster had not 
spoken empty words. What they had foretold had actually come 
to pass, and Judah, at home and abroad, was suffering as the 
prophets had said she would. This realization of the truth of the ff 
prophetic warnings led to a new attitude towards their literature f 
—they were anxious now, not only to collect and preserve it, but 
to study it and to learn from it how they might do better in 
future. In 621 B.c. Deuteronomy had been promulgated. It had 
been composed under the dominant influence of the prophetic 
teaching of earlier days. It had made apostasy from Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, the sin of sins and the sure forerunner of 
catastrophe. During the exile this tenet was raised almost to the 
rank of a religious dogma, and it lay at the base of the great re- f 
writing of Hebrew history which then took shape. This exilic F 
historical Deuteronomistic work began with the second chapter | 
of Genesis (verse 4b) and ended with II Kings xxv. That is not 
to say that the whole of this part of the Old Testament, as we now 
have it, was the work of the Deuteronomists, for large sections 
of the Pentateuch and of the book of Joshua are not their work, 
but derive from a later priestly school. Yet the work they pro- 
duced was extensive and imposing enough, to be sure, and to the F 
writing of it they brought a set purpose. Their history was to be 
sacred history. It was to show that the history of the world is the f 
judgement of the world, and that the northern and southern F 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah had brought disaster upon them- 
selves by their own shortcomings, religious, social and moral. 
The Deuteronomists were, however, not without hope, for the F 
last event they record is the pardon granted by Evil-Merodach, 
king of Babylon, to Jehoiachin, after thirty-five years in prison 
(II Kings xxv. 27 ff.). In this event the historians saw the dawn 
of deliverance and the promise of a restored Davidic dynasty. 
The Deuteronomists thus not only created a great historical 
work, but they brought to its creation a new way of writing 
history, which made their work so essentially different from the 
bare annalistic accounts of achievement left by other peoples of 
the ancient Near East. The language of bombast and self- 
glorification which is characteristic, for example, of the Assyrian 
recotds, contrasts remarkably with the acknowledgement of 
national failure which runs through the writing of the Hebrew 
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historians. This is the moment that marks the triumph of the 
older prophets. The people has at least learnt its lesson, and could 
cty, with deep sincerity and in genuine humility, Peccavimus! 

The exile can show us not only the rewriting of history, based 
upon older sources, but also original and spontaneous work. The 
Deuteronomists were not alone in their hope for the future. 
Ezekiel too thought there might be hope for the nation (xxxiii- 
xxxix), and in chapters xl-xlviii, to which I have already referred, 









































Dut is provided a detailed programme for an ecclesiastical state in a 
in restored Israel. A similar hope for the future lies behind the 
rad many additions which were made at this time to the writings of 
tic the older prophets, certain chapters in Isaiah, for example, the 
ah, | anonymous prophecies against Babylon in chapters xiii and xiv, 
- of and extensive additions like chapters xl-lv, the so-called Second 
the Isaiah, of whom more later. Some other parts of the Old Testa- 
‘te. | ment, for example chapters ii and iv of the book of Lamentations, 
ilic | were also probably composed at this time in Babylon. The dating 
pter |, of individual psalms is always a difficult matter, and perhaps no 
not | psalm can with certainty be said to be exilic in origin. It would 
10W not appear unreasonable, however, if we can rid our minds of the 
ions | idea that all psalms must have had their origin in the cult, to 
ork, | suppose that some psalms at least belong to the exile. The Baby- 
pto- lonians had their own psalms, and the exiles may have found in 
ythe | them an impulse to psalm composition. A considerable part of 
o be the Old Testament was thus either written or rewritten in this 
sthe | ¢exilic period, and contemporary Jewish literature was enriched 
hern | by contact with the Babylonians. Ezekiel’s grandiose imagery in 
rem- chapter i of his book seems to be based to some extent upon 
oral. — Babylonian prototypes, and in the language and style of the 
r the f Second Isaiah Babylonian influence has been discerned. The exile 
Jach, § was then an astonishing literary epoch. Indeed it may well be 
rison wondered how much ancient Israelite literature would have 
Jawn survived, had the labours of the exiles in Babylon been less 
yasty. [| 2ealous than they were. Their reward was that, when they saved 
orical fF their literature, they ultimately saved their people’s faith. Not 
riting | Only Judaism, but Christianity too, can look back in gratitude 
n the to the exiles for their preservation and creation of writings which 
les of & ' course of time became for them canonical scripture. Nor 
self § should the debt of Islam in this respect be forgotten, in so far as 
syrian her Own scriptures have drawn upon the Jewish scriptures for 
nt of & their inspiration. 
sbrew The changed conditions in which the exiles found themselves 
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were, however, to result in more than remarkable literary achieve- 
ment. They were to create a complete transformation in the 
religious outlook of the Jews. The new situation called for some 
hard thinking. No problem was more pressing than the relation- 
ship, if any, in which the exiles stood to Jehovah, who, while 







their nation still existed, was their national god. This problem f 
began as a local, even parochial one, a matter between a few, j 






Jews and their God. But in the event the answer that was found ‘ 
to the problem was one to which not only Judaism, but the other 
two gteat monotheistic religions, Christianity and Islam, also 
stand deeply indebted. The problem may be put in this way. The 







prevailing religious climate among the mass of the people in [ 
Palestine before the exile was, to use technical terms, henotheistic | 
or monolatrous, that is, Jehovah was thought of as the one god [ 
for Israel, a national god, powerful within the borders of [ 






Palestine, but not beyond them. He was not even thought to 





be present anywhere outside Palestine. He was a resident : 
Jehovah, resident in Palestine. He could not, therefore, be | 
worshipped outside Palestine. This attitude of mind is well F 
illustrated in the case of Naaman, who believed that he could not | 
worship Jehovah in Syria unless he took with him there some f 
of the soil of Palestine (II Kings v.17). Again, in the case of f 
David, banishment was thought to be equivalent to changing F 
his god (I Sam. xxvi. 19). God and the soil were thought to be f 










inextricably bound up together. For Moab, Chemosh was god; 
for Ammon, Milcom; for Israel, Jehovah. So it went. Jehovah's 






home was in the temple in Jerusalem. Only there could he be 
approached. Only there could he be worshipped. He could not f 






accompany the exiles to Babylon. Israel was his, but not 
Babylon. Residence in the unclean land of Babylon was for the 






Jew the great separation—“ How can we sing the Lord’s song in 





a strange land?” So the psalmist (cxxxvii. 4) expresses the sense 
of spiritual death which separation from Jehovah implied. Yet 
separation from Jehovah was not the only problem. The very 







fact of the exile itself had powerfully affected the prestige of | 





Israel’s national god. For, according to the thought of the time, 
the god of Israel had been defeated by the gods of Babylon, who 
had left his temple in ruins. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the sense of shock which this defeat inflicted upon the reflective 
Jewish mind. For it was current dogma that Jehovah’s temple 
was inviolable (Jer. xxvi. 9). And so to the problem of separation 
from Jehovah was added another—could Jehovah protect his 
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exiles. The Israelites, as the pre-exilic prophets and the Deutero- 
nomists never tire of telling, were ever prone to apostasy. And 
Babylon did not lack temptations to idolatry. There was not only 
the appeal of magnificent temples and of gods carried in gay 
procession. In ordinary everyday life danger lurked for the 
faithful. For instance, the Babylonians, when they concluded 
business agreements, commonly invoked their gods as witnesses 
to the transactions. It may be taken for granted that many Jews 
will have lapsed from their traditional faith, and will have identi- 
fied themselves with the idolatrous practices of their captors. 
The situation was indeed perilous. But, as frequently happens, 
a man arose to match the critical hour, and to state in clear and 
heartening terms the answer to the doubts and apprehensions 
of the exiles. We do not know his name. He is known as the 
Second Isaiah, and he wrote, round about 546-538 B.c., chapters 
xl-lv of our book of Isaiah. His anonymity conceals a religious 
genius of the first order and a writer of Hebrew poetry of great 
beauty. He is the last of the great Old Testament prophets. The 
Babylonian gods, he declares, are nothing but the work of men’s 
hands. There is one god only, the very god about whom the 
exiles are in doubt. Jehovah, whom they had long known, is 
now to be recognized for the only god that he is. His sway is not, 
as the exiles imagined, limited to Palestine. It is not necessary, 
as Naaman thought, to carry about the soil of Palestine in order 
to worship him, nor does banishment mean, as David thought it 
meant, a change of god. Jehovah may be found in Babylon itself. 
He rules the world, which he created, and he controls all history. 
He has not suffered defeat at the hands of the Babylonians. He 
has allowed Palestine to be overrun by the Babylonians, and he 
has permitted his people to be taken into exile as just punishment 
for their disloyalty to him. He has used the Babylonians to 
punish Judah for her sins. They are but a tool in his hands. 
Another tool is being prepared. Looming on the horizon is 
Cyrus, of whom Jehovah says—‘“He is my shepherd and shall 
perform all my pleasure” (Isa. xliv. 28). He is soon to defeat the 
Babylonians, and to bring freedom to the exiles. As in a new 
exodus, they will cross the plains to their homeland, there to 
tebuild the temple and to start life anew. One god, the sole 
existing god, creator and ruler of the world, controller of all 
history—such is Jehovah. “Before me there was no god formed, 
neither shall there be after me. I, even I, am Jehovah and 
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beside me there is no saviour” (Isa. xliii. 10); “I am Jehovah and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me” (xlv. 5). Here is 
a fresh voice and a new note sounded. In the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. monotheism thus receives for the first time its 
explicit formulation. 

To say that monotheism received for the first time its explicit 
formulation in the sixth century B.c. is to suggest that it was 
implicit in Israel’s teaching at an earlier date. This was indeed the 
case. Leaving aside the question in what sense we may properly 
speak of monotheism as early as Moses, we recall that the 
prophets of the eighth century B.c. had proclaimed Jehovah’s 
ethical character—his justice, love and holiness, and his demand 
that men should act justly, love one another, and lead holy lives. 
Isaiah of Jerusalem (xxxvii. 19), in the eighth century B.c., calls 
the gods of Assyria “no gods”, and in the following century 
Jeremiah (xiv. 22) calls the gods of the gentiles “vanities”. Such 
language surely implies a disbelief in the existence and power of 
these gods. Claims of world power for Jehovah are met with in 
earlier prophecy. Amos regarded Jehovah as the agent in the 
movements of peoples—he not only brought Israel, his own 
people, out of the land of Egypt, but also the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir (ix. 7). Jehovah uses peoples 
as his instrument in the carrying out of his purpose. In Isaiah 
x. 5, for example, Assyria is addressed as the rod of his anger; 
Habakkuk sees the Chaldaeans in a similar role (i. 6ff.), as does 
Zephaniah the same people, unless he has in mind the Scythians 
(i. 2f., 13, 16). In all this we may see implications tending to 
monotheism, but no clear formulation of it. It took the circum- 
stances of the exile, and the personality of the Second Isaiah, to 
bring the formulation of it to birth. The Second Isaiah did not 
discover ethical monotheism, but formulated it explicitly for the 
first time. When he writes—‘“I am Jehovah and there is none 
else; beside me there is no god”, there is here present not only 
an affirmation of belief in one god, but also denial that any other 
gods exist anywhere. Here is revealed what is lacking in the 
earlier prophets. What was implicit in their teaching has now 
been made explicit. What they were feeling after has now, with 
the Second Isaiah, come to full expression. Here is a new way of 
thinking, a new power to define and formulate that which awaited 
definition and formulation. It marks a new stage in the history 
of thought. After the Second Isaiah men could never again think 
the same thoughts about the fundamental problems about God, 
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man and the universe. The old answers would now no longer 
serve. In the train of his teaching arose new and vital questions— 
What was the relationship of this one God to the individual? 
Would it survive the break that comes with death? What was 
the relationship of this God to the gentile nations? Why did this 
all powerful, just, loving, and holy God allow men to suffer? To 
two of these problems at least the Second Isaiah made his own 
distinctive contribution. In the first place he suggested that un- 
deserved suffering may bring with it benefit to others. And 
secondly, he saw Israel as leader in world religion. His influence 
is clearly marked in later Old Testament writings, for example 
inthe book of Job. In this book monotheism is taken for granted, 
and the problem of the suffering of a righteous individual is 
debated with a fearlessness and frankness not known before. It 
is impossible to believe that the book of Job could have been 
written before the teaching of the Second Isaiah had had time to 
work its effect upon men’s minds. Similarly, the universalistic 
outlook of the books of Ruth and Jonah reflect the extended 
horizon of this great anonymous prophet of the exile. 

In the eighth century B.c. the prophets, by their proclamation 
of an ethical god, had given reason why men could henceforth 
walk the land of Palestine with confident tread. The explicit 
formulation of ethical monotheism advanced by the Second 
Isaiah carried with it the assurance that men could walk confi- 
dently anywhere in the world. The First Article of Religion in 
the Book of Common Prayer opens with the words—“ There is 
but one living and true God, everlasting.” In these words is 
reaffirmed the thought of the Second Isaiah, as too in the Muslim 
profession of faith—‘‘There is no god but Allah.” When the 
far-reaching effect of Israel’s ethical monotheism upon history is 
considered, whether the effect has come through Christianity, or 
Islam, or, more directly, through the work of Jewish scholars 
and writers, it is no empty claim that it was a highly important 
moment in the history of thought and religion when this mono- 
theism received its first explicit formulation in the middle of the 
sixth century B.c., at the hands of a man whose name we shall 
never know. 

It has long been recognized that there were monotheizing 
tendencies in the ancient Near East long before the Second 
Isaiah, indeed long before the prophets of the eighth century. 
Round about 1400 B.c. there were attempts in Babylonia at what 
has been called practical monotheism, that is, the incorporation 
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of all the gods and goddesses in one all-embracing deity, and the 
consequent deprivation of independent theological existence so 
far as other deities are concerned.! At about the same time, a 
time which we may call broadly the “Mosaic” age, the Pharaoh 
Amenophis IV, commonly known as Ikhnaton, elevated the sun- 
disk Aton to the rank of sole god, a reform which has been 
described as a true solar monotheism.? Let us hear the judgement 
of the late Professor J. H. Breasted, the eminent American 
Egyptologist: “While Ikhnaton thus recognized clearly the 
power and to a surprising extent the beneficence of God, there is 
not here a very spiritual conception of the deity nor any attribu- 
tion to him of ethical qualities beyond those which Amon had 
long been supposed to possess. The king has not perceptibly 
risen from the beneficence to the righteousness in the character 
of God, nor to his demand for this in the character of men.”3 
Here we see the difference in quality between such early mono- 
theisms as may be traced in Babylonia and Egypt and the ethical 
monotheism of the Old Testament which is, to quote the best 
definition of it that I know—and definition in this matter is im- 
portant and too often ignored—“the belief that there is one, and 
only one, God of the Universe, who as ‘God’ infinitely transcends 
Man in all that constitutes a perfect personality, and that His 
attributes are distinctively ethical, and are to be imitated by those 
who would worship him”.* The earlier monotheisms died, 
sterile and ineffective. They contained within themselves no 
dynamic sufficient to launch a new movement of thought, no 
inspiration to better living. Israel’s ethical monotheism, on the 
other hand, possessed those qualities which these earlier mono- 
theisms lacked. Because it possessed them it lived on, a source 
of ever new inspiration, guiding the thought and conduct of men. 

The Second Isaiah had, as I have said, seen in Cyrus the con- 
queror to be of Babylon and the liberator of the exiled Jews. In 
559 B.c. Cyrus had become king of the Median vassal state of 
Anshan. In 550 8.c. he overcame the Median king, Astyages, the 
Median empire disappeared, and Cyrus became king of Persia. 
Again we are at the beginning of a new era in world history. For 
with the entry of Cyrus upon the scene, the day of the ancient 
Semitic powers, in a political sense, is over. Power has passed 


1 Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), p. 165. 
2 Ibid. p. 167. 

3 J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (1906), p. 377. 

4 §. A. Cook, The Old Testament: A Reinterpretation (1936), p. 142. 
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from them to the Aryans. With his conquest of Babylon in 
538 B.C., Palestine, from being part of the Babylonian empire, 
became a province of the Persian empire. This political change 
was to have important consequences for the Jews. In Ezra i. 2-4 
Cyrus is said to have issued a decree authorizing the return home 
to Palestine of those Jews who wished to do so. In view of the 
known conciliatory and enlightened policy of Cyrus towards 
peoples who came under his dominion, it would not be surprising 
if he did issue some such decree as this. The next few verses of 
this passage from Ezra inform us that a certain number of exiles, 
acting on the decree, returned to Jerusalem with Sheshbazzar, 
a Babylonian, at their head; and in Ezra ili. 8-13 we are told 
that the foundation of the second temple was laid by these lately 
returned exiles in 537 B.c. This evidence from the book of Ezra 
belongs, however, to a period later by some two centuries or 
more than the events recorded, and it is in direct conflict with the 
evidence of the contemporary prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 
According to these two, the rebuilding of the temple began, not 
in 537 B.C., but in 520 B.c. And their testimony is to be preferred. 

The Second Isaiah had entertained very bright hopes for the 
future of his people. He had envisaged the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the laying of the foundation of the temple (xliv. 
28). Yet it was not until 520 B.c., eighteen years after Cyrus had 
brought liberation, that the rebuilding of the temple began. The 
delay may seem astonishing. But good reasons for it may be 
found. Though the temple had been gutted with fire in 586 B.c., 
its stone walls still stood, and worship had continued at the old 
shrine. And the worshippers were not southerners only, for we 
learn from Jeremiah (xli. 5) that northerners too continued to 
present their offerings at the burnt-out temple. So it might seem 
that the people had become accustomed to worship at the old 
site, and they may have felt no pressing need to repair it. Again, 
Cambyses, son and successor of Cyrus, in his march westward to 
invade Egypt in 526/5 B.c., brought Persian armies to Palestine, 
doubtless with resulting distress and hardship to the population. 
These may have been contributory reasons why the temple was 
not more quickly rebuilt, but they were not the primary ones. 
The main cause of the delay is to be found in the wretched con- 
ditions of the times. Of the history of Palestine after 586 B.c. 
until the appearance of Haggai we are poorly informed. But 
when, nearly seventy years later, the curtain is raised again 
in 520 B.C., a fairly clear picture of the social and economic 
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conditions of the age is given to us by Haggai, and supplemented 
a little later by Zechariah. The conditions were deplorable. There 
was a housing shortage; harvests had failed to come up to expec- 
tation; food and drink were hard to come by; warm clothing was 
scarce; there was unemployment; and money went nowhere— 
“the wage-earner earns money only to put it into a bag with a 
hole in it” (Haggai i. 6). It was indeed a day of small things 
(Zech. iv. 10). We who have lived through days not unlike those 
days—days of reconstruction following upon national calamity— 
will have no difficulty in recognizing these features of the 
difficult situation which confronted Haggai and Zechariah. We 
may understand, too, the apathetic mood which had descended 
upon that generation. And we may learn the lesson that, where 
the whole mind and energies of a people are given over to the 
supplying of daily needs, they have little heart for a great religious 
undertaking like the rebuilding of the temple. If Jehovah’s house 
had no roof on it, what was that to them? It was a roof over their 
own heads that they sought first to provide. 

The situation was then unpromising, on both the material 
and spiritual planes, when Haggai appeared on the scene in an 
endeavour to persuade the people to rebuild the temple. His 
task was, as was to be expected in the circumstances, far from 
easy. But his words had the desired effect, the people’s apathy 
was overcome, work on the rebuilding was begun, and four 
years later, in 516 B.C., it was completed. Just at this time events 
were happening which we can hardly doubt provided an impulse 
to Haggai’s insistence that the temple must be rebuilt. There were, 
first, the widespread revolts which broke out in the Persian 
empire at the accession of Darius I, king of Persia, in 521 B.C. 
These revolts were associated in Haggai’s mind with the final 
world cataclysm, which, according to earlier Hebrew thought, 
was to precede the advent of the Messianic age (ii. 6-9, 20-3). 
The second event was the appointment by Darius of Zerubbabel, 
a Babylonian Jew, of the Davidic house, to the governorship of 
Judah (I Esdras iv. 45-57). To Haggai, Zerubbabel was the long- 
awaited Messiah. The Messianic kingdom was at hand. Jehovah 
was on his way home again, and his house must be made ready 
for him. Contemporary history is seen once again moulding pro- 
phetic teaching. 

The rebuilding of the temple marked the beginning of a new 
era for the Jews. Into the veins of the community which grew up 
around it was transfused all the spiritual richness which the 
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exiles from Babylon—a comparatively small number of enthusi- 
asts—brought back home with them. The nation had regained 
its self-respect, and with the restoration of more formal worship 
at the ancient hallowed place, with the opportunity it brought 
for a renewal of the sacrificial system, the burden of national sin 
which in exile had lain grievously heavy upon them now slipped 
from their shoulders. They had made expiation. As the Second 
Isaiah says of Jerusalem, “her iniquity is pardoned; for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (xl. 1). 
In the post-exilic centuries that followed, the temple became the 
centre of the religious life of the community at home, and it 
provided a rallying-point for Jews abroad. It was the basis of 
anew sense of Jewish unity. With the completion of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, we are on the threshold of a new stage in 
Israel’s career, the stage which ushers in the development of that 
very remarkable phenomenon, post-exilic Judaism, so vitally 
important for our understanding of the New Testament and of 
eatly Christianity. With the completion of the rebuilding, our 
Old Testament sources for the sixth century cease. A long 
silence falls, and when it is broken, some seventy years later, we 
are in the period of Nehemiah, and, on traditional dating, of 
Ezra, with whom the first promulgation of the laws of the 
Priestly Code may be associated (Ezra vii. 14; Neh. viii). We are 
at the dawn of yet another day of new things. 

To sum up: The sixth century, which incidentally in its first 
half has been remarkably illuminated by recent archaeological 
discovery, saw the eclipse of Egypt and the passing of world 
power to Babylon. The exile that followed upon the destruction 
of Jerusalem was a turning-point in Jewish history and religion, 
a period in which, against a background of new circumstances, 
new thoughts arose concerning the individual and his responsi- 
bility, concerning the kind of state that it was desirable to build 
in a restored Israel, concerning sacrifice, prayer, fasting, and 
sabbath observance. The exilic period was a time of tremendous 
literary activity, in which a considerable part of the Old Testa- 
ment was either written or rewritten, and it saw the first explicit 
formulation of a unique ethical monotheism, which brought in 
its train new questions concerning God, man and the world, 
which demanded new answers. The appearance of Cyrus, the 
Aryan, brings yet another new scene in world history. Semitic 
power has passed away. The return of some of the Jews from 
Babylon, and the rebuilding of the temple that followed, gave 
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the Jews a fresh start and ushered in the New Testament period. 
This sixth century was a century of hope renewed. Rebirth 
followed on ruin, new life on decay. The disaster of the opening 
yeats was the opportunity for a new outburst of faith in the 
future. Jews, Christians, and Muslims may unite in seeing in 
this century of fundamental change a period of very special 
significance for the future development of their several faiths. 
What took place two thousand five hundred years ago among the 
Jews in Babylon and in Palestine marks out the sixth century B.c. 
as a cteative epoch of the first order in the history of Israel. This 
centuty may claim also Zoroaster, Confucius and the Buddha. 
A creative epoch in the history of Israel indeed it was. “New 
things do I declare.” So proclaims Jehovah in chapter xlii. 9 of 
the Second Isaiah, writing in mid-century. But this century was 
more than a creative epoch in Israel’s history. It was a creative 
epoch in the history of the world. 

We in this twentieth century have witnessed the breakdown 
of older beliefs, the emergence of new ways of thinking, and the 
challenge of new problems. This was the situation in ancient 
Israel in the sixth century B.c. Like today it was a period of 
great danger, but of great opportunity also. The danger was over- 
come, no doubt at heavy cost, and the opportunity was not lost. 


Perhaps we, who live long after, in another outstandingly creative 
epoch of history, may, as we reflect upon the earlier situation, 
draw from it fresh hope and faith to adventure courageously in 
our own most difficult quest. 





VARIETIES OF THE HASAN TRADITION 


By JAMES ROBSON 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ba‘it = al-Ba‘it al-batit, a commentary on Ibn Katir’s [ptisar ‘ulim al-badit, 
by Ahmad Muhammad Sakir, 2nd edn. (Cairo, 1370/ 1951). 

E.I. = Encyclopaedia of Islam, 5 vols. (Leiden, 1913-38). 

E.I.2 = New edn. of above. In progress (1954-). 

G.A.L. = C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt., 2 vols. (Leiden, 1943, 
1949); Supplement, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1937-42). 

H.H. = Hajji Halifa, Lexicon bibliographicum et cnapelanaalltaan, vols. 1, 2 
(Leipzig, 1835-7); vols. 3-7 (London, 1842-58). 

J.A. (ix) = “Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi, traduit et annoté par M. Marcais”, 
Journal Asiatique, série ix, in vols. xvI—xvItI. 

J.A.0.S. = E. E. Salisbury, “Contributions from Original Sources to our 
Knowledge of the Science of Muslim Tradition”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vit (1862), 60 ff. 

Kifaya = al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kitab al-kifaya fi ‘ilm al-riwaya (Haidarabad, 
1357/1938). 

Ma‘rifa = al-Hakim Abi ‘Abdallah al-Naisabiri, Ma‘rifat ‘ulim al-hadit, ed. 
Dr Mu‘azzam Husain (Cairo, 1937). 

Sarkis = Joseph Elian Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopédique de bibliographie arabe 
(Cairo, 1930). 

Tahdib = Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalaini, Tahbdib al-tahdib, 12 vols. (Haidarabad, 
1325-8/1907-10). 

Tawjih = ‘Tahir b. Salih b. Ahmad al-Jaza’iri al-DimaSqi, Taujth al-nagar ila 
usil al-atar (Cairo, 1328/1910). 

‘Ulim = Aba ‘Amr ‘Utmian b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin Ibn al-Salah, ‘U/ém al-hadit, 
with the commentary of Zain al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. al-Husain al-‘Traqi 
entitled a/-Taqyid wal idab, ed. with notes by Muhammad Ragib al- 
Tabbah al-Halabi (Aleppo, 1350/1931). 


Some of the technical terms used in connexion with Hadit have 
given rise to considerable discussion without any convincing 
conclusion being reached. This is sometimes due to a term being 
used with different meanings at different periods, but sometimes 
there is difficulty about terms which have not had such a develop- 
ment of meaning. Among these are such as /asan garib and other 
combinations of terms with /asan, which are found throughout 
Tirmidi’s Jami‘.! It is his practice to add notes to his traditions 
to indicate their quality, and this is where we meet these terms. 


' Tirmidi’s Jami‘ is one of the six collections of Tradition accepted by 
Sunnis. Tirmidi d. 279/892. Cf. G.A.L. 1, 169 f., S. 1, 267 ff. 
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As Ibn al-Salah! mentions in ‘U/ém al-hadit, “The book of Abi 
‘Isa al-Tirmidi is a basic work regarding knowledge of the hasan 
tradition, and he is the one who made it famous and mentioned 
it frequently in his Jami‘”.2 But while Tirmidi gives an explana- 
tion at the end of his Jami‘ of what he means by the term /asan, 
he does not explain what he means when he combines hasan with 
another word or words. He says, “‘By what we-have mentioned 
as a hasan tradition in this book we mean simply that its zsudd is 
hasan in out opinion. Every tradition which is transmitted which 
has no one in its zsmdd who is suspected of falsehood, which is not 
§add,3 and has something to the same effect transmitted by 
another line is in our opinion a /asan tradition.”* He follows this 
by a statement about garib, a term we shall meet frequently, and 
so it is convenient to quote his words here. He says, 


Regarding what he have mentioned as a garib tradition in this book, 
traditionists consider a tradition garib for different reasons. Many a 
tradition is garib through being transmitted by only one line. . .many 
a tradition is considered garib only because of an addition which occurs 
in the tradition, for it is sound only when the addition comes from one 
on whose retentive memory reliance is placed. . .and many a tradition is 


transmitted by many lines and is considered garib only because of the 
nature of the isnad.5 


1 §77-643/1181-1245. G.A.L. 1, 440-2, S. 1, 610 f. 2 ‘Ulam, p. 38. 

3 fadd means isolated, anomalous, or irregular. It has different meanings 
at different periods. The point to consider is what it could have meant to 
Tirmidi. Ibrahim b. Abi ‘Abla (d. 152/769) said, “‘He who transmits the 
$add (traditions) of the learned transmits much evil” (Kifaya, p. 140). Safi'i (150- 
204/767-820) considered it was the type in which a reliable authority gives 
something which disagrees with what is transmitted by other authorities 
(Ma‘rifa, p. 119; Kifaya, p. 141; ‘Ulam, p. 83). Hakim considered it to be the 
type in which an authority gave material which had no support from a 
tradition transmitted by any other, but he did not consider it to be defective 
(Ma‘rifa, p. 119). Ibn al-Salah considered there were classes of sadd traditions 
of varying degrees of authority (‘U/ém, p. 86). The way Tirmidi uses the 
word suggests that he agreed with the earlier view that sadd traditions were 
not reliable, for they are clearly of less authority than the /asan in his view. 
The acceptance of some kinds of fadd seems to belong to a later period than 
Tirmidi. He may have agreed with the view of Safi‘ mentioned above. For 
further reference see J.A.O.S. vu, 110; J.A. (ix), xvi, 101 ff.; Tanjib, 
pp. 220-2. 

4 II, 340. 

5 In this quotation from the Jami‘ the dots indicate the omission of 
examples given in illustration. For further reference to garib see Ma‘rifa, 
pp. 94 ff.; ‘Ulam, pp. 229 ff.; J.A.0.S. vi, 100, 109; J.A. (ix), xv, 112 2, 
xvi, 106 f.; H.H., tv, 322 f.; Tahanawi, pp. 1087 f.; Taujth, p. 209. 
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Traditionists came to divide traditions into three main groups: 
(1) sabih (sound); (2) hasan (good); and (3) da‘if (weak), or sagim 
(infirm). Here we are concerned particularly with the second 
group, but we shall find that it sometimes gets combined with 
the first. As our special interest in the Jasan type in this article is 
when the term is combined with one or more, I first give a trans- 
lation of a passage which gives some of the varying views. It is 
taken from Taujth al-nazar ila usal al-atar by Tahir b. Salih b. 
Ahmad al-Jaza’iri! (Cairo 1328/1910). Jaza@ iri, who was born in 
1268/1851 and died in 1338/1920, spent most of his life in 
Damascus. Sarkis gives a list of twenty-four books and pamph- 
lets which he wrote. This work, from which the following trans- 
lation is made, is a large one dealing mainly with the technical 
terms used by traditionists. It is not an original work, but it has 
value because it gathers together quotations from many well- 
known authorities. On the /asan tradition he has some sub- 
sections. What follows is a translation of the one entitled: 


THE MEANING OF TIRMIDI’S PHRASE, 
“THIS IS A HASAN SAHIH TRADITION” AND SUCH LIKE? 


The béfiz Jalal al-Din al-Suyati3 said in his notes on Tirmidi’s Ja@mi‘ which 
he called O4+t al-mugtadi :+ Ibnal-Salah said there is dubiety about the phrase 


“this is a hasan sabip tradition” used by Tirmidiand others,because the hasan 
falls short of the sabip and by combining them with regard to one tradition 
there is a combination of the denial and the confirmation of that falling 
short. He said the reply to this is that that refers back to the isnad, so when 
one tradition is transmitted with two isndds, one being hasan and the other 
sabib, it may properly be said to be a hasan sabih tradition; that is, it is 
hasan with reference to one isndd and sahbih with reference to another, 
though it cannot be denied that some who used (159) that phrase meant 
basan in its ordinary meaning (a view to which one inclines and which 
the mind does not reject), rather than in its technical meaning which 
is the subject with which we are dealing. End of quotation.’ 


Ibn Daqig al-‘Id® said in a/-Iqtirab:7 The first reply is rebutted by the 


1 G.A.L. S. 0, 777 f., m1, 383 f.; Sarkis, cols. 688-91. 

? The passage is on pp. 158-62. I have indicated in parentheses in the 
course of the translation where the pages from 159 onwards begin. 

3 849-911/1445-1505. G.A.L. 1, 180 ff.,S.1,178 ff. 4 G.A.L.S.1, 268. 

5 “Ulim, p. 44. This is the end of Suyiati’s quotation from Ibn al-Salah. 
Jaz#’iri’s quotation from Suyiti’s book continues to p. 55. 

6 d. 702/1302. G.A.L. 1, 75, S. 1, 66. 

7 The full title is a/-Iqtirab fi bayan al-istilab. G..A.L. 11, 75. His words are 
quoted in ‘Iraqi’s commentary on Ibn al-Salah, pp. 44-6 for the purpose of 
disagreeing with them. 
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traditions about which hasan sabib is used although they have only one 
source. Tirmidi says in some places, “This is a hasan sahih tradition 
which we know only by this line of transmission”. What I say in answer 
to this question is that falling short of the sabip is not made an absolute 
proviso regarding the hasan; the falling short applies to it and is under- 
stood regarding it only when he confines himself to saying basan, for the 
falling short affects it only in a restricted way and does not affect its real 
and essential nature.! The explanation and clear meaning of that is that 
here there are qualities applicable to the transmitters which require the 
acceptance of the transmission, and those qualities are of different 
degrees, some higher than others, like, for example, vigilance,? reten- 
tive memory? and freedom from imperfection;+ so the presence of a 
lower degree like truthfulness5 and lack of being suspected of false- 
hood? is not contradicted by the presence of something higher than it, 
as when retentive memory is combined with truthfulness. So it is 
right that it should be called /asan with reference to the lower quality 
which is, for example, truthfulness, and sahib with reference to the 
higher quality whichis retentive memory and freedom from imperfection. 
On this ground every sahih must be hasan, and that is made necessary 
and supported by the saying of people regarding sahih traditions, “This 
is a hasan tradition”. This is found in the speech of people of earlier 
generations. End of quotation. 

The Aafiz ‘Imad al-Din Ibn Katir7 said: This question is fundament- 
ally misdirected because the combination of the quality of /asan and that 
of sabip in one tradition is a grade intermediate between the sapib and 
the hasan. So here there are three grades of which the safip is the highest 
and the /asan is the lowest, and the third is that which is impregnated by 
both of them; for everything which has an incomplete resemblance to 
one of them has a separate grade for itself, just as one says of what is 
muzz, which is that which contains sweetness and sourness, “ This 1s 
bitter-sweet”’, that is, wuzz. On this ground what he calls hasan sabib 
is of a higher grade in his opinion than the /asan, and his judgement that 
a tradition is sabih pure and simple is stronger than his judgement that 

1 He argues that Tirmidi’s definition of basan already quoted above, p. 48, 
applies only when Aasan is used by itself, and not when it is combined with 
another term. 

2 tayaqquy. 3 pify.  — *_itqan. 5 sidg. 

6 ‘adam al-tuhma bil kidb. ‘Ulim, pp. 133. mentions mutgin and bdfx 
among the highest types of transmitters, and sadéq and maballubu al-sidy 
among the second grade. 

7 701-74/1301-73. G.A.L. ny, 6of., S. 1, 48 f. He wrote a summary of 
‘Ulam entitled Ibtisdr ‘ulim al-badit which has been published with a con- 
mentary by Ahmad Muhammad Sakir under the title a/-Ba‘it al-batit (204 
edn., Cairo). There is no date of publication, but the preface is dated 1379 


1951. A much shorter statement than that quoted by Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id i 
found there, p. 47. 
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it combines the quality of the sahih with that of the hasan. The hafiz Abul 
Fadl al-‘Iraqi! said in the points he raised about Ibn al-Salah: This which 
Ibn Katir said is a judgement with no proof, and it is remote from what 
people have understood Tirmidi’s words to mean. The imam Badr 
al-Din al Zarkasi? and the Aéfiz Abul Fadl Ibn Hajar’ both said in the 
points raised about Ibn al-Salah that this requires the establishment of 
a third class, and no one holds this view. ZarkaSi’s explanation is that 
it goes against the general agreement; then it would involve the idea 
that Tirmidi’s book contains only few sabib traditions because he sel- 
dom confines himself to the statement, “This is a sabip tradition”, yet 
most of what he refers to as having the quality of sabi along with that 
of hasan is found in the two Sabibs. The sath Siraj al-Din al-Bulgini* 
said also in Mahdsin al-istilab that this reply requires consideration, but 
the imam Sams al-Din al-Jazari5 said explicitly in a/-Hidaya: By what 
Tirmidi called sabib hasan he meant that it was a mingling of the quality 


of the sabih with that of the hasan, so it is therefore inferior in meaning 
to sabib. 


Zarkasi said: If you ask my opinion about removing this ambiguity 
I reply that it is possible he may mean by saying hasan sabib in this 
particular form that the two terms are synonymous, and the fact that 
he uses this seldom® is a proof that it is allowable, just as some have 
employed it where they have described the Aasan as having the quality 
of the sabih according to the view of those who have inserted the hasan 
in the sabi class. But it is possible he may intend the real meaning of 
both of them in one ésudd with reference to two sets of circumstances 
and two times; for it is allowable that he may have heard this tradition 
from a man when he was in the condition of being mastdr,’ or of having 
a reputation for truthfulness and trustworthiness, then that man who 
caused him to hear it may have advanced, his condition having risen 
to the grade of full reliability, so Tirmidi or someone else may have 
heard it from him on another occasion and told it with the two descrip- 
tions. It has been transmitted on the authority of more than one that 


1d. 806/1404. G.A.L. u, 77f., S. u, 69f. His commentary on Ibn 
al-Salah entitled a/-Taqyid wal idab is printed in the Aleppo edition of 
‘Uhim. The quotation above is on p. 47. 

2 745-94/1344-92. G.A.L. 1, 112 f., S. 11, 108. 

3773-85 2/1372-1448. G.A.L. 11, 80 ff., S. 11, 72 ff. 

4 724-805/1324-1403. G.A.L. 1, 114, S. 11, 110. For his book quoted 
see G.A.L. 1, 441, S. 1, 611. 

5 751-83 3/13 50-1429. G.A.L. 1, 257 ff, S. 0, 274 ff. GA. L. 11, 260, 

II, 277, no. 13 give the title of his book as al-Hidaya ila ma‘alim (‘ilm) 
abriwaya. H.H. vi, 473 gives Hidaya ila ‘uliim al-riwaya. 

® He uses it very frequently. 

7 Lit. “concealed”. Used of one who appears to be reliable, but whose 
intrinsic reliability is not known. See ‘Ulam, p. 121; J.A. (ix), xv, 135 ff; 
Ba‘it, p. 107. 
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he heard a single tradition from a single fai on more occasions than 
one. This possibility, even if it is remote, is the most likely opinion 
which is held (160). It is also possible that Tirmidi may have expressed 
his personal opinion that it had the quality of being asan and someone 
else’s that it had the quality of being sabib, or vice versa; so it is clear 
that the tradition is in the highest grades of the hasan and the first grades 
of the sabib, and he combined the two terms with reference to the two 
opinions. If you consider Tirmidi’s manner of dealing with it you may 
perhaps rely on this being his purpose. End of ZarkaSi’s words, but 
some of it is taken from al-Ja‘bari! where he says in his Mubsasar that 
his phrase hasan sahih has reference to two sanads or to two opinions, 


The /afiz Ibn Hajar said in a/-Nukat:2 Some of those of later times - 


have replied regarding the root of the ambiguity that it has reference to 
the truth of the two descriptions concerning the tradition with relation 
to the circumstances of its transmitters in the opinion of the leading 
traditionists; so when there is among them one whose tradition is 
sabib in the view of some and hasan in the view of others, that phrase is 
used about it. But fault is found with this on the ground that if he had 
meant that he would have used way (and) with reference to his opinion 
and not with reference to the combination, and said hasan wa-sabib. 
One’s first thought is that Tirmidi is just pronouncing judgement on 
the tradition with reference to something else, which goes contrary to 
the reply. One should also restrict oneself to the consideration of the 
traditions in which Tirmidi combined the two descriptions; then if 
some of them contain matter about whose soundness no one disagrees 
it goes contrary to the reply also. But if this reply were granted it would 
be nearer to his meaning than anything else. I incline to it and am 
pleased with it, and it is possible to reply to the rejection made of it. 
It is said his meaning may be that that has reference to two different 
descriptions, viz. the sndd and the judgement; so it is possible that his 
use of hasan has reference to its isndd and his use of sabib has reference to 
his judgement, because it belongs to the class of what is accepted and 
everything which is accepted may be called sound without qualifica- 
tion. This follows the opinion of those who do not separate the hasan 
from the sapih but call both sapib. Yet that is rejected by what we have 
first of all cited, that Tirmidi has often expressed that judgement about 
traditions whose isndd is sabib. Some of those of later times have replied 
that he meant /asan in the way of those who separate between the two 
classes because its transmitter falls short of the grade of what has 
technically the quality of the sabih, and sabi in the way of those who do 


1 640-732/1242-1333. G.A.L. un, 132f., S. 1, 134f. I cannot identify 
this Mubtasar. H.H. mentions three mubtasars by him in 1, 268; v, 476; 
VI, 176. 

2 This may be his work a/-Nukat al-ziraf ‘alal atraf. See G.A.L. S. 1, 
75, NO. 77. 
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not separate between them; but that is refuted by what we have cited 
before. One of those with whom I came in contact preferred the view 
that the two words in his opinion are synonymous and that his use of 
the second word after the first is by way of giving it confirmation just 
as one says sahih tabit (sound and reliable), jayyid gawi (good and strong), 
etc.; but the rule may go contrary to it, for taking it in the basic mean- 
ing is better than taking it as corroboration because the root principle 
involves the absence of corroboration. But sometimes the opposition 
to that is rejected by the presence of a text which indicates that it is so, 
for we have found more than one, like al-Daraqutni,! use the phrase, 
“This is a sabih tabit tradition”. To sum up, the strongest reply is that 
given by Ibn Daqigq al-‘Id. End of the words of the Jafiz Ibn Hajar in 
al-Nukat. 


He said in the commentary on a/-Nubba:2 When the sabib and the 
hasan are combined in one description the uncertainty concerning the 
transmitter which arises in the one who applies his mind to the subject 
is whether the conditions demanded for the quality of the sapip are all 
to be found in him, or whether he falls short of them; this is where he is 
alone in giving that transmission. The sum of the reply is that the un- 
certainty of the leading traditionists about its transmitters requires that 
one who applies his mind to the subject should not give just one of the 
two descriptions, but it should be called Aasan with reference to its 
description in the opinion of some and sabib with reference to its 
description in the opinion of others. Its purpose is that the particle 
indicating uncertainty has been elided from it because one ought 
tightly to say hasan au sabib, and this is similar to the elision of the con- 
junctive particle from what follows it.3 On this ground what is called 
hasan sabi is inferior to what is called sabib, because a clear statement is 
stronger than uncertainty. This applies to transmission by a single 
authority ; but if the transmission is not by a single authority the applica- 
tion of the two descriptions together to the tradition has reference to 
two isndds, one sabih and the other hasan. On this ground what is called 
basan sabib is superior to a tradition by one transmitter which is called 
simply sabih (161) because numerous lines of transmission add strength.* 


' 306-85 /918-95. G.A.L. 1, 173 f., S. 1, 275. 

2 Ibn Hajar supplied a commentary along with his book Nupbat al-fikr fi 
mustalab abl al-atar. Cf. G.A.L. 1, 441, S. 1, 611. 

3 Cf. what Ibn Hajar has said on that subject above, p. 52. 

* Note that Ibn Hajar’s statements here differ from that of Ibn Katir (see 
p. 50 above). Ibn Hajar treats pasan sabib as inferior to sabip only if there is 
just one transmitter, and if the combination of terms means that one does 
not know which of the two should be applied. He then goes on to argue 
that when there are more isndds than one, the combination of the two terms 
indicates a class higher than safib if that term is used of a tradition which has 
only one transmitter. 
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If the question is raised how Tirmidi can say about some traditions, 
““Hasan garib, we know it only by this line” when he has expressly 
stated the condition applicable to the hasan to be that it should be trans- 
mitted by more than one line, the reply is that Tirmidi did not givea F 
comprehensive explanation of the /asan but only of a particular class 
which occurred in his book, viz. what he calls /asan without any other 
qualification. That means that he calls some traditions fasan, others 
sabi, others garib, others hasan sabib, others hasan garib, others sahib garib, 
others hasan-sabih garib, and his explanation applies only to the first. His 
form of expression is a guide to that where he says in the last part of 
his book, “‘ By what we have called in our book a fasan tradition we mean 
simply that its zsndd is hasan in our opinion. Every tradition which is 
transmitted whose transmitter is not suspected of falsehood, which has 
something to the same effect transmitted by another line and is not F 
Sadd is in our opinion a hasan tradition.”! In this way he makes it known F 
that he is explaining what he calls simply asan. As for what he calls 
hasan sabib, ot hasan garib, or hasan sabib garib, he did not undertake its 
explanation just as he did not undertake the explanation of what he 
calls simply sabi or simply garib. He seems to have omitted that through 
feeling satisfied that it was well known among those who deal with 
this branch of knowledge and confined himself to explaining what 
he calls in his book simply Aasan, either because of its obscurity or 
because it was a new technical usage. On that account he restricted 
it by saying “in our opinion”, and did not attribute it to the 
traditionists as al-Hattabi? did. By this statement many of the citations 
to which long study has been devoted without their aim being made 
clear are rebutted. To God be the praise for what He has inspired and 
taught! 

I3 say that two other ways of explaining it have occurred to me. One 
is that it means hasan li-datihbi and sabih li-gairihi;+ the other is that it 
means hasan with reference to its isndad and sabib, that is, the soundest § 
thing which has come down on the subject, for the phrase “The sound- 
est thing which has come down is such and such” is used even if 
it is hasan or da‘if, so what is meant strengthens it or reduces its weak- 
ness. Then Tirmidi was not alone in using this technical term but was 


1 Note the transposition of phrases compared with Tirmidi’s text trans- 
lated above, p. 48. 

2 d. 386/996, or 388/998. G.A.L. 1, 174, S. I, 275. 

3 After quoting a number of sources Suyiti now offers some suggestions 
of his own. 

4 ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Dihlawi (958-105 2/15 51-1642), for whom see G.A.L. 
S. 11, 603, is quoted in J..A.0.S. vu, 100 to the effect that sabih /i-dati 
(intrinsically sound) is used of a tradition which is perfectly sound, and safib 
li-gairihi of one which falls short of perfection in some respect, but is sup- 
ported by other lines of transmission by means of which the deficiency is 
adjusted. For hasan li-datihi and hasan h-gairihi see below, p. 57. 
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preceded in its use by his saip al-Bubari as Ibn al-Salah' has handed 
down in a work other than his Mubtasar, and also al-Zarka3i and Ibn 
Hajar in their Nukat. ZarkaSi said: Know that this very question occurs 
regarding Tirmidi’s words, “This is a hasan garib tradition”’, because it 
is a condition of the hasan that it should be known by another line of 
transmission while the garib is that which is given by only one trans- 
mitter, and between them there is a contradiction. The answer is that 
garib is applied to different classes, garib with respect to the text and 
garib with respect to the isndd, and the meaning here is the second, not 

the first. This is because this type of garib is known on the authority 
| of a number of the Companions but someone was alone in his trans- 
mission from a Companion. So with regard to the text it is hasan, but 
with regard to the isndd it is garib because only one of that company 
transmitted it. There is no contradiction between the garib in this sense 
_ and the hasan, contrary to other types of garib, for they contradict the 
| hasan. End of the quotation from K#t al-mugtadi. 

The very learned Taqi al-Din Ibn Taimiya? was asked about this 
question and matters related to it, and said in reply: As for the garib, 
it is that which is known by only one line of transmission. Sometimes 
it is sabi, like the tradition that deeds are to be judged by intentions,3 
_ hist prohibition of selling and giving away the right of succession,5 
and the tradition that he entered Mecca with a helmet on his head.® 
These are sabi) in Buhari and Muslim, but they are garib in the opinion 
of traditionists. The first is established only on the authority of Yahya 


b. Sa‘id al-Ansari7 from Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Taimi® from ‘ Alqama 
b. Waqqas al-Laiti® from ‘Umar b. al-Hattab;!° the second is known 
only in the tradition of ‘Abdallah b. Dinar! from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar ;?2 
and the third is known only by the transmission of Malik!3 from al- 
Zuhri'4 from Anas ;15 but most garib traditions are da‘if. As for the hasan 


' In ‘Ulam, p. 38 (cf. Ba‘it, p. 63) Ibn al-Salah mentions Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and Buhari among others before Tirmidi who used asan sporadically. But 
probably the reference here is to people before Tirmidi using asan garib. 

? 661-728/1263-1328. G.A.L. 1, 125 ff., S. u, 119 ff. 

3 Buhari, Bad’ al-waby, 1; Muslim, Imara, 155. 

* Le. the Prophet’s. 

$ Buhari, ‘I¢g, 10; Muslim, ‘Iq, 17. 6 Buhari, Magazi, 48. 

7d. 144/761, or 146. Tahdib, x1, 221 ff. 

8 d. 119/737, or 120, or 121. Tahdib, 1x, 5 ff. 

9 d. during the Caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (65-86/68 5-705). 
Tahdib, vit, 280 f. 

'© The second Caliph, assassinated 23/644. E.I. 111, 982 ff. 

" d. 127/744. Tahdib, v, 201 f. 12 d, 73/693. E.I.?, 1, 53 f. 

'S.d. 179/795. E.I. m1, 205 ff.; G.A.L. 1, 184 ff, S. 1, 297 ff. 

“ d. 124/742. ELI. 1v, 1239 ff. 

'S d. ¢. 91-3/709-11. E.I.2, 1, 482. ‘Ulam, pp. 84 f. mentions these three 
traditions in the chapter on the Jddd type. Cf. above, p. 48, n. 3. 
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in Tirmidi’s technical usage, it is that which is transmitted by two lines, 
which contains among its transmitters no one who is suspected of 
falsehood, and is not fadd disagreeing with (162) sound traditions, 
These are the conditions which Tirmidi laid down regarding the hasan, 
but some people say that at times he applies the name /asan to what is 
not of that nature, such as a tradition which he calls hasan garib, for it is 
transmitted by only one line, yet he has called it hasan. The answer has 
been given that it is sometimes garib, being transmitted from only one 
Follower, but it has been transmitted from him by two lines, so be- 
coming /asan because of the number of its lines of transmission from 
that person, though originally garib. Similarly, the sabib hasan garib is 
sometimes transmitted with an isndd which is sabih garib, then is trans- 
mitted from the earliest transmitter by a sabip line of transmission and 
by another, becoming by that means fasan though it is sabih garib, 
because the /asan is that which has a number of lines and contains no 
one who is suspected. If it is sabib by the two lines it is sabip pure and 
simple, but if the soundness of one of the two lines is not known, this 
is hasan. It is sometimes garib with respect to the isnad, being known 
through that zsadd only by that line of transmission, while it is pasan 
with respect to the text, because the text has been transmitted by two 
lines. On this account one says, “And in the chapter from so and so and 
so and so”’, thus there are witnesses to its sense which make clear that 
its text is hasan even if its isnad is garib. If one says at the same time that 
it is sahih it will have been established by a safih line and transmitted 
by a hasan line, so the qualities of being sabib and of being hasan are 
combined in it. It may be garib by that line, no line other than that 
being known for that isnad, and if it is sabib by that line it is sometimes 
sabi garib. This is a matter about which there is no doubt; the doubt 
affects only the combination of the qualities of Jasan and garib. But tt 
has already been said that it is sometimes garib and then becomes /asan, 
so it is hasan garib according to what has been mentioned regarding the 
two meanings. This contains enough for those who are diligent and 
careful. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The passage translated above is mainly taken from Suyitis 
Qiut al-mugtadi, 2 commentary on Tirmidi’s Jami‘, followed by 
a much shorter quotation from Ibn Taimiya. The quotations 
given by Suyiiti and the statement made by Ibn Taimiya show 
that the difficulty of explaining some of the technical terms used 
in connexion with Hadit may arise because we find a combination 
of terms which appear to be contradictory. This difficulty does 
not affect sabib garib in the same way as it affects others. A sabi 
tradition is one which has a fully connected isndd consisting of 
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men all of whom are thoroughly reliable. Garib is used of a 
tradition which comes from one man at some stage or stages, or in 
which one transmitter gives a detail not supplied by anyone else, 
and the term may apply to either text or ssndd. If all the trans- 
mitters are men of the highest authority, this type of garib is 
also sabih; but it is recognized that most garib traditions are not 
sabib. There is, however, nothing inherently contradictory be- 
tween the two terms, and so it is quite natural to find them 
combined on occasion. 

If it is possible to explain sabi garib, it is not so easy to justify 
hasan garib which Tirmidi uses frequently, or garib hasan which 
he uses occasionally. Ibn al-Salah gives Hattabi’s definition of 
hasan thus: “‘ The fasan is that whose origin is known and whose 
men are well-known. It is the pivot of most of Hadit, is accepted 
by most of the learned, and used by all the fagihs.”! He quotes 
Tirmidi’s statement already given on p. 48.2 He also says that 
one of a later time (explained by al-‘Iraqi as being Abul Faraj 
Ibn al-Jauzi)3 held that the Aasan type is that which contains a 
slight weakness which can be forgiven, and may be used as a 
basis on which fagihs can work.+ But Ibn al-Salah is not satisfied 
with all this, saying that Tirmidi and Hattabi do not really 
distinguish between sapip and hasan. He therefore suggests that 
the hasan is of two types: (1) the tradition whose ssndd is not free 
from someone who is mastir, whose proficiency is not fully 
ascertained, but who is not negligent or guilty of many errors in 
what he transmits, or suspected of falsehood in connexion with 
Tradition, and there should be a tradition to similar effect trans- 
mitted by one or more lines; (2) the tradition whose transmitter 
has a reputation for truthfulness and trustworthiness, but who 
does not reach the grade of men quoted in safih traditions be- 
cause he falls short of them in retentive memory and complete 
exactness, yet is of a higher grade than the one whose traditions 
ate rejected when he is the only transmitter. The tradition must 
also contain no weakness. He says that (1) corresponds to 
Tirmidi’s explanation and (2) to Hattabi’s.5 

A distinction is made between a/-hasan li-datihi and al-hasan 
h-gairibi. The former, which may be translated “intrinsically 
good”, is the type which has no weakness or anomaly and has a 
connected ssuad consisting of men recognized as trustworthy and 

' “Ulam, pp. 30 f. 2 ‘Ulim, p. 31. 
3 510-97/1116-1200. G.A.L. 1, 659 ff., S. 1, 914 ff. 
4 “Ulam, p. 32. 5 ‘Ulim, pp. 32-4. 
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accurate, but not quite so accurate as transmitters of sabih tradi- 
tions. The second, which may be translated “extrinsically good”, 
is the type which does not inspire complete confidence if it is the 
only transmission, but which may be considered if the material 
is transmitted also by some other line.! One would imagine that 
if the term /asan garib is justifiable it must refer to a tradition of 
the type of hasan i-datihi, but to give a satisfactory judgement on 
this matter it would be necessary to pick out and examine every 
tradition which is called pasan garib or garib hasan. Ibn Hajar, 
following Ibn Dagiq al-‘Id, evades an explanation by arguing 
that Tirmidi’s definition of hasan applies only when that word 
occurs by itself and not when it is combined with some other 
term.? ZarkaSi suggests that hasan garib means that the tradition 
is hasan with reference to the text but garib with reference to the 
isnad.3 This is a possible explanation, for while the text or some- 
thing similar to it may be known by other lines of transmission, 
there may be something in the particular zsudd which classes it 
as garib. Ibn Taimiya agrees that this is so in some instances, and 
holds that sometimes it may be garib at one stage of the ésudd and 
hasan at a later one.* ‘Abd al-Haqq suggests that it may be garib 
by one line and Aasan by another.s 

While there is some disagreement about the meaning of hasan 
sabip, it does not generally present so much difficulty. The 
common explanation is that this is a type whose ésudd is hasan 
but is supported by another whose isuad is sabi. Ibn al-Salah 
gives this explanation, but he qualifies it by expressing an inclina- 
tion to accept the view of those who hold that here /asan is not 
used in its technical sense, but in its ordinary meaning of “good”. 
There are other attempts to explain hasan sabip. Ibn Katir says it 
represents a class intermediate between sabih and hasan, but this is 
rejected by ‘Iraqi who says there is no proof of it.7 Zarkasi 
suggests that hasan and sabip are synonymous, and then that such 
traditions may have been heard at different times, once when 


1 Cf. J.A.0.S. vu, 100; J.A. (ix), Xvi, 499, 502 f.; Tanjth, pp. 147 f., and 


2 See above, pp. 50, 54. 

3 See above, p. 55. 4 Seé above, p. 56. 

5 J.A.0.S. vi, 101. On p. 102 he mentions a view that the term may 
mean hasan or garib, and another, which he considers far-fetched, that hasan 
is to be understood in its everyday meaning. 

6 ‘Uliim, p. 44. 

7 Cf. ‘Ulam, p. 47; Ba‘it, p. 47, and above, p. 50, where Ibn Katir’s words 
are given with explanatory addition. 
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some transmitter’s qualifications were not known to be of the 
highest grade and later when this came to be known;! but this 
does not sound a very likely explanation. He explains it other- 
wise by saying that Tirmidi may have considered hasan what 
someone else considered sabib, or vice versa, and so Tirmidi 
applied both terms to it.2 This guess sounds at least possible. Ibn 
Hajar inclines to this latter view which can be explained by the 
omission of the conjunction wa (and) between the two terms.3 
But although he has said this and has followed it by criticizing 
some other views, he declares the strongest view to be that of 
Ibn Dagiq al-‘Id* who argues that different qualities may be 
combined among the transmitters, some higher than others, and 
that hasan and sabih refer to different qualities, for the presence 
of a quality of lower grade is not contradicted by the presence at 
the same time of a quality of higher grade. He argues that such 
qualities as, for example, vigilance, retentive memory and free- 
dom from imperfection are of the highest grade, whereas such 
qualities as truthfulness and lack of being suspected of falsehood 
ate of lower grade. The tradition might therefore be called hasan 
with reference to someone who has the quality of truthfulness, 
and sabip with reference to someone who has the quality of free- 
dom from imperfection, for he is presumably referring to different 
men in an snad where everyone is not of the very highest quality. 
He says his argument is supported by the fact that every sabip 
tradition is hasan, for people of earlier generations said regarding 
sabih traditions, “‘'This is a basan tradition”. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether /asan in such a statement was not used in its 
otdinary meaning of “good” at a time before it became a 
technical term. Ibn Hajar also discusses the possibility of basan 
Sahib meaning hasan ot sabib, but he allows this only if there is a 
single isndd about whose quality there is uncertainty. Otherwise 
he comes back to the more general view that hasan sabib applies to 
two isndds, one hasan and the other sabib.5 

Tirmidi also uses hasan sabib garib, hasan garib sabi, sabih hasan 
garib, and garib hasan sabib. These terms do not find much explana- 
tion so far as I have been able to discover. Ibn Hajar makes the 
astonishing suggestion that Tirmidi did not explain them be- 
cause they were well known among traditionists.6 Ibn Taimiya 
says of sabih hasan garib that it is sometimes transmitted with an 


™ See above, p. 51. 2 See above, p. 52. 
3 See above, p. 52. 4 See above, pp. 50 and 53. 
5 See above, p. 53. 6 See above, p. 54. 
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isnad which is sabib garib, then is transmitted from the earliest 
transmitter by a sapip line and by another, so becoming hasan as 
well as sahih garib.' This is possible, but one would like an explana- 
tion of the other groupings of the three terms. Do they indicate 
different types, or are they all used with the same meaning? 
Ibn al-Salah, whose ‘U/ém al-hadit is recognized as a classical 
work on the various branches of Hadit studies, attempts to 
explain hasan sabih,? but he has nothing to say about hasan Sarib, 
ot hasan sabib garib, ot any other of the combinations of terms 
mentioned above. One wonders why he left such terms unnoted, 
for his book deals very fully with all matters relating to Hadit, 
and normally he does not omit any technical terms which ate 
generally recognized as such. The only suggestion one can make 
is that he had no explanation to offer, and therefore he left these 
terms unmentioned. He cannot have failed to be aware of them, 
for he was familiar with Tirmidi’s work. Although the earlier 
writer al-Hakim3 was also familiar with Tirmidi’s work he does 
not discuss his technical terms. One might also have expected 
some information from al-Hatib al-Bagdadi5 in his book a/- 
Kifaya fi ‘ilm al-riwaya, but although he deals with a number of 
technical terms, he does not mention the types of hasan traditions. 
While it is unfortunate that Tirmidi did not explain all the terms 
he used, it is strange to find that little is said about them till a 
fairly late period. It is striking that the discussion of some of the 
terms mentioned above seems to belong to a later date than Ibn 
al-Salah. It is said to have taken some considerable time before 
Tirmidi’s Jami‘ was recognized as an authoritative work, and 
this may provide some partial explanation of the delay in trying 
to explain his terms. One’s guess is that some of the terms used 
by Tirmidi were peculiar to himself, and as he gave no explana- 
tion of their meaning, earlier scholars felt no urge to explain 
them. Ibn al-Salah could go the length only of fasan sabip, and 
even here he was in two minds as to its meaning.® It was left to 
a later generation to explain some at least of the terms; but un- 
fortunately one feels that the efforts of later scholars are mete 
conjectute without any real basis for the explanation. What is 


' See above, p. 56. 2 P. 44. 

3 321-405/933-1014. G.A.L. 1, 175, S. 1, 276 f. See Ma‘rifa, p. 85. 

4 ‘Ulim, p. 45 says Hakim did not treat fasan as a separate class, but in- 
cluded it among the classes of sabi. 

5 392-463/1002-71. G.A.L. 1, 400 f., S. 1, 562 ff. 

6 ‘Ulim, p. 44. 
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needed is an examination of the places where these terms are 
used in order to see whether any principle can be discovered. 
But here too there may be a difficulty, for Ibn al-Salah has warned 
us that copies differ in calling traditions hasan, hasan sabib, and 
such like, and so he gives the advice to collate a number of 
copies and rely on matters about which they agree.' If this is so, 
it is obvious that a very wide field of study is opened up, for 
one cannot attempt to explain the various combinations of 
terms satisfactorily before one has formed an opinion about 
which term Tirmidi used in the various traditions. 


' ‘Ulim, p. 38. 





THE NAMES OF THE WEEKDAYS 
IN ETHIOPIC 


By Wo.F LEsLau 


The Semitic Ethiopic vocabulary displays a great variety of 
elements.! There is the common Semitic stock, there are the 
Semitic elements found either in all the Ethiopian languages or 
only in North Ethiopic (Geez, Tigre, Tigrinya) or only in 
South Ethiopic (Amharic, Gurage, Harari, Argobba, Gafat), and 
finally there are the loanwords. The loanwords derive either from 
Cushitic or from Arabic. The Cushitic loanwords result from the [ 
close contact of Semitic Ethiopic with Cushitic, the indigenous 
language family of Ethiopia. As for the Arabic loanwords, they > 
entered Ethiopic as a result of Islamic influence and of the F 
contact of Ethiopia with the Arabs.2 While on the whole the 
North Ethiopic group has preserved the Semitic type, the South F 
Ethiopic group is strongly influenced by foreign elements. This 
linguistic situation is reflected in the Semitic Ethiopic names for 
the weekdays. 

Indeed the weekdays of the various Semitic Ethiopian languages 
are expressed by the following elements: (1) Semitic roots; 
(2) Arabic loanwords ; (3) Cushitic loanwords ; (4) names of places F 
in which the markets are held on a particular day; (5) names of 
saints worshipped on certain days or born on these days. 


SEMITIC ROOTS 


“Saturday ”’3 is expressed either by the Semitic Ethiopic root sub¢ “Sab- 
bath” or by the Semitic root gdm “first” or by a combination of both Ff 


1 The languages are abbreviated as follows: A. = Aymellel, Amh. = 
Amharic, Arg. = Argobba, C. = Chaha, E. = Ea, Ed. = Endegen, En. = 
Ennemor, G. = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Go. = Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, Har. = 
Harari, M. = Muher, Ms. =Masqan, S. = Selti, Te. = Tigre, Tna.= 
Tigrinya, W. = Wolane, Z. = Zway. The sources for the various languages 
are well known to the é¢thiopisant and will not be mentioned here. The docv- 
ments for Gurage, Harari and Argobba come from my unpublished material. 

2 See J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (Oxford University Press, 
1952); W. Leslau, “The Phonetic Treatment of the Arabic Loanwords in 
Ethiopic”, Word, x11 (1957), 100-23. 

3 I begin with “Saturday ” because the same root, with variants, is also used 
for “Sunday”. It therefore seemed advisable to place these two days together. 
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The root sab¢! is found in sdnbat (G., Ed.), sdémbad? (Arg.). It is more 
closely defined by the expression sdnbatad ’ayhud (G.) “the Sabbath of 
the Jews”. 

This root is followed by the Semitic root for “small”: sanbat na’is3 
(Te.) “the small Sabbath”, a’us sanbat+ (Amh.), as against “Sunday” 
which is the “big Sabbath” (see “Sunday”, below). 

The root subt is also used with the Semitic root gdm “first”’, which 
underwent various phonetic changes in the Gurage dialects. Thus, 
sanbat qddamit (G.) “the first Sabbath”, gadame sdnbat’ (Amh.), gadam 
sanbat (M., Ms.), qddan sdnbdt (Go.), gadam sdnbat (A.), qdtam sdanbat® 
(C., E., En.), gata sanbat? (C., Gt.). 

The word sdnbat is preceded by an(@), for which I have no explana- 
tion, in an sdnbat (S., W.), and sanbat (Z.). 

The root gdm “first” for the expression “Saturday” is used in 
gadam (G., Tna.), gadame (Amh.), qadamd (Gaf.).8 


“Sunday” is expressed either by the Semitic root ’hd “one”? or by 
the Semitic Ethiopic root sub¢ or by a combination of both. 

The root hd “one” occurs in ’abud (G.), ahud (Amh.).!° Geez has also 
the expression ’ahud sdnbat “first Sabbath” or sanbata ’abud “Sabbath of 
the first”’,!! whereas Amharic also uses ahud sanbat. Note that the 
nominal form *gatul is used for the expression of the days; this nominal 
form will be used for all the other days of the week.!? 


‘It represents the Hebrew Jabbat, Syriac Jsabbét2 with nasalization 
(Noeldeke, Nene Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, p. 37). For the 
literature on sabbat, see L. Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, 
Pp. 947, col. 2. 

2 nb became mb by assimilation; for the final d in Argobba, see Word, v 
(1949), 273-4. 

3G, na’esd, Tna. na’asd, Te. na’asa, South Ethiopic *anndsd; Akkadian 
ené§u “become weak”, Soqotri ’enes “be small”. 

4 I. Guidi, Supplemento al Vocabolario amarico-italiano, col. 6o. 

5 Guidi, op. cit. col. 176. 

6 d of gdm became a glottalized ¢ by assimilation to the glottalized ¢ of 
the root. 

7 Note the loss of the labial ~. 

8 For the observance of the Sabbath in the Christian Ethiopian church, 
see E. Ullendorff, J. Semitic Stud. 1 (1956), 243. 

° The other Semitic languages likewise use the root “‘one” for “Sunday”: 
Hebrew uses the ordinal “‘first” (ydm riton “first day”), Arabic uses the 
cardinal ( yawmu-l-abad). 

In Amharic the glottal stop became zero, and / is represented in learned 
words by 4. 

™ Geez also uses with all the names of the weekdays the noun ‘a/ét “day” 
in the construct state preceding the name of the day; thus ‘alata ’shud “ Sun- 
day”, ‘alata sdnuy “Monday”, and so on. 

2 For the form gatul (qatul) used for the names of the days, see M. Cohen, 
“Noms des jours en éthiopien”, Comptes rendus du GLECS, v1, 2-3. The form 
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The root sab¢ is found in saubat (Tna., Amh.), sambad (Arg.), sdnbata 
krastiyan (G.) “the Sabbath of the Christians”’. 

The word sanbdt can be preceded by the qualificatives “main” or 
“big”. With the qualificative “main” it occurs in w#r sdnbattd (Gaf.)! 
“the main Sabbath”, war sdnbat (C., E., En., Gt., M., Go., A.), w 
sdnbat (Ms.). 

With the qualificative for “big” it is found in sdnbat ‘abbay* (Te.) 
“the big Sabbath”, (‘)abiy sanbat (Amh.),3 gidir sanbat (S., W.),* ya- 
gadar sanbat (Z.) “the Sabbath that is big”. For the “small Sabbath”, 
see “Saturday”, above. 


“Monday” is expressed by the Semitic root for “two”. In Geez 
and in Tigrinya it has the nominal form gdtul (qatul). The forms ate: 
sdnuy (G., Tna.), sano (Te.), sdto (Amh.),5 sda (Gaf.). Note that the 
Semitic root say (Arabic itnad-ni, Hebrew Sén-ayim) is used in Ethiopic 
only in connexion with the days, whereas the number “two” is ex- 
pressed in Ethiopic by the Semitic root &/’: G. kal’e, Tna. kalatid, Amh. 
hulat, and so on.® 


“Tuesday” is expressed either by the Semitic root for “three” or 
by the root for “Monday” (see above), preceded by a root meaning 
“the morrow (of Monday)” or “following (Monday)”.7 

The Semitic root s/s “three” occurs in Salus (G.), sdlus (Tna.). 

The expression “the morrow of Monday” occurs in maksdno (Amh.), 
maksdna (Gaf.), for *magast-séto “the morrow of Monday”.8 The 


expression “following Monday” is found in ¢é/ay? sano (Te.).?° 


““ Wednesday” is expressed by the Semitic root rb‘ “four”, the root 
undergoing various phonetic changes characteristic of the spoken 


became qatul in ’ahud because of the laryngeal (see M. Cohen, J..A. (1927), 
pp. 35 ff.). Note that the Arabic dialect of Datina has likewise the form qatil 
for “Tuesday” and ‘“‘ Wednesday”: yawm/(u) talat “Tuesday”, yawm(y) 
raba‘ “Wednesday”. 

1 war is the expression for “male” in all the Gurage dialects. 

2 The root ‘by “big” occurs in G., Te. and Tna.; cf. Hebrew ‘“ab¢()) 
ce thick pas 

3 I. Guidi, op. cit. col. 60. 

4 Har. gdddara “be big”. 

5 # represents the palatalization of z. 

6 Hebrew uses the ordinal “second” (yom seni “Monday”, lit. “second 
day”), Arabic uses the cardinal (_yawmu-l ’itnayni). 

7 The expression “Tuesday” by “the morrow of Monday” or “following 
Monday” is not Semitic. 

8 See Leslau, Word, v (1949), 277-8. 

9 From the Semitic root “/w “follow”: Arabic tala, G. talawa. 

10 The Hebrew expression for “Tuesday” is yém sé/isi, lit. “third day”, 
Arabic yawmu-t-tulata’. 
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Ethiopian languages. Thus, rabu‘ (G., Tna.), ’ardrba‘a (Te.),! ribea 
(Gaf.), rob, rabu (Amh.), drob (M., Ms., Go., A.), ardb (Z.), arbe (Ed., S.), 
arpe (S.),? draw (E.), aro} (C., E., Gt.).4 

“Thursday” is expressed by the Semitic root bms “five”: bamus 
(G.), bamus (Tna.),5 amus (Amh., C., E., En., M., Ms., Go., A.),° amis 
(Z.), amusé (Gaf.).7 Note that certain Gurage regions inhabited by 
Christians and Moslems alike also use the Arabic loanword for “'Thurs- 
day” (see below “Arabic loanwords”). 


“Friday” is expressed by the Semitic root ‘rb “evening”, that is, 
“the night (before Saturday)”: ‘arb (G.),8 ‘arbi (Tna.), arb (Amh.),° 
arba (Gaf.).1° 


ARABIC LOANWORDS 


The Arabic loanwords for the weekdays are found in the Moslem 
regions of Ethiopia. This is the case in the city of Harar, in cer- 
tain Gurage regions, in the region of the Argobba speakers to 
the north of Ankober, and in sections of Eritrea where Tigre is 
spoken.!! It is interesting to note that, while in Harari all the 
names of the weekdays are Arabic, in the other languages men- 
tioned above only the names for “Thursday” and “Friday” are 
Arabic, while for “Wednesday” certain languages use an Arabic 


loanword, others a Semitic Ethiopic root. One could easily 
explain the fact that the expression for “Friday”’, the holy day of 
the Moslems, was taken over by the Islamized regions of 
Ethiopia, but it is more difficult to understand why the Arabic 
expression for “Thursday” became so widespread in Ethiopia. 
It should be pointed out that the Arabic words for “Thursday” 
and “Friday” are also used in the Sidamo group. 


' The initial syllable ’ar- is repeated. 

? Is perhaps taken from Hadiya harpe, Alaba harpd. 

3 The syllable -rab (-rab, -rdw) became -ro. ° 

* The Hebrew expression for “Wednesday” is ydm rébi‘, lit. “fourth 
day”; in Arabic it is yawmu-l-arba‘a’. 

’ The Semitic and Proto-Ethiopic / coalesced with / in Tigre and Tigrinya. 

® The Ethiopic velar / became zero in South Ethiopic. 

7 The Hebrew expression for “Thursday” is yom hdmiJi, lit. “fifth day”; 
in Arabic it is yawmu-l-hamis. 

8 For G. ‘arb in relation to Aramaic ‘arubta, see Dillmann, Lexicon linguae 
atthiopicae, col. 964. 

® “became zero in South Ethiopic. 

'© The Hebrew expression for “Friday” is yom J7s, lit. “sixth day”, 
whereas in Arabic it is gum‘a from the root gm‘ “gather”. 

' Trimingham, op. cit. passim. 
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The loanwords are:! 


“Saturday”: sabti (Har.), from Ar. sabt. 
“Sunday”: alhad (Har.), from Ar. ( yawmu)-labad. 
“Monday”: ésnin (Har.), from Ar. a/-itnayni.? 
“Tuesday”: sa/asa (Har.), from Ar. at-talata’. | 
“Wednesday”: arba’a (Har.), and perhaps arbiya (Arg.), arbea (W.), F 
from Ar. ’arba‘a’. 
“Thursday”: kdmis, kdmis (Te.), kams (C., En., Ed., Gt., S., W), § 
kamis (E., Arg.), xamis (Har.), from Ar. hamis.3 Note that this Arabic F 
loanword is also used in Eastern Sidamo: Qabenna kamsa, Alaba kamis, F 
“Friday”: gum’a (Har.), guma’a (Arg.), gam‘at (Te.), gimat (C., E, 
Gt., S., W.), gmat (Z.), Zim’ at (En., Ed.), from Arabic gum‘a. As is the F 
case for “Thursday”, the Arabic loanword for “Friday” is also used F 


in certain Eastern Sidamo dialects: Qabenna, Alaba gimatita, Hadiya f 
Lim ata. 


CUSHITIC LOANWORDS - 


The Cushitic loanwords are found only in the Gurage dialects. 
These loanwords belong to the Eastern Sidamo group, a sub- 
stratum language of Gurage. 3 

With the exception of the single abba “Sunday” of Endeget, F 
the only other Cushitic root used in all the Gurage dialects is F 


watdt “Monday”. A cursory examination of the names of the F 
weekdays in Cushitic led me to the conclusion that “‘ Monday” 
is the only day of the week that has a special name in Cushitic, F 
while “‘Tuesday”’ is expressed either by the name of the market F 
place (Qabenna magari gdba, Alaba magar gaba) or is taken ovet F 


from Ambharic (Kambatta mdgosannd, Sidamo maksaiio, and § 
SO On). 


“Sunday”: abba (Ed.), probably taken from East Sidamo: Kambatta, 
Qabenna, Tambaro, Alaba abbdta, from abba “big” (Kambatta).* This F 
root is either common to Semitic (‘by)5 and Cushitic or it is a Semitic F 


Ethiopic loanword (*‘abbay) taken over by Cushitic; it then passed into F 
Endegefi. 


t The classical form is used since we do not know from which Arabic 
dialect the loanword originated. 

2 For Arabic ¢ of the loanwords represented in Harari as s, see Word, xi 
(1957), 111. | 

3 For Arabic of the loanwords represented in Ethiopic as &, see Worl, F 
XIII (1957), 117. 

4 For “Sunday” expressed by the root “big”, see above “Sunday” undet 
“Semitic roots”’. 


5 See note 2, p. 64. 
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THE NAMES OF THE WEEKDAYS IN ETHIOPIC 


“Monday”: wafat (Gurage), from Qabenna, Alaba wofdtl, Hadiya 
wotata balla. See also “Tuesday”. 

“Tuesday” is expressed by “the morrow of Monday” in wétat 
méraga (C., E., En.), watdt mdannag (M., Go., A.), wiltdt mannaga (Ms.). 
While wafat is the Cushitic root (see above, “Monday”), méraga, 
mannag(a) is of Gurage origin. 

The Sidamo wafdt prefixed by another element for which I have no 
explanation is also found in hiwtat (W.), hubutdt (Z.). 

For other names of weekdays expressed by the same words in 
Cushitic and Gurage, see “Market places”, below. 


MARKET PLACES 


The names for “Saturday” and “Tuesday” are expressed in 
certain Gurage dialects by names of places in which the markets 
ate held on this particular day. The place-name is then followed 
by the Ethiopic root *gabdya “market”. These expressions are 
also used in some East Sidamo dialects and it is quite possible that 
Gurage took it over from East Sidamo. 


“Saturday”: enndr gad (Ed.), lit. “the market (held) at Ennar”. 

“Tuesday”: mdagar gabd%a (En., S.), magdr gabaya (Gt.), magdr garda 
(Ed.), lit. “the market (held) at Magar”.! The same expression is also 
used in Qabenna magari gabd, Alaba magar gabd; see above. 


NAMES OF SAINTS 


The weekdays expressed by names of saints occur only in 
Atgobba, a Moslem region. These saints are worshipped by the 
Moslems. 


“Tuesday”: nur abusin (Arg.), a Moslem saint born on Tuesday, 
wotshipped in southern and western Ethiopia.? 
“Wednesday”: abdaqader (Arg.), a Moslem saint.3 


' This was the meaning given to me for these expressions, as opposed to 
Word, v (1949), 278 where it is translated “‘big market”. 

* Cerulli, Studi etiopici, 11, 7-8; Trimingham, op. cit. pp. 249-50. 

3 Trimingham, op. cit. pp. 239-40, 241, 249, 254. 





THE NAMES OF THE WEEKDAYS IN ETHIOPIC 


EXPRESSIONS OF UNKNOWN OR DOUBTFUL ORIGIN 

“Monday”: hargat (Arg.).! 

“Thursday”: kaw (Arg.). 

“Friday”: addard (C., E., M., Ms., Go., A.), addard (En.), means 
perhaps “‘he caused it to bless” (from the Gurage verb *dard “bless”, 
expressing the idea that Friday is a blessed day or brings blessings. 


A table of the names of the weekdays in the various Ethiopic 
languages is given opposite. 


If we interpret correctly this table of the names of the 
weekdays we shall notice the influence of religion (Christian, 
Moslem), the influence of the cultural environment (Sidamo), 
and at times a combination of the two elements. On the whole, 
Christian regions preserve the Semitic type, the Moslem regions 
adopt Arabic loanwords, whereas the Gurage regions have a 
combination of both the religious and cultural factors. 

The Semitic way of naming the weekdays with the Semitic 
root bt (snbt) for “Saturday” and “Sunday”, ‘rb for “Friday”, 
and the numerals “one, two, three, four, five” for the other 
days of the week, is used in Geez, Tigrinya, Amharic, and Gafat, 
language communities of Christian faith. The influence of Arabic 
through Islam is noticeable in Tigre, which expresses “Thuts- 
day” and “Friday” with Arabic loanwords (kdmis, Samat). With- 
in the group of languages mentioned above, Tigre, Amharic, and 
Gafat express “Tuesday ” by acombination of “ Monday” with the 
element of “the morrow of...” (Amh. maksdtio, Gafat maksiua), 
ot “following...” (Te. talay sano). 

Harar, the most important Moslem centre in Ethiopia, uses 
Arabic loanwords throughout. 

Argobba, another Moslem centre, uses either Arabic loan- 
words (kdms “Thursday”, guma’a “Friday”), or names of 
Moslem saints (nur abusin ““'Tuesday”’, abdaqador “‘Wednesday”’), 
ot wotds of unknown origin (hargat “Monday”, kaw “'Thuts- 
day”). Only the Ethiopic sdnbat is used for “Saturday” and 
“Sunday”. 


1 I wonder whether argat is not borrowed from Arabic rf “go out”, 
without stating the reason why “Monday” should be connected with the 
idea of “go out”. If this be the case, the Cushitic and the Gurage wefil 


26 


“Monday” is perhaps also to be derived from the Semitic root ws’, wf “ 90 


out” (Amh. wétta, Gur. *wata). It would then follow that the root fot § 


“Monday” would be a Semitic Ethiopic loanword in Cushitic. 
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THE NAMES OF THE WEEKDAYS IN ETHIOPIC 


Gurage preserves the Ethiopic element *sdnbat for “Saturday” 
and “Sunday”, qualifying “Saturday” by “first sabbath” and 
“Sunday” by “main” or “big (sabbath)”’. It also preserves the 
Semitic root for “four” for “Wednesday”, with the possible 
exception of Selti. As for the other days, the expression for 
“Monday” is Cushitic throughout. The name for “Tuesday” is 
expressed either as “the next day after Monday” or “the market 
of Magar”. In the expressions for “Thursday” and “Friday” 
we notice the influence of religion. Indeed, the Moslem regions 
(Endegen, Gyeto, Selti, Wolane) express “Thursday” by the 
Arabic loanword (kdms), the Christian regions (Muher, Aymellel) 
by the Ethiopic root for “five” (amus), whereas the regions 
inhabited by Christians and Moslems use both the Ethiopic root 
(amus) and the Arabic loanword (kéms). Exactly the same divi- 
sion occurs for “‘Friday”. The Moslem regions use the Arabic 
loanword (gimat), the Christian regions use addard (for which, 
unfortunately, I have no definite explanation), and the mixed 
regions use both gmat and addard.! 


' An exception seems to be Zway which uses Arabic loanwords even 
though its inhabitants are at present Christians. The Arabic loanwords 
probably originate from the time when Islam was more dominant among the 
Zway people. 





AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT OF 
ESSENE HALAKHAH (4Q ORDINANCES) 


By J. M. ALLEGRO 


The following text is composed of twelve scroll fragments pieced 
together from batches of Fourth Cave material recovered by 
purchase from the Bedouin since 1952. Other fragments of this 
document have also been isolated and the whole of the extant 
material will be published in due course in the appropriate 
volume of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. In the meantime the in- 
formation to be gleaned from this piece of Essene life and attitude 
to the Temple tribute makes its earlier publication worth while. 
It will also serve to emphasize the fact that the Qumran library 
contained material of relevance to Essenism at large as well as to 
the peculiar circumstances of the monastic community at Qumran. 

The parchment of the scroll is still very soft and pliable, of a 
fawn colour with patches of darker brown. The bottom and 
internal margins are of 2-4 cm. and 2 cm. respectively. The ruling 
is regular, at intervals of 0-85 cm. and well defined. The writing 
is in a beautifully shaped and proportioned book hand, bearing 
amarked resemblance, if not identical, with that of 4Q Florilegium 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, LXxvu (1958), 350-4). 


TEXT* 


...Jhw lf... Jnhl ly[ 
...Jl’t m[sw?]wtyw wlkpr Ikwl p&yh[m 
3. ...w]‘sh ys mmnh gwrn wet hb’ lgwr[n 
* A small circle above the letter implies a possible but quite uncertain 
teading; a dot that the reading is probable; a circle on the line implies the 


existence of a quite unreadable letter; a row of dots on the line indicates 
merely that an indeterminate number of letters are missing. 
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4. by[ér2]’1 Sr ’yn lw y’wklnh wkns lw wlb[ytw?] 
5. hédh y’kl bpyhw w’l bytw lw’ yby’ Ihnyhw 
6. 41 [...]ksp h‘rkym Sr ntnw ’ys kpr npS’w mhsyt[ hSql] 
7. tq pl m] “ht ytnnw kwl ymyw ‘srym grh hql b[Sql hqwd8] 
8. 18§ m’[w]t h’lp m  kkr IslySyt mbsyt hkkr 
9. wlhmsym mhsyt hm[njh[‘srym w]hmgh Sql hkwif. i 
10. hmnh-8[.]mf. .]If.. .31?]w8 I'éet hmaym[. . . 
II. ...pm?]sh ksp m*‘gr h{moh Pixs 
12. .. .8q]l hqwd8 mhsfyt... 
13. _. .Jh’yph whbt tkwn *[hd?... 
14. .. S]lwst hSrwnym .f... 
I5. 
16. _. 2] h'm w‘l b[g]dy[hm?. . . 
17. _ -y|ér’l érp mwé$[h... 
TRANSLATION 
Col. ii 


' | apportion to [,? | his com|mand|ments and to make atonement for 
all th{eir] sins[ 3 and if] one should make of it a threshing floor or 
wine press: he who comes to the threshing fifoor,] 4who is in I[sr]aei, 
who has nothing, shall eat and gather for himself and for [his] house 
[Aold. . .| Sthe field shall eat for himself but shall not bring (it) to his house 
to deposit it. “Concerning [...] money of Valuations that a man gives 
as a ransom for his soul: half a [shekel.] 7Only once shall he give it 
during his lifetime—the shekel is twenty gerahs according to [the 
shekel of the Sanctuary.] ®For The Six Hundred Thousand: one hur- 
dred talents; for The Third: half a talent; 9and for The Fifty: half 
mi[n]a—[twenty]-five shekels; the ‘otal [...] !°the minal. . . zh] ree for ten 
minas[*! fi]ve (shekels) of silver: a tenth of a [mina ‘ shek]el of the 
Sanctuary, hal[f *3 ] The ephah and the bath are of the s[ame] measure 
[4 th]ree tenths [°° concern|ing the people and concerning [their 
gar|\ments {*7 I|srael, Moses burntf.. . 


NOTES 
Col. ii 


1. 3 gurn wer: for gurn was of BH (Deut. xv. 14; xvi. 13); so also in 
CD xii. 9-10; cf. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (Oxford, 1954), p. 61, who 
thinks the choice of & in the scrolls may have something to do with the 
unusual ¢yrws in 1QS vi. 4 (cf. Milik, Dix Ans de Découvertes dans Je Désert de 
Juda (Paris, 1957), pp. 68 £.). 
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AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT OF ESSENE HALAKHAH 


1.4 Sr bysr’]: perhaps meaning “who is within the Essene community”, 
ie. the “true or Elect of Israel”’, cf. CD iv. 3-4. 

Pr ’yn lw: cf. Exod. xxii. 2. The Essenes were allowed to feed the destitute 
without reference to a higher authority (Josephus, War, 11, § 134). 

ll. 3-5 Deut. xxiii. 25-6 allows anyone to eat his fill of another’s vine- 
yard or standing grain, but not to carry the fruit away or reap the corn. This 
text follows the second provision but allows free access to the threshed corn 
also, which, being no longer “standing grain” (gamab), may be taken away 
to feed the poor man’s family. This extension of the biblical law is pre- 
sumably to make possible the kind of communal ownership of agricultural 
produce noted of the Essenes by Josephus (War, 11, §§ 124, 134). 

1.6 mntnw ’ys§: cf. Exod. xxx. 12. 

1.7 1q p‘m’bt yinnw kwl ymyw: contrary to normative Judaism of the post- 
exilic period where the half-shekel atonement money was paid annually (in 
Nehemiah’s time a third of a shekel: x. 33). Certainly nothing in the Torah 
required this tribute annually, its institution in Exod. xxx. 11-16 (cf. xxxviil. 
26) referring the tax to the time of Moses’ census of Israel (Num. i). The 
Essenes apparently linked this once-for-all atonement money with the Vow of 
Valuation of Lev. xxvii. 1-8. This apparently quite unique understanding 
of the half-shekel tax as being required only once in a lifetime seems to have 
been shared by Jesus when he rebuked Peter for indicating to the tax 
collectors of Capernaum that his master paid the annual tribute (Matt. xvii. 
24-7), and may account for some of his hostility towards the perfectly 
legitimate money-changing activities in the Temple courts (Matt. xxi. 12-13). 
‘irym grb hsql: Exod. xxx. 13; Num. xviii. 16. 

18 S¥ m’wt h’lp: Exod. xii. 37; Num. xi. 21. The totals which follow 
presumably relate to the total levy which may be expected from the ideal 
Israel in the Last Days when the “second Moses” was perhaps expected to 
take a new census. 

[shyfyt: presumably an army division like the “Six Hundred Thousand”, 
and the “Fifty”. The “half-talent”, or 30-mina (1500 shekels) levy implies 
a force of 3000 men. The origin of this military division stems perhaps 
from David’s arrangement of the people into three companies (II Sam. xviii. 2; 
cf. also xxiii. 18, 19 where read S/()sy¢ for 1b (Keth. once S/fy)). 

lg wlhbmsym: cf. 1QS? ii. 1. 

[‘trym w\bmsh Sql: i.e. the mina consisted of 50 shekels as in Ezek. xlv. 12 
(LXX); cf. 1. 11 below. 

13 A’yph: the yodb first omitted and then inserted above the line. For 
the equation of ephah and bath, cf. Ezek. xlv. 11 and 4QD I. ii. 2. 

tkun: M.T. Ezek. tékén (defect.). 

1.14 Slvst b*srwnym: cf. Lev. xiv. 10; Num. xv. 9; xxviii. 12, 20, 28; 
xxix, 39, 14. 

1.16 bgdyhm: so possibly to be reconstructed, since fragments 2-4 of this 
work, lines 6-7, refer to the biblical ordinance of Deut. xxii. 5 against a man’s 
wearing feminine apparel. The exact sequence of these columns of the text is, 
however, not entirely clear. 

L17 Possibly a reference to Exod. xxxii. 20. 





THE HEBREW FESTIVALS AND 
THE CALENDAR’ 


By J. B. SEGAL 


In 1793 the philosophers of the new French Republic intro- 
duced a calendar—an admirable calendar, in keeping with that 
mixture of logic and romanticism which marked their move- 
ment. It consisted of a year of 365 days. Like the civil calendar 
of ancient Egypt it was composed of twelve months of thirty 
days, each month divided into three groups of ten days, or 
decades. Five extra days of epact stood before the beginning of 
the year at the autumn equinox; they were national holidays with 
names that would make citizens mindful of their social duties— 
festivals of Actions, Genius, Labour, Opinions and Reward. In 
another respect the French Republicans surpassed their ancient 
Egyptian model. Every fourth year had a leap day, entitled the 
Festival of the Revolution, and this maintained the calendar in 
step with the tropic year. And yet, no more than thirteen years 
later, this precise and wholly excellent calendar was quietly 
abandoned. Carlyle writes of it with studied sarcasm as the 
“New Calendar...calculated for the meridian of Paris and 
Gospel of Jean Jacques—a New Era that lasts some Twelve 
years and odd is not to be despised.” Today it survives as no 
more than a subject for academic research. 

Why did this venture end in failure? For the explanation, let 
us look briefly at the calendars of Rome. The Romans were not 
very clever with their native calendars, the so-called calendats 
of Romulus and Numa. Even when they imported a luni-solat 
calendar, probably from Greece, they handled it with such evi- 
dent clumsiness that it got hopelessly out of hand. A luni-solat 
calendar must, of course, be based upon the lunar months with 
periodic adjustment to the course of the sun; but in the hands of the 
Romans this calendar, in the words of Theodor Mommsen, “went 
on its own way tolerably unconcerned about moon or sun”. 


1 Text of the Samuel Davies Lecture delivered at Manchester University 
on 8 March 1960. 


2 The French Revolution, part 111, Book tv, ch. 4. 
3 Cited by W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic (1899), Pp. 4- 
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And then, as every child knows, Caesar introduced his reformed 
calendar in 45 B.C., and that calendar, with slight modifications, 
has remained in general use over a large part of the inhabited 
world for the last two thousand years. 

Caesar, then, succeeded grandly where the French philoso- 
phers, with their much greater scientific knowledge, were to fail 
miserably. Like them, Caesar based his calendar upon the length 
of the solar year; unlike them, however, he acted with circum- 
spection. He increased the days of some months, but most of 
them retained their names and all kept their ancient divisions of 
Kalends, Nones and Ides. The year continued to open on 
1 January, as it had already a hundred years before Caesat’s 
teform. And—most important—no new festivals were intro- 
duced. The familiar ceremonies and their familiar associations 
remained as they had existed for centuries, not only at Rome, 
but (with local variations) along the whole Mediterranean sea- 
board and the hinterland to south and east across the lowlands 
of the Nile and the Euphrates. The new calendar brought no 
break in tradition.! 

How very different was the French experiment! The names of 
its months were new and strange. The year opened, it is true, at 
the autumn equinox, as did some ancient calendars. But this was 
largely coincidence. For the key to the French Republican 
calendar lay elsewhere. It was anti-clerical. It sought to divorce 
the measurement of time from Christian associations, and in 
doing so it cast aside the periodic festivals that had been main- 
tained for centuries by Frenchmen and their neighbours on tradi- 
tional dates and with traditional ceremonies. The experiment 
failed.2 (And here I may add in parentheses that a parallel experi- 
ment came to a similar end, even in our own time. The calendar 
introduced by the revolutionary regime in Russia, where the 
State had more power to impose its own will than had the French 
tegime of the First Republic, has nevertheless also been aban- 
doned long ago.) 

I do not apologize for this apparently discursive introduction, 
for it makes clear, I hope, the theme around which this paper will 
tevolve. A calendar is, by definition, the system by which the 
beginning and length and subdivisions of the year are fixed. It 
must tally, or strive to tally, with the tropic year cycle. This may 


' See Fowler, op. cit. Introduction. 


? On this calendar see art. “French Republican Calendar”, Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1958). 
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be measured by observation of the stars or the sun or some other 
annual revolution in nature; and for the subdivisions of the year, 
the moon provides a simple basis of reckoning. The calendar 
should open at a fixed point in the tropic year.! The course of the 
calendar is marked by recurrent festal rites, and of these the most 
important are those that recur annually, and particularly those 
at the New Year. The calendar must not be alienated from the 
periodic festivals, nor the periodic festivals from the calendar, 
if both are to survive. If the two systems are separated one from 
another, one or both will wither and die. This rule is not, I must 
emphasize, a new or latter-day phenomenon. It is as old as 
calendars themselves. 

Let us turn now to the calendars of ancient Israel. It is, of 
coutse, no novelty to maintain that the Hebrew festivals were 
governed by the calendar. I may at this point cite that brilliant 
scholar Marie-Joseph Lagrange who wrote with characteristic 
incisiveness: ‘“‘Le calendrier est...la régle des temps sactés, 
cat il a été mélé d’une facon plus ou moins étroite 4 la religion.” 
But Lagrange did not carry his argument to its logical conclusion. 

Now it is, to my mind, obvious that the Israelites were aware 
from very early times of the annual revolution of the tropic year. 
It is no accident that Israelite tradition associates the patriarchs 
with the cities of Ur and Harran, both Mesopotamian cult- 
centres of considerable importance.3 It was at these centres that 
the priests maintained the calendar; indeed, with Ur are associated 
month-lists of great antiquity, and both Ur and Harran were 
famous for their temples to the moon. Like all peoples, at even 
the most primitive stage of social development, the Israelites 
observed the phases of the moon. We may assume, too, that they 
observed also the heliacal rising and setting of fixed stars. This 
was a system common to all their neighbours, and indeed it was 
a system practised in antiquity throughout the world.5 Else- 
where I have sought to demonstrate that the Israelites had a luni- 
solar calendar already in the early days of the monarchy. The 
celebration of the autumn festival by Jeroboam I in the eighth, 


1 M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (1920), ch. 11. 

2 Etudes sur les religions sémitiques (1905), Pp. 275. 

3 Gen. xi. 28, 31; xv. 7; xi. 32; xii. 5; cf. xxvii. 43; xxviii. 10; xxix. 4, ete 
The patriarch who acts as the link between the two places bears, significant 
the name Terah. 

4 B. Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender der Babylonier und Assyrer (1915); 
pp. 65 ff. 

5 Nilsson, op. cit. ch. Iv. 
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instead of the seventh, month can only be explained by the 
insertion of an intercalary thirteenth month in that year.! 

The Israelite festivals are set out with careful precision in the 
festal calendar of Lev. xxiii. They appear there within the frame- 
work of the year beginning with the first month in the spring. 
We read: “‘The set feasts of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim 
to be holy convocations, even these are my set feasts.”2 And the 
passage proceeds to enumerate the following set feasts—the 
weekly sabbath, the Passover and the seven-days feast of Un- 
leavened bread in the first month, and the feast of Weeks 
(though not called by that name) seven weeks later; then come 
the New Year feast of Rosh haShanah (again not called by that 
name), the Day of Atonement, and the seven-days feast of 
Tabernacles with a Solemn Assembly on the eighth day—all the 
last group are in the seventh month. When we analyse the text 
we find that there is some doubt whether the sabbath is included 
in the number of set feasts.3 There are, then, two groups, one 
in or around the first month, the other in the seventh month; 
each has a celebration at the full moon. 

The two groups of festivals occur, as all scholars have recog- 
nized, in the spring and the autumn, at an interval of six months 
—or half a year—from each other. This dichotomy of the year 
is, of course, a dichotomy of the tropic year. Clearly, then, it 
must derive from a feature in the tropic year common to both 
spring and autumn, occurring twice a year and normally at an 
interval of six months; this can only be the equinox. There is 
acluster of set feasts around the spring equinox and the autumn 
equinox, and they have in common a celebration at the full moon. 

Now, it is essential to the conception of a calendar that it must 
have a beginning which separates one year from the next. Semit- 
ists have long remarked on the peculiar significance of the 
Hebrew term for “begin”, nq. It implies to “make profane”, 
to “release for everyday use”. It is evident that a people with 
such an attitude towards the opening of a new period—and, in- 
deed, the opening of any course of action, however trivial—must 

ve viewed with special foreboding the approach of the New 
Year. The Israelites shared much of their New Year ceremonial 
with their neighbours. They also shared with them the date of the 


' See the discussion of I Kings xii. 32 f. in my article “Intercalation and 
the Hebrew Calendar”, Vetus Testamentum, v1 (1957), 257 ff. 
? Lev. xxiii. 2. 


* A. Dillmann, Die Bricher Exodus und Leviticus (1880), in loc. 
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festival. With few exceptions the New Year festival throughout 
the Near. East is held near one of the equinoxes or one of the 
solstices.1 We may deduce with certainty that the two festivals of 
Lev. xxiii that are celebrated at the equinoctial full moon are New 
Year Festivals. 

The list of set feasts in Lev. xxiii is regarded by most critics as 
the product of a later writer.2 Perhaps, in its present form, it is— 
I have no wish to try conclusions with the critics. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing, I believe, to show that the occasions which it 
prescribes are not old. Indeed, all that we know of Semitic 
religion inclines us to the view that these festivals and their 
ritual are very old. Certainly, they must have been accepted into 
popular usage long before that usage was codified and given the 
status of written law. I have already suggested that the luni-solar 
calendar had become established in Israel by the time of 
Jeroboam 1.3 

We should observe a feature of this list of Lev. xxiii that has 
been perhaps insufficiently remarked. The term fag is used there 
only of the Passover and Tabernacles—and this is a fact worthy 
of note, since this passage is, after all, the /ocus classicus of the 
festal calendar in Israel. Other passages in the Pentateuch apply 
the term /ag also to the feast of Weeks, seven weeks forward 
from the Passover. On the other hand, Jag is never used of the 
festival of Rosh haShanah nor of the Day of Atonement. We may 
conclude that the term Jag cannot be brought backwards in time 
(from the festival of Tabernacles); it can be projected forward 
(from the Passover). The reason is not far to seek. In the Penta- 
teuch the feast of Weeks is attached, in practice if not explicitly 
in words, to the Passover. It is attached to it, moreover, by 4 
period of days whose number is of great ritual significance. 
Seven times seven is not an ordinary number, nor are fifty days 
a natural interval of time or a primary calendric period (as 
Morgenstern would have us believe).+ The interval between the 
Passover and the feast of Weeks is deliberate and important. And 
in this connexion we may note further an interesting parallel 


1 The principal exceptions are Assyria where there was no intercalation 
and Egypt where the civil calendar of 365 days deviated progressively from 
the tropic year of approximately 365} days. 

2 See, for example, Dillmann, op. cit. 

3 Pp. 76 f. 

4 J. Morgenstern, “The Calendar of the Book of Jubilees”, Vel 
Testamentum, V (1955), 37 ff. 
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between the autumn festival and the spring festival. Exactly as 
the day following the week of Tabernacles is called ‘asereth, the 
day of Solemn Assembly, so the day following the 49 days, the 
week of weeks, after the Passover, came to be called by the same 
name, “asereth or ‘asarta—admittedly in later times, but the con- 
ception is likely to have arisen early.! The feast of Weeks acquires 
an independent character only (as we shall see) with the Jewish 
sectarians. In normative Israelite religion it is no more than an 
extension of the Passover. That is not to say that it was not 
instituted early—it was probably celebrated already by King 
Solomon, as we learn from the Book of Kings.? 

Originally, then, there were, I have suggested, two aggim, one 
at the spring, the other at the autumn, equinox. I have main- 
tained further that they were New Year festivals. Of course, a 
calendar year can have only one beginning. Scholars differ in 
their views as to which Jag was the New Year and which the 
“shadow” New Year and in what period in Israelite history 
their roles were reversed.3 This, however, is irrelevant to my 
present thesis. We should observe only that a system of dichotomy 
of the year of this sort is reflected in regions as far apart as Greece 
and Babylon. At Athens the year began at the summer solstice, 
but intercalation took place at the winter solstice. At Babylon 
intercalation could take place before either the spring or the 
autumn equinox—in Seleucid times according to our records,* 
but there is every reason to suppose that the practice goes much 
further back. We may recall, too, the usage of the modern 
Samaritans who fix the calendar at six-monthly intervals.5 

My thesis postulates that the two /aggim—in spring and 
autumn—were celebrated from very early times; and this no one 
disputes. It also postulates that they were celebrated on fixed 
dates in the Israelite calendar, again from very early times. On 


' Hagigah ii. 4; Sheqalim iii. 1, etc.; Babylonian Talmud Pesahim 42); 
Shabbath 147, etc.; Josephus, Antiquities, 11, x, 5. The use of the term 
‘asereth for the seventh day of the Passover in Deut. xvi. 8 raises problems 
which cannot be discussed here; they are examined in my forthcoming book 
The Hebrew Passover. 2 I Kings ix. 25, cf. II Chron. viii. 12 f. 

3 See, in particular, the studies of J. Begrich, Die Chronologie der Kénige 
von Israel und Juda... (1929), and E. R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the 
Hebrew Kings (1951). 

* O. Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts (1955), pp. 32 f. 

5 A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, ““Correspondance des Samaritains de Naplouse 
pendant les années 1808 et suiv.”, Notices e¢ Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
bibliotheque du Roi..., xi (1831), 35 f. 
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this score I venture to differ from the view of the great majority 
of Old Testament scholars. We may turn to W. O. E. Oesterley 
for the formulation of the general opinion. “With the exception 
of Passover”, declares Oesterley, “none of these festivals were 
originally kept on fixed dates, owing to the fact that crops and 
fruits ripened at different times in different parts of the country. 
The fixing of the dates was probably the work of the Deuteto- 
nomic writers of the seventh century.” ! 

But let us consider the point. The Saggim occur at the equinoxes, 
and they are New Year festivals; they must, we assume, open the 
year. Oesterley is right in maintaining that the New Year cannot 
be dependent on the times of harvesting the crops—certainly not 
in Palestine where the ripening of the corn may vary from year 
to year and from region to region by as much as six weeks.? But 
the conclusions that he and other scholars draw are, I suggest, 
incorrect. A calendar year must have a fixed beginning, even 
among primitive peoples—and the Israelites were not primitive. 
There can be only one logical deduction. The association of the 
hag with the harvests is not a primary, but a secondary, feature 
of the festival. The fag was a periodic festival, not a seasonal 
festival—and these terms should be carefully distinguished. 

I shall not discuss here the etymology of the Hebrew word 
hag except to observe that it has the notion of circuit, presumably 
procession in circuit. Ritual processions in the Near East are not 
confined to New Year festivals, but they were performed with 
special pomp and solemnity at the New Year. It would be in 
keeping with antique ceremonial and thought if processions at 
the equinox were a reflection in some manner of the circuit of 
revolution of the tropic year. The movement of the worshippers 
may have been a ritual representation of the movement of the 
sun.3 We cannot, however, establish this with certainty. 

But if we turn from etymology to the details of its celebration, 
we find that the Bible uses the term /ag invariably of a ritual 
directed to the deity of Israel. It is marked by sacrifice+—indeed, 


' “Rarly Hebrew Festival Rituals”, in S. H. Hooke, Myth and Ritual... 
(1933), p. 112. 

2 See G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina (1928-39), 11, 6; III, 2. 

3 See F. J. Hollis, “The Sun-Cult and the Temple at Jerusalem”, 
in Hooke, op. cit. p. 87; H. G. May, “Some Aspects of Solar Worship 
at Jerusalem”, Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Lv (1937) 
269. 

4 Exod. xxxii. 5; x. 9; Ezek. xlv. 17; xlvi. 11; Hos. ix. 5, cf. v. 43 Nahum 
ii. 1; Amos v. 21. 
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the term Jag is applied to the sacrificial victim;! it is celebrated 
with eating and drinking,? music? and rejoicing,4 and even 
drunkenness,5 to such an extent that non-Israelites at a carousal 
are compared with the participants at a bag.© These characteristics 
of the fag are somewhat general. It has specific qualities that 
distinguish New Year festivals throughout the Near East.7 
Above all, the Aag is a national pilgrimage—a recurrent occasion 
held on a fixed date and at a fixed shrine or shrines—as a national 
pilgrimage must be.§ In Exod. xxxiv. 23-4 we read: “three times 
in the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord God, the 
God of Israel. For I will cast out nations before thee, and en- 
large thy borders: neither shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou goest up to appear before the Lord thy God three times in 
the year.” Scholars have held that this is a Deuteronomistic 
interpolation; I see no reason to follow them in that view.° 
Pilgrimage, the characteristic ritual of the New Year, is probably 
as old as the luni-solar calendar in Israel, and that (as I have 
already suggested) is very old. 

Hag is found independently as the name of a festival only in 
Arabic among the cognate languages, but the details of the Arab 
bajj, both Islamic and pre-Islamic, are clear enough and close 
enough to the Israelite Passover and Tabernacles to enable us to 
make comparisons. Like them, the /ajj shares the qualities of the 
New Year festival of the ancient Near East—the insistence on 
titual cleanness, the motifs of a seven-day and a three-day period, 
the attendance by clans, each in its allotted place or mawqif, the 
special costume (preserved in Israel in the Passover dress, in 
Islam by the shram), the importance of sacrifice, the recital of 
legends of the tribes, the solemn processions, the exodus from 
the city and the sojourn in tents, the eating and drinking, and the 


' Exod. xxiii. 18; xxxiv. 25; Mal. ii. 3; Ps. cxviii. 27. 

? Exod. xxxii. 5 f.; I Sam. xxx. 16. 

3 Isa, xxx. 29; Ps. Ixxxi. 4; xlii. 5. 

* Hos. ii. 13; Amos viii. 10. 

> Ps. cvii. 27. 6 I Sam. xxx. 16. 

’ See my forthcoming book, The Hebrew Passover, ch. 4. 

® See J. Yoyotte, etc., Les pélerinages (1960), on pilgrimages in the Near 
and Middle East and in the Far East. 

* A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (1952), U, 57. J. Pedersen, 
lwvael, its Life and Culture (1959), 1-Iv, 386, goes further and declares the 
Verse to be “typical of the exilic and post-exilic way of thinking”. See, on 


the other hand, A. Alt, K/eine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1953), 
I, S17 n. 1. 
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removal of conventional sexual taboos.’ At the Jajj, as at the hag, 
all adult males are expected to participate. Slaves are permitted to 
perform the pilgrimage, but are not required to do so. Women 
may perform the 4aj/, but this is undoubtedly a later extension; 
they are exempt if they have no husband or male relative to 
accompany them. Indeed, Burckhardt tells us that men at Mecca 
were prepared to contract marriage with women who had be. 
come widows before the day of pilgrimage in order to confer 
upon them the necessary status of dependence.? But two patticv- 
lar features of the 4aj7 should be stressed—and in both it resembles 
the Hebrew /ag. The hajj must be performed on a fixed calendar 
date and it must be performed at a fixed shrine—that is, the 
shrine dedicated to a certain deity at a certain place. If either of 
these conditions fails, it is not a Jag. A pilgrimage to a shrine 
other than the Ka‘aba at Mecca is called ziyarah, not hajj; so 
the visitors to Medinah are conducted by a muzamwir, not 1 
mutawwif. And a pilgrimage to the Ka‘aba at a time other 
than the fixed season of pilgrimage is not entitled aj; it is the 
“umrah. 

Now we note that the Arab /ajj has no connexion with the 
crops or the new harvest, and we are entitled to presume that the 
Hebrew /ag equally has no primary association with the new 
harvest. But, it may be objected, the Bible itself relates the 
Israelite hag to the crops. Even if one assumes that the festival of 
Massoth is not a festival of the new corn—and I believe that this 
assumption is correct3—nevertheless the feast of Tabernacles is 
called “‘the feast of ingathering, at the end of the year, when thou 
gatherest in thy labours out of the field”.+ True, the nature of 
the fruit of these labours is not specified, while, on the other 
hand, the calendar date is carefully specified. But it cannot 
be denied that the Jag of Weeks is described as “the feast 
of harvest, the firstfruits of thy labours, which thou sowest i1 
the field”’.5 

We must turn here to consider another aspect of Hebrew 
teligion. The /ag, I have maintained, is a ceremony that follows 
rigid conventions of time and place. But there were two levels of 


1 Among standard works on Muslim institutions see, in particulat, 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le Pélerinage a la Mekke (1923), and idem, 
Muslim Institutions, tr. MacGregor (1950). 

2 J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia... (1829), 1, 359. 

3 The question is discussed in my forthcoming book, The Hebrew Passw. 

4 Exod. xxiii. 16; cf. xxxiv. 22. 5 See the references in n. 4 above 
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Istaelite religion. The one—to which the fag belonged—is that 
of established sanctuaries and of established dates, a formal 
religion, in short, which followed lines clearly defined and pre- 
cise in detail. The other is less easy to characterize. We should 
not, I think, contrast the official Israelite cults with what some 
scholars call ‘“‘Canaanite” cults.' Of course, this contrast was 
posed by the religious reformer in Israel who had to play on the 
ptide and prejudice of his audience; it lent vividness to his words 
by throwing into relief the peculiarly Israelite concept of mono- 
theism.? But his motives were very different from those of the 
ptesent-day scholar. We should explain the two levels of 
Israelite religious practice in a way that is little removed from the 
teligious practice of our own age—and, indeed, of every age. 
Had we information about the religion of the early Israelites, 
we would doubtless discover that among them, too, the two levels 
of religious practice existed already before their conquest of 
Canaan. For outside the borders of the established cult lies the 
shadowy region of popular superstition, of actions that arise 
from the vague, half-conscious feelings of fear and anticipation 
that have been summed up in the not ill-chosen term of “‘ Nature- 
teligion”’. 

In a recent article Festugiére wrote that “...the history of 
teligion is the history of the passage of an essentially collective 
phenomenon to a personal phenomenon”’.3 This is surely only 
part of the picture. Side by side with this process, the exactly 
Opposite process is constantly taking place. Even collective 
society is a gathering of individuals, and there are occasions 
when those individuals perform actions which they cannot or 
will not introduce into the framework of formal cult. But as the 
bounds of society move, so do the bounds of formal religion; 
it expands at one point as it retreats at another, exactly as the 
atea of cultivation extends and withdraws from the deserts 
atound. At what precise point the affairs of the individual be- 
come the affairs of the community cannot be discussed here. 
That they do so is, however, beyond question. At times of crisis, 
the state may demand from its individual members special cere- 


' As, for example, G. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament 
wnd im Judentum (1955). 

* See Lev. xx. 23; I Kings xiv. 24; II Kings xvii. 8, 11; Ezek. v. 6; 
Ezra vi. 21, etc. 

3 A.-J. Festugiére, “La Religion des Romains d’aprés un ouvrage récent”, 
Revue biblique, uxv (1958), 83. 
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monial like the fasts of the prophet Joel! or the fedu sactifice 
which the modern sheikh may impose upon the menfolk of his 
tribe.2 So, too, with the intimate affairs of the individual. Of the 
ceremony of marriage, for example, Israelite law takes little 
notice except to give formal approval by exempting the husband 
from military service, and to sanction levirate marriage and to 
exclude certain degrees of kinship.3 On birth, the law is content 
to prescribe only rules for the admission of the male infant to its 
society at the end of a week and the female infant at the end of 
two weeks, while the mother is readmitted after similarly varying 
terms of exclusion.* With the burial of the dead the law is not 
concerned at all except to lay down carefully the limits between 
the dead and the living members of the community.5 So, too, 
with the leper. He must remove himself from society.® But from 
a positive aspect, the law is concerned only to safeguard society 
by providing for his examination before he is reinstated to his 
position in the community.7 ; 

It is the requirements of society which control the extension of 
formal religion into the domain of the observances and rights of 
the individual. This maxim applies also to the dedication of first- 
fruits. Part or all of the first produce must be given to the deity 
ot his representatives. But no exact date can be fixed. In 


Palestine animals may yean during at least eight or nine months 
of the year, and the owner must make his offering at the proper 
time on his responsibility. For the offering of firstfruits of the 
field also it was impossible to fix a date, and they too were offered 
at the responsibility of the owner.° But here the variation in date 
was less wide, for the growth of the crops must conform, at any 


1 Joel i. 14; ii. 15. 

2 J. A. Jaussen, Mission archéologique en Arabie (1909), 1, 472; cf. T. Canaas, 
“Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine”, Journal of the Palestm 
Oriental Society, vi (1926), 41 f. 

3 Deut. xx. 7; xxv. 5 ff.; Lev. xviii. 6 ff.; xx. 11 ff.; Deut. xxvii. 20 ff 

4 Exod. xiii. 12 ff.; xxxiv. 19 f.; Num. xviii. 15 f., etc.: Lev. xii. 

5S Num. xix. 11 ff. 6 Lev. xiii-xiv; Num. xii. 14 f. 

7 Lev. xiii—xiv. 

8 Dalman, op. cit. 1, 170 f., 268, 421 ff.; v1, 183: firstlings laws are found is 
Exod. xiii. 2, 11 ff.; xxii. 29; xxxiv. 19 f.; Lev. xxvii. 26f.; Num. xviii. 15-18; 
Deut. xii. 6 f., 17f.; xiv. 23, 27; xv. 19-23. See also Mish. Bekboroth; and 
O. Eissfeldt, Erstlinge und Zebnten im Alten Testament (1917), and Pederses, 
op. cit. WI-IV, 313 ff. 

9 Exod. xxii. 28 (E.V. xxii. 29); xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26; Lev. ii. 12, 14-16; 
Deut. xxvi. 1 ff.; cf. Num. xviii. 12; Deut. xviii. 4. See further Eissfeldt 
op. cit. pp. 11 ff., 22 ff., and G. B. Gray, Numbers (1903), pp. 225 ff. 
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rate in ancient Palestine, to the pattern of the seasons—the autumn 
rains, the ploughing and the sowing; and with the passage of the 
seasons, new produce becomes old produce. It was not possible, 
as I have remarked, to prescribe an exact date for the firstfruits 
offering, but it was possible—and, indeed, right—to relate the 
harvests in some way to the annual festivals. It was right to do 
so because festival ceremonial should reflect the corporate life 
and desires of the community that performs it. So Tabernacles, 
the festival of the autumn equinox, became associated with the 
harvest of the vine and the olive tree which was in full swing at 
that season of the year, and thanksgiving was publicly expressed. 
Two months after the Passover the cereal crops were still bein 
garnered, and the feast of Weeks was a feast of harvest thanks- 
siving—thanksgiving for firstfruits, it should be observed, not 
the dedication of firstfruits. Popular celebrations by the indi- 
vidual were grafted on to the formal ritual of the New Year 
festival. A similar development may be observed in modern 
times. The Palestinian Arab postpones the circumcision of his 
sons to the great festivals of Nebi Musa or Nebi Rubin,! and the 
Beduin commemorates his dead kinsmen by sacrifices not only 
immediately after their death, but also at the annual pilgrimage 
festival .2 

The dedication of the firstfruits of the field, on the other hand, 
was, | have maintained, the affair of the individual member of 
the community. But to this there was an exception—the cere- 
mony of waving the Sheaf or ‘omer. Grain played a more vital 
tole in the life of the whole nation than did grapes and olives. 
On the success of the cereal crops depended its welfare during 
the ensuing year. Moreover, the cereal harvest was the first 
important crop of the year. Popular rites of sympathetic magic 
to ensure fertility were directed especially to the growing corn. 
Best known are the rites of the gardens of Adonis;3 but these 
temained outside the formal cult. Another ritual, the waving of 
a sheaf of corn, was introduced into the formal religion of the 
Near East—we may note this action of waving, for it symbolized 


' See Canaan, op. cit. pp. 117, 141. 

* Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab (1908), p. 372, cf. 16 n. 1; 
idem, Mission archéologique en Arabie, 11, ““Coutumes des Fugara” (1914), 
P.77; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 111 (1908), 451; idem, The Manners and Customs 
of the Rwala Bedonins (1928), pp. 671 f. 


3 See W. W. F. von Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (1911), s.v. “Adonis- 
garten”?, 
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and stimulated the upward thrust of the young shoots. In Israc 


Egypt the Pharaoh reaped a sheaf at the antique festival of Min.! 
In Israel the waving of the sheaf was celebrated with solemnity | P°! 
unparalleled among firstfruit offerings. Other firstfruits were | “P' 
given to the priests ;? the sheaf was apparently laid ceremoniously after 
upon the altar. The rite was not accompanied by popular rejoicing plac 
like the harvest thanksgiving ceremonies, but by formal sacti- | %°" 
fices on behalf of the whole community.3 Most important, | “4° 
Israelites were expressly forbidden to eat of the new crops before of f 
the first sheaf had been waved; and in this the sheaf offering | sti 
seems to have differed from all other firstfruit offerings in Israel¢ | ™ 


The ceremony of sheaf-waving must originally have been = 
associated with the ripening of the new grain harvest. In time— "1 


certainly after the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan—it came 
to be performed at the New Year festival in the spring. It wasno | 


longer the dedication of the ripening corn, for at the spring | * ‘ 
equinox the corn was in the green. The Sumerian month of | ™ 
Se-Gur-kud must itself have corresponded at one time to the a 
month of the grain harvest in May—June from which it derived F 

its name; but later it came to correspond to the Akkadian month ” 
Adar in February-March.5 Adar itself had perhaps once been the | “ 

month of the threshing, and celebrated in the appropriate season - 
of the year. In the same way the Israelite ceremony of sheaf- | “° 
waving became divorced from the processes of nature from 
which it had derived its raison d’étre. A seasonal ritual had be- 4 
come a periodic ritual tied to a periodic festival, and it wa | 
repeated for a week of weeks until the harvest thanksgiving ” 
festival. a 


I have sought to demonstrate that the haggim were festivals 
fixed in the calendar, and that their association with the harvests 
was no more than secondary. We may arrive at the same con- 
clusion on other grounds. Processions were a frequent, indeed 
regular, feature of the festivals of the ancient Near East. But | pp 
there is a crucial difference between the festal processions of the ‘ 


t H. Gauthier, Féves du dieu Min (1931). We should not follow S. Langdon, 


Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars (1935), p. 142, in postulating igi 
an annual ceremony among the Sumerians; he provides no documentation ~ 
for this hypothesis. pre 


2 See especially Num. xviii. 12; Deut. xviii. 4, and cf. Lev. ii. 12. 

3 Lev. xxiii. 14; cf. Philo, De specialibus legibus, u, ch. xxix (§§ 162 ff). 
4 Lev. xxiii. 14. lat 
5 Landsberger, op. cit. p. 36. 
6 Langdon, Joc. cit. 
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Israelites and the Muslims on the one hand and most of the 
other peoples of the Near East on the other. Among other 
peoples it was the gods and goddesses (or their images) that went 
in procession into the fields outside the city; among the Israelites 
after the period of the Judges, the Ark was established in a fixed 
place from which it never moved, and it was the male adult 
wotshippers who went in procession around the Ark.! What 
was the reason for this difference? It may well lie in the absence 
of female qualities ascribed to the deity in Israel, a feature that led 
to the easy merging of male attributes in the single godhead of 
monotheism. Israel—contrary, as I believe, to the assertions of 
many scholars—seems to have had no place for the formal cele- 
bration of rites of the “sacred marriage”.2 The parallel with 
Islam is well-nigh complete. During the Jahiliyah goddesses 
played their part in the Arab pantheon.3 But in Islam the deity 
is one and he is ‘male. There is no celebration of the “sacred 
matriage”; and it is the adult male Muslims who perform the 
citcumambulation around the Ka‘aba. 

Now gods and goddesses are largely the projection of human 
desires and human practices. Women played no part in the formal 
teligion of Israel; there were no Israelite priestesses. The mini- 
steting women of Shiloh had a menial status,+ and the gedeshoth 
wete not recognized in the Temple cult’—in striking contrast 
to the religions of Egypt and Babylonia and Hieropolis and pre- 
Islamic Arabia. But at the lower level of the popular Israelite 
teligion women had an important role. They danced in the vine- 
yards and lamented at the periodic festivals and fasts.7 It was the 
women who wept for Tammuz,® just as it was the pagan women 
of Harran who bewailed Tauz whose bones had been ground in 

' TI Sam. vi-vii; I Kings viii; Sukkah iv, v. 

2 See the discussion in R. de Vaux, Les Institutions de l Ancien Testament, 
11 (1960), 248 f. 

3 Nabih Amin Faris, The Book of Idols...by Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi (1952), 
pp. 12f., 14f., 16ff.; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (1897), pp. 24 ff. 

* I Sam. ii. 22. 

$ Gen. xxxviii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiii. 18; Hos. iv. 14; cf. I Kings xiv. 24; 
XV. 12; xxii. 47; II Kings xxiii. 7; Job xxxvi. 14. 

° H. Kees, Agypten (1933), p. 260; B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 
1 (1925), 68; Lucian, De dea syria, § 43; G. Ryckmans, Les Religions arabes 
préislamiques (1951), Pp. 30. 

Py Judg. xi. 40; xxi. 19ff. (cf. Ta‘anith 1v, 8; Josephus, Antiquities, v, 
ll, 12); Ps. lxviii. 26 (E.V. lxviii. 25). Exod. xv. 20 appears to refer to an iso- 


lated event, like II Sam. vi. 5, 14 f., rather than an annual ceremony. 
8 Ezek. viii. 14. 
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the millstones.! In ancient Israel, as throughout the ancient 
world, it was professional women who celebrated rites of 
mourning and birth, like the women of the modern East.? The 
women ate the vehicles of fertility. 

We have observed that the processions which were a principal 
feature of the Israelite New Year were performed only by adult 
males; women took no part in them. But I have suggested that 
at some point the formal cult was expanded to include certain 
popular observances within its bounds. The New Year ritual 
came in the course of time to include also women, and this is 
recorded by the Deuteronomist. As harvest thanksgiving was 
added to the ceremonies of the fag, so women participated in the 
festivities. It was, after all, their province in the order of religion 
for it was the season of the return of vegetation. But theirs was 
a minor role; they came as members of a family, not in their own 
tight, and they had, as the Deuteronomist tells us, no higher 
status than children and servants and strangers. They came, 
moreover, only to the thanksgiving ceremonies of the festivals 
of Weeks and Tabernacles, not to the solemn occasion of the 
Passover. Their participation was a later development—like the 
agricultural thanksgiving ceremonies which they attended.3 

I have dealt thus far with the /aggim because they represent the 
most severe challenge to my thesis that the Israelite festivals were 
tied from early times to a fixed point in the calendar. We need 
not examine the festivals of Rosh haShanah of 1st Tishri and the 
Day of Atonement on toth Tishri. Both are highly formal 
occasions in which the individual Israelite took little part and on 
which popular ceremonial has left little trace; the people were 
represented as a single body by the priests.4 

Of greater interest to my thesis are the later minor festivals of 
Purim and Hanukkah. Purim is held at the full moon of Adar. 


1 The text of Ibn al-Nadim is conveniently set out in D. Chwolson, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856), 11, 27. Cf. the description of the slaying of 
Mot by ‘Anath in the Ugaritic Ba‘a/ 49. 11, 30 ff. (C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Manual, 1955, p. 1382). 

2 Jer. ix. 17; II Chron. xxxv. 25 (men may also appear as professional 
mourners, II Chron. xxxv. 25; Amos v. 16; Eccl. xii. 5; cf. Matt. ix. 23): 
I Sam. iv. 20, cf. Gen. xxxv. 17; xxxii. 28; Exod. i. 15 ff. 

3 Deut. xvi. 11, 14, cf. xii. 12, 18; xiv. 26; xxvi. 11. In these passages there 
is no direct mention of the wife of the head of the household; it was self- 
evident that she accompanied her husband, cf. I Sam. i. 3 ff. 

+ Lev. xxiii. 23 ff.; Num. xxix. 1 ff.: Exod. xxx. 10; Lev. xxiii. 26 ff; 
Num. xxix. 7 ff. 
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Its name is probably to be explained as meaning “lots”; it is 
derived from the belief in the divine fixing of fates at the new 
year that is known to us best from the Babylonian Epic of Crea- 
tion and was familiar to the rabbis.! The festival is a splintering 
of the spring New Year festival in Nisan; its ceremonial of 
carnival masks and the exchange of gifts is traditionally part 
of New Year ritual.2 It is held in Adar because skill in the 
prognostication of the calendar had grown when Purim was 
formally established, probably by the second century B.c.; it 
was now possible to proclaim the new year in Adar instead of 
in Nisan. It is held on the 14th day because the night of the full 
moon was now known to be the 13th-14th after the phasis, not 
the 14th-15th as with the older festivals of the Passover and 
Tabernacles.3 

Hanukkah with its kindling of light is, as has long been recog- 
nized, a festival of the winter solstice. We need not be deterred 
from this view by those scholars who point out that its date, 
25th Kislev, will move in the tropic year with the vagaries of the 
Hebrew calendar and will not always coincide with the winter 
solstice. Of course it will not, but the Passover and Tabernacles 
ate no less festivals of the equinox because they rarely occur 
precisely at the moment of the equinox. There is another feature 
of Hanukkah that is, I think, worthy of consideration. The 
festival is said to commemorate the dedication, or rather re- 
dedication, of the Temple, and this is an act that in Israel, as else- 
whete, is associated with New Year ritual.5 In certain passages, 
too, of the Second book of Maccabees the festival is called the 


' Cf. Bab. Talm. Rosh haShanah 16b, Jer. Talm. Rosh haShanah, 1, 3 (fol. 572). 

2 See V. Christian, “Zur Herkunft des Purim-Festes”, in A/ttestamentliche 
Studien Friedrich Notscher .. .gewidmet (1950), Pp. 33. 

3 Cf. my article, Vetus Testamentum, vit (1957), 297- 

* On Hannukah see O. S. Rankin, The Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah 
(1930), especially pp. 119 ff.; F.-M. Abel, “La féte de la Hanoucca”, Revue 
biblique, 111 (1946), 538; Morgenstern, “The Chanukkah Festival and the 
Calendar of Ancient Israel”, Hebrew Union College Annual, xx (1947), 13 XXI 
(1948), 365, and de Vaux, op. cit. p. 420. I amend here the view expressed 
in Vetus Testamentum, vit (1957), 298, on the relation of Hanukkah to the 
winter solstice. 

5 For Tabernacles and the dedication of the Temple, cf. I Kings viii. 
1 ff.; II Chron. v. 2 ff.: for the Passover and the dedication of the Temple, 
cf. Ezek. xlv. 18 ff., 21 ff. (although the two passages are not by the same hand, 
Der Verfassungsentwurf des Exechiel, Kap. 40-48... (1957), im loc.); Ezra vi. 
15 f., 19 ff. (although the former is in Aramaic, the latter in Hebrew), 
1 Chron. xxix—xxx, xxxiv—xxxv. 
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festival of Tabernacles.! Perhaps our text is here at fault. But it 
should be remembered that the living in booths which charac- 
terizes that festival was a ceremonial of the New Year that was 
widespread along the shores of the Mediterranean and need not 
have been confined to the time of the equinoxes.? In Boeotia the 
New Year festival was celebrated at the winter solstice; at Athens 
the year began at the summer solstice, but there are indications 
that there was a shadow New Year festival at the winter solstice, 
as we have seen. The possibility that Hanukkah was a popular 
winter New Year festival celebrated under the influence of 
Hellenistic practice increases when we recall that the date was in 
fact fixed by the Greeks. It was the Greeks who deliberately 
profaned the altar at Jerusalem, and we may presume that this 
took place on a predetermined date. We read of the ceremony 
of 25th Kislev that “at what time and on what day the Gentiles 
had profaned it, even on that (day) was it dedicated afresh”. 
Why, it may be asked, the date of 25th Kislev? The readiest 
explanation would be that that date opens a period of one week 
which ends with the New Moon. But Hanukkah lasts eight 
days, not one week, and eight days are curiously without signif- 
cance in Hebrew religion. This can be explained only, I think, 
on calendric grounds. The eight days of Hanukkah stand exactly 
midway between the eve of the feast of Tabernacles at the full 
moon of Tishri and the eve of the 14th Adar, the festival of 
Purim, and like both those occasions it is firmly fixed in the 
calendar. 

Let us now look briefly at my thesis from another angle. The 
Hebrews were acquainted with a year of 360 days—there are 
traces of this in the Bible—just as the Babylonians used a year 
of this length in their business contracts.5 After all, it was recog- 
nized that there are usually twelve lunations in the year, and 4 
single lunation is approximately thirty days. But this was nevet 
a teal calendar. It was a schematic calendar, used only for shott- 


' II Macc. i. 9, 18; x. 6 f.: cf. E. Bickermann, “Ein jiidischer Brief vom 
Jahre 124 v. Chr. (II Macc. i. 1-9)”, Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XXXII (1933), 233; de Vaux, op. cit. p. 421. 

2 See, for example, Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religiéser Bedeutung, mit 
Ausschluss der Attischen (1906), pp. 77, 319, 341. 

3 I Mace. iv. 54, cf. i. 54; II Macc. x. 5. See Rankin, “The Festival of 
Hanukkah”, in S. H. Hooke, The Labyrinth (1935), p. 192. 

4 See Vetus Testamentum, vit (1957), 298. 

5 Neugebauer, “Origins of the Egyptian Calendar”, Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, (1942), 400. 
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term periods; over a longer period it would be impracticable. 
Later—probably in the second century B.c.'—another form of 
computation appeared, a year of 364 days. In one sense this 
appears to indicate an advance upon the schematic year of 360 
days, since it approaches more nearly the true length of the tropic 
year of approximately 3654 days. But in fact it represents a 
setious falling off in accuracy. Its division into “sabbath” units 
of seven days gave it a rigidity that contrasts sadly with the old 
luni-solar calendar. Even at Babylon those responsible for the 
calendar occasionally made mistakes; and with the luni-solar 
calendar these could be quickly rectified by manipulation—by 
inserting an intercalary month in one year, or omitting it in 
another.2, A 364-day year has none of this elasticity. It falls 
behind the tropic year by a small but ever-increasing margin of 
time which accumulates with relentless persistence; but no correc- 
tion is possible until some 24 years have passed and a whole 
month can be intercalated. We cannot suppose that this calendar 
of 364 days was ever put into practical use. 

But let us suppose that it was in actual use, as some scholars 
have maintained,3 and that it supplanted the luni-solar calendar 
to which the Israelite festivals were firmly attached. What 
happens then to my thesis that calendar and festivals must remain 
interlocked? The most important protagonist of the calendar of 
364 days is, of course, the author of Jubilees. His work is con- 
structed around the unit of seven and the year of 52 weeks. He 
ignores Purim and Hanukkah—though this may have been on 
political grounds. Rosh haShanah is mentioned, but only in 
an oblique allusion to the popular belief that it was a day of 
omen for the ensuing period. He writes: “And...Abram sat 
up through the night on the new moon of the seventh month to 


' See my article, Vetus Testamentum, vit (1957), 290. 

* R. A. Parker and W.H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.- 
A.D. 75 (1956), pp. 1-3. 

3 See, in particular, A. Jaubert, Date de la Céne (1957); idem, “Le calendrier 
des Jubilés et les jours liturgiques de la semaine”, Vetus Testamentum, vu 
(1957), 35; E. Vogt, “Antiquum Kalendarium Sacerdotale”, Biblica, xxxv1 
(1955), 403; idem, “Kalenderfragmente aus Qumran”, Biblica, xxx1x (1958), 
72. These scholars suggest that the solar “ Jubilees calendar” was employed 
by the priestly authorities from whom our present Bible text is derived. 

* In view of the apparent influence of the Book of Jubilees on the Qumran 
sect it may not be accident that the book of Esther is apparently the only 
book of the Bible of which no fragment has been found at Qumran. No 
trace has been found at Qumran of the books of Maccabees. 
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observe the stars from the evening to the morning, in order to 
see what would be the character of the year with regard to the 
rains.”! The Day of Atonement is even more insignificant in 
the Jubilees scheme. It is no more than a commemoration of the 
plot of Joseph’s brothers to remove him. “For this reason”, we 
read, “‘it is ordained for the children of Israel that they should 
afflict themselves on the tenth of the seventh month—on the 
day that the news which made him weep for Joseph came to 
Jacob his father—that they should make atonement for them- 
selves thereon with a young goat on the tenth of the seventh 
month, once a year, for their sins.” 2 The two festivals have been 
wholly shorn of their relevance. 

More striking is Jubilees’ treatment of the three ancient 
haggim. Let us take first the feast of Weeks. In the Pentateuch 
it has, I have suggested, an inferior role; it is no more than an 
appendage of the Passover. But in Jubilees it‘ has become the 
most important festival in the calendar. It is the first of the 
festivals to be prescribed—in fact, its observance is implied in 
the very opening verse of the whole book. It is commanded 
again and again, and always it is associated with some prominent 
event in Israelite history. The reason for this attraction of the 
feast of Weeks for the author of Jubilees is evident. It was to be 
celebrated, he maintains, on the day after the Sabbath,‘ and it 
conformed to his scheme of recurrent weeks of days and years. 
But while he calls it (though rarely) the feast of Weeks,5 he 
omits any reference to the waving of the sheaf or to the interval 
of days that linked it to the Passover. Any one reading the book 
of Jubilees before the Pentateuch would regard the feast of 
Weeks as the most important in the festal year, but also as in- 
explicable in its origin. It had lost its distinctive ritual; it had 
lost its very raison d’étre in the normative calendar. 

Very different is the treatment by the author of Jubilees of the 
_ two haggim of the spring and autumn equinoxes. The feast of 
Tabernacles has retained its characteristic rites of booths and 
branches, but it is regarded chiefly as a festival of tithes which 


1 Jub. xii. 16. ““New moon” in this context is to be interpreted as the 
first day of the calendar month, not the beginning of a lunation. 

2 Jub. xxxiv. 18 f. 

3 Jub. vi. 15; xiv. 10; xv. 1-2; xvi. 13; xxii. 1; xxix. 7; xliv. 4. 

4 According to Jubilees’ interpretation of the “morrow after the Sabbath” 
in Lev. xxiii. 11, 15 f. 

5 Jub. vi. 17 ff.; xxii. 1: but not in xv. 1 ff.; xvi. 13; xliv. 4. 
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marks the end of the year of produce—the end of the year, it may 
be noted, not the beginning. Even more drastic is Jubilees’ 
treatment of the Passover. For Jubilees this was a crucial prob- 
lem, since the Passover had become the hinge on which revolved 
the orthodox luni-solar calendar. We have a long account of 
the festival, its traditions and ceremonial, in chapter xlix of 
Jubilees. The halakhah of this passage follows the normative 
pattern, and stands in a direct line from Deut. xvi. Some scholars 
have been led by this to regard the writer as a loyal Pharisee. 
But a careful study of chapter xlix reveals that the author does 
not relate the Passover here to the Jubilees calendar. The pre- 
ceding chapter which describes the ten plagues and the Exodus 
from Egypt stands, on the other hand, in sharp contrast; chapter 
xlviii relates those events to the Jubilees calendar, but at the 
same time pointedly omits all reference to the Passover. I cannot 
enter here into the details of this surprising juxtaposition. It 
leads, however, to the conclusion that the description of the 
orthodox Passover in chapter xlix is by a hand different from 
that of the bulk of the book of Jubilees.2 It is true that in the 
main part of the book there is an allusion to a seven-day festival 
held, like the Passover, on the 15th day of the first month. But 
this is in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice of the ‘ Agedah, 
which later Jewish tradition associated with the New Year.3 It 
has no connexion with the Passover or the Exodus; it bears no 
mention of the Pesah sacrifice, or of unleavened bread. It is 
indeed a pale shadow of the greatest festival of the Hebrew 
calendar. 

We must suppose that the author of Jubilees was well con- 
scious of the incongruity of his calendric scheme. He writes 
with indignation: 

Command thou the children of Israel that they observe the years 
according to this reckoning....(For) if they do neglect and do not 
observe them according to His commandment, then they will disturb 
all the seasons, and the years will be dislodged from this (order)... . And 
all the children of Israel will forget, and will not find the paths of the 
years, and...the years will come upon them when they will disturb 


' Jub. xvi. 20-31; xxxii. 4 ff. (the month is given in xxxi. 3). 

2 The question is treated in greater length in my forthcoming book The 
Hebrew Passover, ch. 7. 

3 Jub. xviii, expecially . 18 f. (for the month and day see xvii. 15; 
Xviii. 3). On the ‘Agedah in Jewish tradition, cf. Genesis Rabba \vi. 9; Bab. 
Talm. Rosh haShanab 16a; Megillah 31 a. 
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(the order), and make an abominable (day) the day of testimony, and an 
unclean day a feast day, and they...will go wrong as to the months 
and sabbaths and feasts. ...! 


But this very indignation of the writer of Jubilees arouses our 
suspicion. We may be forgiven for commenting, with Hamlet, 
that “the lady doth protest too much, methinks”. The calendar 
of Jubilees was alienated from the great traditional festivals of 
Israel. It had broken the rule which I formulated at the begin- 
ning of this paper. The calendar, I stated, must not be divorced 
from the traditional periodic festivals, nor those festivals from 
the calendar. If the two systems are separated, one or both will 
wither and die. And so it was. The Jubilees calendar—like the 
calendar of the French Revolution two thousand years later— 
was impracticable; it was fated inevitably to pass into oblivion, 

1 Jub. vi. 32-7. 

2 A similar fate attended the 364-day calendar of the followers of Abu 
‘Isa in the 7th century A.D. and of the followers of Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari 


in the 9th century a.p.—if, indeed, this calendar was ever put into practice; 
see Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), pp- 379, 381 n. 





A NEW EIGHTH-CENTURY HEBREW 
EPITAPH FROM ADEN 


By SoLtomon A. BIRNBAUM 


I have a number of photographs of Aden tombstones. Most of 
them are badly preserved or mutilated or both, and the masons’ 
workmanship is generally of very indifferent quality. It was, 
therefore, with pleasurable surprise that I received from the 
Aden Director of Antiquities—to whom I repeat my thanks here 
—a photograph of a well-preserved inscription of good crafts- 
manship. What immediately struck me was the great similarity 
between this stone and the Ms?’ stone in the British Museum. 

But the real thrill was provided by the text. This epitaph was 
actually a sister inscription of the Ms?’ epitaph (if the pun be 
allowed)—the person whose grave it identified was almost 
certainly the sister of M5?’: 


morn mony nea? mpox[3 

MANA NPI AMSA AawNH[T 

na Jah ayer MeN MPoNn[A 

NVA Py Pon pai qpr[A 

Pan ypra 93 1 M7 anv 

wins 393 Tw ony NVA Ton|[A 
nive> fS nw pro 


In the date the thousands are omitted (a common practice): 
The year 28 of the Seleucid Era stands for 1028, that is, 717 of 
the Christian Era. It cannot be 2028 s.E. = 1717 C.E. because 
the script is incompatible with a modern date. 

The script is of exactly the same type as that on the M$?’ stone,! 
but it is not individually identical with it. It was either engraved 
by another mason or based on an exemplar written by another 
hand than the one which wrote for Mi?’. 

I append here the translation: “She has been gathered to her 
eternal home, the respected lady, the chaste, the righteous, the 
perfect, the pious, the upright ’ywnb—m[ay she be blessed] 
albove women] i[n the tent]—daughter of the venerable, the 
understanding, the pious, the righteous, the humble, the God- 


1 See Facsimile 219 in the writer’s The Hebrew Scripts. 
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fearing David—m[ay the] L[ord’s] s[pirit grant him rest]—son 
of the venerable, the understanding, the pious, the God-fearing 
Twb—m[ay his] r[est be in the] E[den] G[arden]—in the month 
Siwan of the year 28 of the Era of Contracts.” 

This text differs slightly from that of the Ms?’ stone. The latter 
has fewer epithets and they are not quite the same. Also, there 
is no mention of the grandfather. Here is the text for com- 


a sexn modi msa> mpoxs 


NPISA AUST ANpin 
na Sbnh xnwn a Ponn 
DF PIA PONT pI 
no MT ona NT 
nv ax wn 3° or 
nye 5 


Habent sua fata et cippi: The ’ymnh epitaph was recently dis- 
covered in the stone-crushing plant near the Airport at Khormak- 
sar. How easily it could have been destroyed! 





A PROSE TRANSLATION OF THE 
MO‘ALLAQAH OF LABID BY 
WILLIAM WRIGHT 


By UrsuLA SCHEDLER 


Inside a copy of F. A. Arnold’s Septem Moallakat (Leipzig, 1850), 
in the possession of the library of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies at Cambridge, are four loose sheets of folded notepaper 
containing a prose translation of the Mo‘allaqah of Labid. The 
translation is complete but for the last two verses which were 
probably written on a fifth sheet, now lost. The existence of this 
“valuable document” was first noticed by Professor A. J. 
Arberry and mentioned by him in his book The Seven Odes (Allen 
and Unwin, 1957, p. 137). The manuscript is in the handwriting 
of the Cambridge scholar and orientalist William Wright, Sir 
Thomas Adams’s Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge from 1870 to his death in 1889, and Arnold’s book 
belonged to him, for it bears on the title-page the signature 
“Wm. Wright, Halle 1850”. From this date and from the 
inscription in ink at the beginning of the Arabic text “collated 
with the Leyden MS. 8/II/52” we may deduce that the transla- 
tion was made during Wright’s three-year stay in Germany and 
Holland where he was introduced to oriental studies. 

Time and place could scarcely have been more favourable for 
him, for these countries were the centre of oriental studies in 
Europe in the nineteenth century, and the various scholars with 
whom Wright came into contact—Rédiger, Weil, Wiistenfeld, 
Fliigel, Fleischer, Dozy—were all in their forties with chairs in 
the universities of Austria, Germany and Holland: Paris, too, 
was the scene of much orientalist activity. In the British Isles 
there was at that period no comparable activity in this sphere, 
for such studies were to receive their main impetus later from 
Wright, Palmer and their eminent successors. So it was patticu- 
tly fitting that young William Wright should make his way tothe 
Continent in the autumn of 1849 from Scotland, where, at the 
catly age of nineteen, he had just graduated from the University 
of St Andrews. From markings in his books now preserved in 
the library of Queens’ College, Cambridge, of which he was a 
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Fellow, we see him installed in the house of Emil Rédiger at 
Halle by November 1849: the latter had been Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages there since 1830, and, it may be recalled, was work- 
ing at that time on Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Although at 
St Andrews he had pursued a variety of subjects (as is still the 
custom in the case of ordinary degrees at Scottish universities)— 
from Latin, moral philosophy, logic and metaphysics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry, to Hebrew—it was with the intention of 
continuing his classical studies that Wright had gone to Halle, 
However, under the influence of Rédiger, whose fame attracted 
many foreigners, especially from England and America, he took 
up Syriac as his main subject, but he also became proficient in 
Sanskrit and in languages with some Semitic borrowings, such 
as Persian and Turkish. Later, Rédiger, writing letters of recom- 
mendation for Wright on his return to England, was to praise 
his excellent talent for linguistic studies and his great diligence and 
scholarship: “ich habe unter den vielen jungen Mannern die ich 
seit einer Reihe von Jahren unterrichtete nur sehr wenige gefun- 
den die das Studium jener Sprachen mit so viel Eifer und Fleiss 
und mit so ausserordentlichem Erfolg betrieben wie Herr 
Wright”. Thus it is not unlikely that such a gifted student quickly 
turned to classical Arabic poetry and that this translation was 
made in the first two years of his oriental studies when he was at 
Halle, “perhaps a souvenir of class with Rédiger” as Professor 
Arberry suggests. Perhaps, too, he met at Rédiget’s house the 
thirty-eight-year-old Arnold himself in the very year during which 
he published his Septem Moallakat, for the introduction is marked: 
Halle February 1850. 

After his two years with Rédiger, early in 1852 Wright pro- 
ceeded to Leyden, another stronghold of oriental studies, ex- 
ptessly to study manuscripts. Here he came under the influence 
of Reinhart Dozy who had taken over the chair of History only 
two years earlier. Though Dozy was now occupied with his great 
work on Muslim Spain, he continued to devote some attention 
to specifically Arabic studies, giving Arabic language courses to 
such future orientalists as de Goeje and Engelman: together with 
William Wright and others he was to edit the introduction of 
al-Maqqari to his biography of Ibnu’l Khatib, published between 
1855 and 1861. As has been mentioned already, in Leyden 
Wright had the opportunity to consult, among other things, the 
text and commentaries of the Mo‘allaq4t which were preserved 
there. Before the end of his sixteen-month stay—according to 
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evidence in the possession of the University Library, Cambridge, 
he was back in Britain by August 1853 working on manuscripts 
in various libraries—his abilities and his work on Ibn Jubayr had 
earned him an honorary doctorate at Leyden at the age of twenty- 
three. This was an honour which had been accorded to no 
foreigner in the past ten years, it was claimed by Dozy, who also 
said of Wright that his astonishing facility in mastering oriental 
languages had enabled him to learn in two to three years what 
men of talent learn in ten! 

It is also possible that the translation of Labid was undertaken 
when Wright had access to the Leyden manuscripts. In any case, 
the translation is a product of these two to three years, and as 
such is in itself interesting. But it is of further value when set in 
its place among the translations of the Mo“allaqat. Although the 
ode of Tarafa was the first to appear, at Leyden, in 1742, the first 
publication and translation of all seven odes came with the 
famous edition of Sir William Jones in 1783 which contained 
both prose translation and notes. And although between 1783 
and Arnold’s Septem Moallakat of 1850, texts and translations 
had been piling up between Cambridge and Calcutta, there had 
been but one more prose rendering of the ode of Labid. This was 
the version in French by Sylvestre de Sacy, who in 1816 pub- 
lished his Calila et Dimna at the Imprimerie Royale in Paris to- 
gether with the Arabic text and French translation of Labid’s 
ode. Wright’s translation thus comes third in order among 
ptose versions of Labid, and after him very few further prose 
translations have been published. 

Wright had little to draw on in the way of previous transla- 
tions, though he was no doubt acquainted with them, and in 
patticular with the poetic paraphrases by the German poet 
Friedrich Riickert, whose Imral Qais, der Dichter und Konig 
appeared in Stuttgart in 1843. Wright’s is essentially a literal 
tendering with no literary pretensions. It is a neat document 
written in a swift-flowing hand: each verse is numbered, and it 
contains few emendations. The accuracy of the translation is 
characteristic of Wright the scholar (his precision and diligence 
wete noted already in his St Andrews days), but no doubt the 
tigorous methods and teachings of the German and Dutch 
scholars under whose influence he had come in those early years 
had further encouraged this tendency. Certainly the contact of 
Scot with Teuton (Wright had Dutch blood on his mother’s 
side) was auspicious for oriental scholarship. 
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The following are.a few of the more significant of Wright’s 
emendations contained in his translation: 


. 12: The camel-litters of the tribe > the women of the tribe, 

. 17: How then canst thou reach her > seek 

. 34: round which the kullam stand close together > the reeds 
of which stand... 


. 39: and they killed it/seized the opportunity 


. 71: scowling at one another with hatred/because of their 
feuds 


LABID 


1. Effaced are the dwelling-places at Mina, whether temporary or 
permanent; desolate are their Ghaul and their Rijam, 

2. and the slopes of ar-Raiyan; their traces are laid bare, but old and 
worn, just as the rocks retain the letters graven on them. 

3. Sites of dwellings are these, over which, since they were last 
inhabited, many a long year has passed with its full tale of sacred and 
profane months. 

4. They have been gifted with the showers of the constellations of 
spring, and the rains of the thunderclouds have fallen on them in 
torrents and in drizzle; 

5. rains from every cloud of the night, and morning cloud that 
covers the sky, and evening cloud whose thunderpeals answer one 
another. 

6. And so the shoots of the wild rocket have sprung up over them, 
and the gazelle and the ostrich have their young on the two sides of the 
valley ; 

7. and the antelopes lie quietly by their young, to which they have 
newly given birth, while their fawns roam in flocks over the plain. 

8. And the torrents have newly laid bare the marks of the tents, as if 
they were lines of writing whose text the pens retrace; 

9. or the lines which a woman tattooing traces afresh, rubbing in 
her lampblack in circles, on which her pattern reappears. 

1o. And so I stood there questioning them—but why should we 
question the hard and lasting stones that have no clear speech to answet 
with? 

11. They are tenantless, and yet the whole tribe was once here; but 
they set out from them at dawn, and nought was left but the trench 
and the thatch. 

12. The women of the tribe filled thee with longing when they set 
out and entered within the cotton curtains, the framework whereof 
creaked ; 

13. litters all hung round, the woodwork of which is covered with 
a coarse cloth, over which are fine curtains and embroiderys; 
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14. (those women) in bands, as if the deer of Tudih were on the 
litters and the gazelles of Wajra, with their fawns lying around them. 

15. They were started, and the mirage fell away from them as if they 
were tamarisks or huge rocks at the place where the valley of Bisha 
opens out. 

16. But nay—what dost thou remember of Nawar, seeing that she 
is far away and all her cords, strong or weak, are severed? 

17. A woman of Murra, who (at one time) camps at Faid and (at 
another) is the guest of the people of al-Hijaz; and how then canst 
thou seek her 

18. on the eastern slopes of the two mountains, or at Muhajjar, 
where Farda and its mountain ar-Rukham contain her, 

19. of Suwaik, if she has gone south, and then thou mightest find 
her therein at Wihafu ’l-Kahr or at Tilkham. 

20. Cut short then thy longing for one whose friendship is changed; 
—and verily the most ready to form a friendly connexion is the most 
ready to sever it;— 

21. And give to him who treats thee kindly abundant love, for it 
tests with thee to cast him off, when his love limps and its straightness 
inclines to fall, 

22. By means of a camel weary with journeys, which have yet left 
of her somewhat, though her back and hump be lean; 

23. And when her flesh falls away and she becomes thin, and the 
straps of her shoes are cut to pieces from use when she is weary 

24. Yet still she is lively under the rein, as if she were a dusky cloud 
whose spent cloudlets are hurried away by the South wind; 

25. Ora wild she-ass that is pregnant by a male marked with white, 
whose sides are scored by the blows and bites of other stallions as he 
tried to drive them away. 

26. He ascends with her the tops of the low hills, all scarred and full 
of jealousy at her rebellion and refusal, 

27. amid the rugged uplands of ath-Thalabit, from the top of which 
he overlooks a plain destitute of all elevations, whose only terror is 
its guiding stones; 

28. until, when they had got through the 6 months of Winter upon 
the green herbage without water, and his and her abstinence from it 
was long, 


29. they made up their minds with a firm resolve,—and the success 
ofa plan lies in decision,— 

30. and the thorns of the barleygrass pricked their pasterns, and the 
wind of the Summer was strong as it swept over them with its hot 
blast; 

31. and they vied with one another in raising a long cloud of dust, 


whose shadows sped along like the smoke of a blazing fire whose small 
Wood has lighted up, 
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32. fanned by the N. wind, and mixed with green ‘arfej, like the 
smoke of a fire whose flames spread wide and high. 

33. So he goes on and drives her before him (for it is a custom of his 
when she lingers behind to drive her on in front), 

34. and they plunge into the midst of the stream and cleave a brim- 
ming pool, round which the kullam stand close together, 

35. completely hemmed in by reeds, which overshadow it as they 
lie on its surface or stand upright. 

36. Does my camel ressemble such a wild ass, or is she like an 
antelope that has lost her calf by the wild beasts and loitered behind the 
herd, though the leader of the herd is its chief stay; (or, that has left 
her calf and the leader of the herd is her chief stay) 

37. a flat-nosed antelope that has lost her fawn, and she quits not 
the sides of the strips of pasture, wandering about or crying 

38. for a white weanling, whose limbs have been rent by the ash- 
grey hunters whose food is never lacking; 

39. they found her off her guard and they killed it—verily the arrows 
of fate do not miss the mark! 

40. Night comes on her, and a drizzling rain descends steadily, 
drenching the shrubs with its ceaseless downpour. 

41. She makes her lair in the hollow trunk of a tree with high 
branches, standing apart on the skirts of the sandhills, whose fine 
sands are ever on the move. 

42. The ceaseless rain reaches the stripe on her back in a night whose 
clouds hide away the stars ; 

43. and she shines bright in the face of the darkness like a pearl from 
a seashell that has dropped from its string; 

44. until when the darkness rolls away and the morning dawns on 
her, she comes forth with her legs slipping in the mud. 

45. She becomes distracted and wanders about the pools of So‘Aid, 
for seven nights coupled with seven whole long days; 

46. until, when she lost all hope, the udder dried up, which all her 
suckling and weaning had not drained; 

47. and she heard the sound of man from a place of concealment, 
and it startled her, for man is her bane. 

48. And so she ran off, thinking that each of the two openings— 
what lay behind her and in front of her—was alike to be dreaded; 

49. until, when the archers lost hope, they let loose trained dogs 
with hanging ears, and stiff collars on their necks. 

so. And they overtook her, and she turned upon them with those 
horns of hers, like the spears of Semhar in sharpness and length, 

51. to keep them off, for well she knew, if she did not keep them of, 
that her death was at hand among those decreed by fate. 

52. And of them Wolf was run through and killed and drenched in 
blood, and Blackie was left in the place of his onset. 
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53. With such a camel then, when the glittering sands dance in the 
noonday and their hillocks put on the robes of the mirage, 

54. I will accomplish my desire—not falling short of it through 
doubt or because revilers revile me for any desire of mine. 

55. Did Nawa4r not know that I am one who is ready to tie the knots 
of friendship and ready to sever them? 

56. Ever ready to abandon places when I like them not, till its doom 
lays hold on a certain soul. 

57. Nay, thou dost not know how many a mild night, whose sports 
and revelry were pleasant, 

58. I have spent in chat; and how many a merchant’s flag I have 
resorted to when it was reared and its wine was dear (or taken down 
and its wine was scarce), 

59. buying it dear in every black old skin or pitched jar, from which 
it is ladled out after its seal has been broken. 

6o. And many a morning cup of clear wine (have I drained), and 
many a female minstrel (have I heard) touching the strings of the lute 
which her thumb adjusts. 

61. I hastened to be before the cockcrow in getting what I wanted 
of it in the early morning, so that I might enjoy a second draught of it 
when the sleepers in the morning awake. 

62. And many a morning of wind and cold have I kept in check, 
whose bridle has been in the hand of the N. wind. 

63. And verily I have defended the tribe, when there bore my 
weapons a swift steed, whose bridle when I rode forth early was my 
belt; 

64. and I ascended a cairn upon a dusty hill, narrow (to stand on), 
whose dust reached to the standards of the hostile tribes; 

65. until when the sun laid his hand on night (i.e. began to set), and 
darkness veiled all the weak spots of our frontier-line, 

66. I came down to the plain, and she reared her neck like the stem 
of a lofty palm, that is smooth, which the gatherers of dates are unable 
to climb. 

67. I made her gallop as one drives the ostrich, and even faster, until, 
when she became hot and her bones light, 

68. her saddle became loose, and her neck streamed, and her girth 
was moist with the foam of her sweat. 

(69. She rears, and strives against the rein, and inclines sidesways, 
as the dove wheels round the water when its fellows hasten to drink.) 

7o. And many a court (have I visited), crowded with strangers, and 
unknown to me, whose gifts are hoped for and its blame feared,— 

71. thick-necked men were they, scowling at one another with 
hatred as if they were demons of the desert (or, of al-Badi), with their 
fet firmly planted (for strife)— 

72. I denied what was wrong in their claims, and acknowledged 
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what was right, according to my judgement, and the noblest of them 
did not boast against me. 

73. And many is the camel destined for the gamers to whose death 
I have invited them with the gaming arrows all equal in length. 

74. I call them therewith to the slaying of a barren camel or one that 
has recently had young, whose flesh is given away to any neighbours 
of the whole tribe (to all my neighbours); 

75. and so the guest and the stranger from afar are as if they had 
come down into the valley of Tabala when its meadows are full of 
herbage. 

76. There seeks refuge by my tentropes every miserable woman, 
clad in scanty rags, like the camel by her master’s grave. 

77. And when the winds blow from opposite quarters (in the depth 
of winter), they fill to the brim huge dishes, which are always kept 
supplied, out of which her orphans drink. 

78. And as for us, when the assemblies (of the tribes) come together, 
there is never wanting of us one who is ready to undertake and bold to 
carry out some great purpose; 

79. and a divider, who assigns its due to a tribe, and one who 
portions out its dues according to his pleasure, lessening them if 
he will, 

80. because of his preeminence; and a generous man who aids others 
in being bountiful, liberal and a winner and gainer of noble qualities; 

81. sprung from a race whose fathers have marked out a way for 
them, and every people has its way and a leader therein. 

(82. If they be alarmed, thou wilt find among them hawberks, and 
ringed coats of mail that glitter like stars.) 

83. They are no cravens, and their deeds are not vain, for their calm 
minds are not swayed by passion. 

84. And be thou content with what the King has allotted (as thy 
portion), for none but one who knows well has portioned out our 
natures among us. 

85. And when faithfulness was portioned out among men, its 
apportioner made our share to be the amplest by far. 

86. And he built for us a house with lofty roof, and the old men and 
the young men of the tribe have risen to its height. 

87. And so they are the chief workers of the tribe when it falls into 
danger, and they are its knights in battle and its judges in peace. 
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Hans-JoacHtm ScHoeEps, Paulus, Die Theologie des Apostels im Lichte der 
judischen Religionsgeschichte. 1959. Pp. xiit+324. (Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: 
DM. 28, or bound DM. 32.50.) 


As the title of this book indicates, it is yet one more attempt to understand the 
Apostle to the Gentiles in the light of his Jewish background and environ- 
ment, with particular reference to rabbinical sources. 

No one is better equipped to do so than Professor Schoeps, whose studies 
in the history and theology of Jewish forms of Christianity in the first two 
centuries have placed all students of the subject deeply in his debt. (The 
present book includes some excellent discussions of later echoes of Paulinist 
controversy—and anti-Paulinist theology—among Jewish Christian groups.) 

The first two chapters outline the present position in Pauline study and go 
on to deal with St Paul’s conversion, the significance for Paul of the historical 
Jesus,! the place of the Apostle in the Urgemeinde, his relations to the “pillar” 
Apostles and the background of early “Anti-Paulinism”. 

The main body of the book is contained in chapters 3-5, which deal with 
the eschatology and soteriology of the Apostle to the Gentiles and St Paul’s 
teaching about the Law. 

Pauline eschatology is an accommodation of an existing system of Jewish 
ideas about the End (the two-aeon apocalyptic type of eschatology) to the 
Apostle’s central conviction that the jamin shel maschiach had already begun 
with the Resurrection. Pauline soteriology rests on a complex of ideas, 
including the messianic interpretation of Isaiah liii, also already present in 
Judaism. The novissimum which St Paul introduces is the totally un-Jewish 
pagan myth of the vids Ge00, and the carrying over of soteriological concep- 
tions from the Messiah “to the eternal God and Jesus as his Son, incarnate 
and manifested in the flesh” (p.-153). St Paul’s understanding of the Law 
tests on a misapprehension of its true character as integrally part of the 
berith: Paul’s véyos is an abstraction, and his S:06\xn meant an “inheritance” 
not a covenant. 

The book closes with two more chapters, the first dealing mainly with the 
background of the Pauline mission in Judaism and the second with a sketch 
of the history of Pauline study, preceded by a survey of the author’s own 
conclusions. 

Dr Schoeps’s work may be said, in a sense, to carry forward the line of 
investigation so fruitfully opened up by W. D. Davies in his study of Pau/ 
and Rabbinic Judaism. It is, of course, the work of a Religionsgeschichtler, not 
a theologian or a professional exegete, and while the numerous rabbinical 


™ Between Paul and the historical Jesus there is no link, except that of 
Paul’s Damascus faith: according to Schoeps, “individual features” of the 
Pauline portrait of Christ, his humility, obedience, love, loyalty to death are 
not those of the Jesus who lived and died, but supplied from the Old Testa- 
ment, in particular the Ebhedh Jahweh figure (pp. 151 ff.). 
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parallels to Pauline thought add to our understanding of its background 
(and we must be grateful for them), the theological insights of the author 
are not always so illuminating. That Paul took his vids 600 conception en- 
tirely from a pagan hellenistic myth must seem to theologians a trifle naive, 
We would require more, too, than a doubtful allusion at Rom. viii. 32 to 
Gen. xxii. 16 (LX X) to prove that the “Agedat Yishaq played a decisive role 
in Pauline soteriology (p. 144, cf. p. 149). Jesus and the primitive Church 
may not have stood alone in their interpretation of Isaiah liii, but few will 
find the familiar rabbinical evidence any more convincing than heretofore. 
And simply because St Paul chooses to represent Sia6i\xn as a legacy (the 
familiar Greek meaning of the term) does not mean that he was unaware of 
the place of the Law in the berith. Indeed, the fact that every other aspect of 
the Law which was not taken up in the Law of Christ (or of the Spirit)— 
St Paul’s version of the New Covenant of Jeremiah—is regarded as &8iéqopov 
(p. 209) shows a much profounder grasp of the meaning of Torah as part of 
a universally binding relationship between God and man than the narrower, 
particularist view of Torah in Judaism. 

It can safely be said that Dr Schoeps’s work will take its place alongside 
that of W. D. Davies as an invaluable source-guide to the background of 
St Paul’s thought, so far as that can be traced in rabbinical Judaism. 

MATTHEW BLACK 


La Regalita Sacra: The Sacral Kingship. 1959. Pp. xvit+748+-viii plates. 
(Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 55.) 


It is a remarkable testimony to the influence of the so-called “‘Myth and 
Ritual” theory that in 1955, while the Cissie Blundell lectures on “ Myth, 
Ritual and Kingship” were being given in the University of Manchester,! 
the 8th International Congress for the History of Religions, held in Rome in 
the April of that year, chose for its theme the “Sacral Kingship ”. The volume 
under review contains the papers which dealt specifically with this theme: 
short résumés of all the papers read at the Congress, many of them on un- 
related subjects, were published in the Assi dell’VIII Congresso internazionale 
di Storia delle Religioni (Firenze, 1956). 

La Regalita Sacra, which is prefaced by a well-deserved tribute to the late 
Professor Raffaele Pettazzoni who presided at the Rome Congress, is divided 
into nine sections which deal respectively with different aspects of the theme 
among the various religions, ancient and medieval, of mankind. The ancient 
Mesopotamian religions are completely unrepresented, which is a most 
remarkable fact and constitutes a serious defect in the proper presentation 
of the theme, because, according to the original statement of the “‘Myth and 
Ritual” thesis, the concept and praxis of kingship in Mesopotamia provided 
most evidence of the basic pattern of sacral kingship. The omission is the 
more strange here, since many of the papers on the sacred aspect of Israelite 
kingship refer constantly to the alleged Mesopotamian prototype. In view 
of the fact that this was a congress of the International Association for the 
History of Religion, which, as its impressive list of contributors shows, 


' Published under the title of Myth, Ritual and Kingship, ed. S. H. Hooke 
(Oxford, 1958). 
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enjoys the co-operation of the world’s leading scholars in the disciplines 
concerned, this neglect of the Mesopotamian evidence certainly calls for 
explanation, yet none is forthcoming in the Avant-Propos.' It is curious, too, 
in view of the fact that Egypt provided the most notable institution of 
divine kingship in the ancient world, that this volume contains only two 
Egyptological studies, namely, on the position of the queen and on kingship 
in the Middle Kingdom.? 

The terms of reference of this Journal require that only the contributions of 
La Regalita Sacra which concern Semitic studies should be reviewed here; 
but it may be noted that the volume as a whole constitutes a wonderfully 
rich treasury of information about the institution of divine kingship as it 
has found expression among the various peoples of the world, and the student 
of Semitic studies will find it most valuable for comparative reference. 

The section entitled “Israel” comprises seven papers; they will be noted 
here in their order of appearance. S. Mowinckel writes on “General 
Oriental and Specific Israelite Elements in the Israelite Conception of the 
Sacral Kingdom”. He begins by drawing a distinction between the different 
concepts of kingship in Egypt and Mesopotamia, namely that the pharaoh 
represented the gods towards men, whereas the Mesopotamian kings repre- 
sented man towards the gods. In Israel the king “stands in a closer relation 
to Yahweh than other people”, but his filial relationship to Yahweh was 
clearly based on his adoption by the deity and was not constituted by some 
theory of divine generation as in Egypt. But the closeness of his relationship 
did not mean that “the king in Israel should be seen as identical with 
Yahweh, or in the cult have played Yahweh’s part”, and there is, moreover, 
no evidence to support such a view. In Israel it was the moral and social 
side of the king’s “righteousness” which was stressed, not his cultic duties. 

A. S. Kapelrud follows with a study of “King David and the Sons of 
Saul”, in which he explains David’s sacrifice of Saul’s sons and grandsons to 
the Gibeonites as motivated (i) by the desire to remove the remaining 
members (except Meribaal) of a sacred family, (ii) by the opportunity of using 
their sacredness for fertility purposes, that is, to ensure rain after the barley 
harvest. 

J. Hempel contributes a valuable study on the “Herrschaftsform und 
Ichbewusstsein”. After positing that in a primitive society group-conscious- 
ness derives from the group and not from the individual, he maintains: “Ist 
das ‘Du’ des géttlichen Befehles die Stellen, an der sich der kollektive 
Gebrauch am deutlichsten zeigt, so fiir das ‘Ich’ wiederum das Gebet. Im 
Gebet tritt das kollektive ‘Ich’ im Umkreis des ‘Wir’ dadurch zu Tage, dass 
es namentlich in bestimmten Formeln lebendig bleibt.” As an illustrative 
example of this, he cites the ““Bekenntsnisspruch” in Deut. xxvi, where it is 
the individual peasant who offers the basket to the priest, reciting the pre- 


' It is to be noted that the Ass dell’VIII Congresso contained résumés 
of two papers on the Mesopotamian data: G. Castellino, “Il Sorti del Re 
nell’Aldida secondo un testo di Urnammu di Ur”; B. A. van Proosdij, 
“*Moi, l’Appelé d’Enlil’ dans le Prologue des Lois de Hammourabi”. 

2 The Asti contain the résumés of four papers dealing with aspects of the 
Pharaonic kingship; three are noted as being published in full elsewhere. 
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scribed formula; but he does so not as an individual, “‘sondern in, mit und 


999 


durch ihn handelt die Gruppe ‘korporativ’”. Further, on this occasion the 
individual, who is not a priest, “als Glied der Gemeinde ist er Teil des kollek- 
tiven Ich und vertritt es vor dem Gott der Gemeinde”. After stressing that 
the “géttliche ‘Du’” is essentially transcendental, so that the human group 
and God are never comprehended under “wir”, he proceeds to consider the 
part of the king in this context. “Der Konig etwa, der vor dem Gott sein 
Volk reprasentiert, ist dieses Volk, dessen Schicksal sein Verhalten gestaltet. 
In ihm opfert, betet, aber auch siindigt sein Volk.” Accordingly, he explains 
the plural suffix in Ps. Ixxi. 20 as the “Ich der Reprasentant der Gesamtheit”, 
and he continues, “In ihm [the king] ist das Volk gestorben, in ihm ersteht 
es zu neuem Leben. Als Reprisentant des Volkes wird der sprechende 
Herrscher zugleich zu einer Art Tammuzgestalt, deren Sterben und Aufer- 
stehen ja auch anderwarts im AT ‘historisiert’, d. h. auf die geschichtliche 
Grésse des Volkes iibertragen ist.” Such a conclusion in turn enables him 
to interpret Isa. liii as evidence that in sixth-century Israel the idea of the 
king’s bearing the nation’s guilt, as in the Babylonian New Year ritual, was 
known, and to suggest the possibility that the crown-prince could also be 
sacrificed as an “Ersatzk6nig” in a time of dire need. However, he ends 
cautiously with the comment that in Israel the “‘ mythische Ich-bewusstsein” 
of the king was always weak and opposed, while his cultic representational 
role was disputed by a priesthood which considered itself alone authorized 
to exercise the sacerdotal office. 

M. Bié then presents the first book of the Psalms as “eine Thronsbestei- 
gungsfestliturgie”. He prefaces his study with the interesting statement that 
the Evangelical Theological Comenius-Fakultat at Prague has been much 
influenced by the idea of sacral kingship through the work of Professor 
S. C. Danék (d. 1946). Danék, basing his study on the Psalms, saw the con- 
cept of kingship in the northern kingdom of Israel as approximating to the 
Egyptian idea of the king as the representative of deity and that of the Davidic 
dynasty as being of the Mesopotamian “dienstbaren K6nigstypus”. Bi¢ 
himself believes that it might be possible from the first book of Psalms, 
which he takes to be pre-Exilic, to reconstruct the whole of the “Throns- 
besteigungsfestliturgie”. 

J. Coppens deals with “Le Psaume cx et l’Idéologie royale israélite”. He 
reconstructs the vital ». 3 of this Psalm to read: “‘A toi la principauté / Au 
jour de la naissance / Dans l’enceinte sacrée. / Du sein, de l’aurore, / Sors 
comme la rosée: / Je t’ai engendré.” He rejects the theory that v. 4 applies 
to Zadok: “A ce qu’il nous semble le Psaume fait appel 4 Melchisédech non 
pas pour appuyer la puissance du souverain sur un nouveau titre, —la 
filiation divine est un fondement largement suffisant —, mais pour mettre 
en lumiére un aspect nouveau du pouvoir royal.” He concludes that Ps. cx, 
which he assigns to a date well before the Exile, “suppose et méme proclame 
clairement le caractére sacré de la royauté et la participation du souverain 4 
l’exercice de la puissance divine”; but he emphasizes that, nonetheless, 
Yahwism avoided “‘les erreurs mythologiques” of the neighbouring peoples. 

In his discussion of ‘‘ Hasidic Conceptions of Kingship” M. A. Beek sets 
out to show that in the second century B.c. the main trend of Israelite religion 
was away from the ideal of a theocracy and its implications for earthly 
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leadership, with the result that, as the Dead Sea Scrolls and many pseudepi- 
gtapha attest, theocratic ideals were cherished by sects. H. Ludin Jansen 
deals with “‘ The Consecration of the Eighth Chapter of Testamentum Levi”, 
seeing in vy. 1-19 an enthronement liturgy, modelled on the Babylonian 
pattern, which is probably to be related to the situation at the time of the 
elevation of John Hyrkanus. 

The “Islam” section of the volume contains only one contribution, 
namely, “Some Religious Aspects of the Caliphate” by H. Ringgren. 
Quotations are given attesting the currency of a belief in Umayyad times 
that “the enthronization of a new caliph brings about rain and a general 
renewal of nature—as is well known, this is one of the most typical features 
of sacral kingship in ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia”. Similar is the witness 
of the mahdi traditions which the Abbasids propagated to the detriment of 
the Umayyad dynasty: “most of the expectations bound up with the mahdi 
lead (sic) their origin to the ancient ideal of the sacral king: justice, rain and 
fertility, prosperity, sometimes even the return of paradisical conditions with 
peace among the animals.” Ringgren concludes, after noting the position 
of the Abbasids in this connexion, “‘Although the caliph was not originally, 
and not in theory, a sacral king, in reality quite a number of qualifications 
and functions were ascribed to him that were originally characteristic of the 
sacral kingship of the ancient monarchs in those regions of the world”. 

In the section entitled ‘“‘Christianity” some matters of interest to Semitic 
scholars are to be found in H. Clavier’s study “‘Théocratie et monarchie 
selon l’Evangile”, and in the contribution of the present reviewer on “The 
Effect of the Destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 on Primitive Christian 
Soteriology”’. 

Adequate comment on a symposium so rich and diverse in its contents 
would require far more space than could be allowed here. Suffice it to say 
that the general impression which these studies give is that, whereas little 
confirmation is provided of the existence of the myth and ritual pattern 
defined by the “Myth and Ritual” school, the sacral aspect of Israelite king- 
ship is shown to be important and far-reaching in its significance. 

Ss. G. F. BRANDON 


JEAN DoressE, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (English translation by 
Philip Mairet). 1960. Pp. xvii+445+11 plates+1 fig. (Hollis and Carter, 
London. Price: 425.) 


The wave of popular interest in the scrolls has now abated, leaving the 
scholars to pursue in peace the serious work of study and interpretation. In 
the case of an even earlier discovery, however, that of the Gnostic library of 
Nag Hammadi, the accidents of history have intervened. Two documents 
only have been published, the Gospel of Truth in 1956, that of Thomas in 
1959, and only the latter has as yet aroused much interest—inevitably, since 
the news that it contained a new collection of the sayings of Jesus prompted 
the seekers after sensation to speak, quite erroneously, of a “fifth Gospel”. 
Important it certainly is, but not for that reason. A few other texts, published 
in a photographic edition in 1956 in Cairo, have been translated into German 
(riginally in T.L.Z., now collected in Leipoldt-Schenke, Koptisch-gnostische 
Schriften aus den Papyrus-Codices von Nag-Hamadi, Berlin, 1960), but hitherto 
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those who must rely on works in English have had to rest content with a 
summary account by H. C. Puech in The Jung Codex (London, 1955) and a 
few scattered articles. As the first extended account in English of the Nag 
Hammadi library and its contents, this book is, therefore, very welcome. 

M. Doresse had the good fortune to be on the spot when the first of the 
thirteen codices reached the Coptic Museum in Cairo, and was instrumental 
in conveying the news to scholars in Europe. Unfortunately hopes that the 
texts might soon be made available were doomed to disappointment, and the 
tale is one of vexatious and frustrating delays. Twelve of the volumes, al- 
though their contents had been catalogued, were inaccessible for study, and 
only in quite recent years has it been possible to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The thirteenth made its way to Europe, and was finally tracked down 
by Professor Quispel of Utrecht and acquired for the Jung Institute. 

Doresse begins with the problem of Gnosticism, outlining in some sixty 
pages the history of critical study and what was known of the various sects 
from the writings of their opponents. Then he turns to the original texts and 
monuments known before the new discovery—a field to which comparatively 
little attention has been given of recent years in English, partly no doubt 
because of the obscurity of the available texts, some of which for those who 
know no Coptic are accessible only in German translations. The only 
criticism which suggests itself here is that Doresse is perhaps inclined to 
depreciate unduly the testimony of the Christian opponents of Gnosticism. 
Admittedly their evidence is partial only, and selected with polemical intent, 
but the general reliability at least of Irenaeus would seem to have been 
adequately shown by the work of Foerster and Sagnard. Certainly to say that 
the Fathers “‘take every opportunity” to subject the teachings of the Gnostics 
to sarcastic indictments and brutal mockery is putting it rather strongly; but 
the French says only that they do so “a l’occasion”. 

Thus far we are on ground already comparatively familiar. The new and 
distinctive contribution begins in the third chapter with the story of the 
discovery (already outlined by Puech), followed by a palaeographic dis- 
cussion of the manuscripts and a list of the texts they contain. The classifica- 
tion, based on the evolution of the calligraphy, differs from that supplied by 
Puech in Coptic Studies in Honor of W. E. Crum (Boston, 1950), which must 
confuse the uninitiated, but a comparative table has been thoughtfully pro- 
vided by W. C. van Unnik in his little volume Openberingen uit Egyptisch Zand 
(den Haag, 1958; German translation in Evangelien aus dem Nilsand, English in 
Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings, London, 1960). The fifth chapter classifies 
the documents under four heads: the Revelations of the great prophets of 
Gnosticism, Gnostics disguised as Christians, the Gospels of Christianized 
Gnosticism, and Hermes Trismegistus as an ally of Gnosticism. Then comes 
an analysis of the relationship between the Gnosticism thus revealed and 
various other strains of antiquity: Hellenic thought, astrology, Iranian dual- 
ism, Judaism (including Qumran), etc. A final chapter deals with the survival 
of Gnosticism from Manichaeism to the Islamic sects. An appendix discusses 
the teaching of Simon Magus in the new documents, another presents an 
English version of Doresse’s translation of the Gospel of Thomas, with an 
introduction and some notes. The book is completed by an index of neatly 
sixty pages, so full as to provide almost a concordance to the work. 
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If Doresse’s analysis is correct, the Nag Hammadi discovery confirms the 
view that Gnosticism was not merely a Christian deviation, and it may add 
weight to the arguments of those who have sought the origins of the move- 
ment in a more or less heterodox form of Judaism. Whatever the ultimate 
source of any particular idea, the summaries here provided suggest that the 
co-ordination of the various elements into systems, more or less coherent, 
took place in circles which if not Jewish were at any rate strongly influenced 
by Jewish thought. But this remains to be seen. As R. M. Grant has recently 
remarked, the only two documents as yet properly published are definitely 
of the Christian era. On the other hand, it would not be difficult to imagine 
a recension of the Apocryphon of John (see W. C. Till, T.U. 60, Berlin, 1955) 
in which the revelation was imparted not by the risen Christ, but, for example, 
by Hermes Trismegistus, and not to John but to some other personage. 
Only the full publication of all the texts will enable us to reach a decision, 
but Doresse believes it possible to trace the development of this Apocry- 
phon, three versions of which are included in the new discovery (cf. Puech 
in Hennecke-Schneemelcher, N.T. Apokryphen 1). 

It is safe to say that this book will be a standard work of reference on this 
subject for a long time to come. It is, therefore, matter for regret that the 
translation falls somewhat short of perfection. Admittedly such a book as 
this makes heavy demands upon the translator, and he has in fact made a 
remarkably good job of by far the greater part; but the errors remain. Some 
ate unimportant, but nonetheless a source of irritation, like the use of the 
French form of certain names; others are more serious, but are usually the 
result of a misunderstanding of the French. Basilides in the second century 
could not have been influenced by Mani in the third (p. 7), and it was Noah, 
not the Ark, that was identified with Deucalion. Occasionally the insertion of 
additional material has produced a certain awkwardness which might have 
been avoided. On the whole, however, the general reader will find it entirely 
adequate; those who would go deeper must refer to the French original for 
verification in case of doubt. Some books, like Scholem’s Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, are cited according to their French editions, although they 
ate available in English. 

It is useful to have Doresse’s rendering of the Gospel of Thomas in 
English, to set alongside those already published, but despite the claim on 
the jacket this is neither the first commentary in English nor a “full critical 
and explanatory commentary”. The notes are indeed somewhat sketchy, and 
one wonders whether it would not have been better to have published in 
full and separately Doresse’s second volume Les paroles de Jésus (Paris, 1959). 
Incidentally, the publishers speak of 114 sayings, overlooking the fact that 
Doresse himself counts 118. 

Finally, it is a matter for regret that a certain odium scholasticum has arisen 
in connexion with these texts. Doresse is reasonably critical of those who 
publish learned articles which are in fact no more than redactions, without 
acknowledgement, of what he has himself made known in print, but he seems 
at times over-anxious to assert his rights of priority. Honour should be 
given where it is due, and even if Doresse is right in thinking the so-called 
Jung Codex to be one of the less important of these manuscripts nothing 
can detract from the service rendered by Quispel in tracking it down and 
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arranging for its safe custody. It has been wisely observed that there is quite 
enough to do without wasting time in adjusting claims of priority, and it is 
profoundly to be hoped that the publication of the new documents will not 
be long delayed. R. MCL. WILSON 


R. M. Grant with Davip Nog FREEDMAN, The Secret Sayings of Jesus. 1960. 
Pp. 192. (Collins (Fontana Books), London. Price: 25. 6d.) 


For the general reader this book supplies a definite need. The Gospel of 
Thomas, with which it deals, has justly been described as “the most important 
collection of sayings attributed to Jesus that has yet come to light”, for 
although such sayings are fairly numerous no extant ancient collection is so 
extensive. From the point of view of New Testament study the authors of this 
little volume are probably correct in calling the new “gospel” the most 
important of the documents found at Nag Hammadi. It is not, however, an 
easy text to read and understand, and the publication of the English transla- 
tion some months ago in a Sunday paper, even with the judicious introduc- 
tory article which preceded it, must have perplexed and puzzled many who 
do not possess a clue to its interpretation. In what sense can these peculiar 
sayings be called sayings of Jesus? What is their relation to those contained 
in the canonical Gospels? How far do they contribute, if at all, to our know- 
ledge of his teaching? Perhaps more than any other this document demands 
a commentary, and this first detailed study in English is, therefore, very 
welcome. 

More than half the book is devoted to the introduction, and wisely so. 
Useful orientation is provided by a discussion of the gospels, canonical and 
apocryphal, current in the early Church, of the survival of oral tradition, and 
of the fragments found in the past seventy years or so among the papytl 
Examination of the environment, methods and theology of “Thomas” and 
comparison with Gnostic exegesis of our Gospels enable the authors to place 
the new “gospel” firmly in its context and to indicate the Gnostic character 
and background of the document as it now stands. There is here none of the 
striving after sensation which marked some of the earlier popular literature 
about Qumran—on the contrary some may feel that the authors are if any- 
thing too conservative. They admit that originally Thomas “may have been 
a kind of harmony of sayings of Jesus”, but think it “almost certainly based 
on our Gospels”, and their commentary seems to be guided by that 
presupposition. 

Such a book must be judged by the purpose it is meant to serve, in terms 
of the readers for whom it is intended, and it may be said at once that by this 
standard it is quite excellent. Its shortcomings are perhaps inevitable in a 
work of this kind and at this stage of research. It is all very well, for example, 
to point out what Thomas has done, but why did he do it? Is it enough to say 
“Since in Matthew the parable (of the pearl) is preceded by the parable of the 
hidden treasure, Thomas adds a statement about treasure, derived from 
Matthew vi. 20”? Why, for that matter, did he separate Matthew’s pair of 
twins, and introduce the parable of the treasure at another point and in 4 
distinctly different form? Again, the examples adduced of Naassene and simi- 
lar Gnostic exegesis and regrouping of canonical sayings are significant fot 
the background and general character of the document, but are they decisive 
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for its origin? For instance, in the passage which the authors quote from the 
Gospel of Mary (p. 59), the “collection of gospel sayings” is woven into a 
fairly coherent and connected discourse. The Naassene examples quoted by 
Hippolytus are mostly short sections combining two or more sayings so as 
to extract a new meaning or clinch an argument. The method is fairly com- 
mon, but in Thomas we have not an occasional interweaving of canonical 
sayings in the context of a connected discourse, but a whole series of /ogoi of 
very varied character, strung together with no very obvious connecting 
theme. Is it a collection of extracts, or a set of notes to provide the basis for 
esoteric teaching? On such points we have scarcely begun to work towards 
a solution. 

Other criticisms illustrate the difference between a technical monograph 
and a book written for popular consumption. The section on oral tradition 
makes no reference to Késter’s work on the survival of this tradition in the 
Apostolic Fathers, although it is listed in the bibliography; that on the 
“unknown gospel” published by Bell and Skeat mentions C. H. Dodd, but 
gives no reference (see New Testament Studies, Manchester, 1953, pp. 40 ff.); 
that on Gnostic fragments overlooks Kahle’s re-edition (Bala‘izah, 1 (1954), 
473 ff.) of the fragment published by Crum. The authors may be right in 
accepting the Valentinian character of the Gospel of Truth, but do not men- 
tion the criticisms, for example, of H. M. Schenke (Die Herkunft des so- 
genannten Evangelium Veritatis, Berlin, 1958), nor is any notice taken of 
Guillaumont’s discussion of some Semitisms in Thomas (Journal Asiatique, 
CCXLVII (1958), 113 ff.). The way in which P. Bodmer V is mentioned on 
p. 73 almost suggests that they have never heard of the Protevangelium of 
James (see James, Apoc. N.T. pp. 38 ff.). The translation is not the recently- 
published “official” version, but an independent one by W. R. Schoedel, 
which accounts for some of the differences of opinion and interpretation. At 
least one of the authors’ difficulties is resolved in an article by W. C. Till 
(BJ.R.L. xt (1959), 453 £., on logion 67—here 68). Only two of Quispel’s 
atticles are listed in the bibliography, and no account appears to be taken of 
either in the commentary; more might have been learned from Puech, and 
finally the book by Doresse, frequently mentioned in the footnotes, is his 
French commentary (Paris, 1959), ot the volume recently published in 
English which appears in the bibliography, although this does include an 
English version of his translation of the gospel. 

This catalogue may seem extensive, but should not be allowed to mislead. 
As already stated, the book is quite excellent for the purpose for which it is 
designed, as an introduction to the new text which will place it in its proper 
setting in the development of early Christian literature. Possible points of 
disagreement, of course, are numerous. The discussion might have been 
conducted on a broader basis, with more consideration of possible lines of 
connexion with independent tradition and with the Diatessaron (cf. Quispel 
in Vig. Chr. x11t (1959), 87ff., N.T.S. v (1959), 276ff., with Bartsch’s critique 
of the latter, N.T.S. vi (1960), 249 ff.), and the reviewer is not yet convinced 
that Thomas is a purely Gnostic production. 

Some of the articles here mentioned could not have been known to the 
authors, nor could Bauer’s contribution to Evangelien aus dem Nilsand (Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1960) or Fitzmyer’s comparison of the Coptic with the 
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Oxyrhynchus fragments (Theol. Studies, xx (1959), 505 ff.). Garitte (Le 
Muséon, Lxxitt (1960), 151 ff.) has argued that these fragments were translated 
from the Coptic, not (as has been generally assumed) vice versa; which in 
conjunction with Guillaumont’s observation that some of the Semitisms 
preclude a Greek intermediary (0p. cit. p. 123, note 20) prompts to speculh- 
tion. But this must be examined. If Garitte is right, and all the dates are 
correct, the Coptic from which the fragments were translated must have been 
among the earliest documents in the language; but some parts of our present 
text appear to go back to a Greek original. All this but indicates the com- 
plexity of the problems raised by the new gospel, and the pace at which things 
are now moving. Many will be grateful for this book as an introduction not 
only to Thomas but to a whole field of study, and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on their decision to include it at once in the Fontana series. 
R. MCL. WILSON 


Matco L. Dramonp, Martin Buber: Jewish Existentialist. 1960. Pp. ix+240. 
(Oxford University Press, London. Price: 215.) 


An enthusiastic but somewhat naive account of the thought of the well- 
known theologian and social thinker, preceded by a brief introductory life 
and an admirable frontispiece. LEON ROTH 


F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. 1960. Pp. 88. (Tyndale 
Press, London and Eerdmans Publishing Co., U.S.A. (1959). Price: 55.) 


This monograph is a slightly revised version of the paper originally published 
in Exegetica. Dr Bruce, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis 


in the University of Manchester, is well known for his studies in the New 
Testament and the Scrolls, and particularly for his monograph The Teacher of 
Righteousness in the Qumran Texts (Tyndale Press, 1957) and his widely read 
book Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids, 1956). The 
present work deals with the biblical commentaries, or pesarim as they have 
been called, found in the literature from the Qumran caves. 

The peser is the inspired solution to a divine mystery, or raz. Both raz 
and peser are transmitted through heavenly inspiration, and only when they 
are brought together by one possessing in a special way the spirit of under- 
standing can the divine communication be understood. This is the principle 
which underlies the Qumran biblical exegesis. The biblical prophet received 
the ray from God; the Teacher of Righteousness, leader of the Qumran 
community, interpreted it. The prophecies were torn from their historical 
context, atomized, and textual variants selected as best fitted the process of 
applying them to the Teacher’s own age. Only in the “latter days”, in 
which the Qumran community believed itself to be living, had the biblical 
passages any relevance, and it was to this period that the prophet had directed 
his words, whose real meaning could only be unlocked by the interpreter to 
whom had been vouchsafed the raz. 

The claim to be this interpreter is repeated often in the Hymns of Thanks- 
giving, although it is uncertain whether the Teacher himself is their author 
or whether they should be ascribed to other members of the community who 
believed themselves, through him, recipients of this gift of interpretation. 
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Professor Bruce’s understanding of the precise historical situation under- 
lying the Qumran commentaries rests on his identification of the Kittim of 
the texts with the Romans, and the wicked rulers who persecuted the Teacher 
and his associates with the priest-kings of the Hasmonaean dynasty, more 
particularly Alexander Jannaeus. He rightly understands the statement in 
4QpNahum that crucifixion had “never before been done in Israel” as 
meaning that it had never before been done by an Israelite to his com- 
patriots, and finds its relevance in the incident recorded by Josephus of the 
crucifixion by Jannaeus of eight hundred Jews following their unsuccessful 
revolt. 

Whilst denying that this passage tells us anything about the death of the 
Teacher, Professor Bruce maintains that it was such early events that colour 
Qumran biblical exegesis rather than the community’s experiences during the 
later occupation of the monastery which followed the supposed abandonment 
of Qumran during the reign of Herod the Great. He accepts De Vaux’s 
dating by coins for the destruction of the monastery in May, A.D. 68, when 
Vespasian reached Jericho. 

For the author, the Zadokite Work (CD) is also a type of peser, following 
the same kind of exegesis as is demonstrated in the biblical commentaries, 
and from it information on the history of the Qumran community and its 
leaders can be gleaned with confidence. 

Chapter 1v deals with the messianic expectations of the sect, and particu- 
larly with the duality of the office in terms of a lay and priestly Messiah, the 
latter at all time holding precedence. There is evidence also of the expectation 
of a prophet whose appearance would coincide with that of the Messiahs. 
Professor Bruce thinks it is only natural to assume that the priestly Messiah 
was identical with the Teacher of Righteousness who was expected to arise 
in the last days along with the Davidic king, but denies that the historical 
Teacher can be thought of “as having messianic significance in its (the 
community’s) developed eschatology”. 

The author believes that the community thought of itself as corporately 
fulfilling the role of the Suffering Servant, and by piety and patient endurance 
of undeserved affliction expiating the sins of its compatriots. Furthermore, 
the priestly Messiah was himself to embody the characteristics of the 
Servant. 

Professor Bruce emphasizes the importance placed by the Qumran com- 
munity on the book of Daniel, and it might be added that, apart from the 
passages mentioned by the author, one can include a hitherto unpublished 
fragment of 4Q Florilegium which quotes Dan. xii. 10, preceded by the 
introduction: ‘“‘As it is written in the Book of Daniel the prophet....” In 
chapter vi Professor Bruce discusses the interpretation of the seventy heptads 
of Dan. ix. 1 ff., in the light of the schematic chronology of CD. Daniel’s 
vision of xi. 40—xii. 3 lies behind the War Scroll (1QM), which is a plan of 
action drawn up in preparation for the visionary conflict, of which, indeed, 
the Qumran document might be termed a midrash. 

In his last chapter, the author finds many points of contact between the 
biblical exegesis of the Qumran literature and that of the New Testament. 
In this respect, Jesus was to the early Church what the Teacher of Righteous- 
hess was to the Qumran community, both offering to their followers the key 
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of the Scriptures, both having the raz which could unlock biblical prophecy in 
terms of their own age and situation. The important difference in their 
followers’ reading of the Scriptures was that the Church believed itself to be 
standing that much further along the eschatological time-scale: Jesus was 
' more than the interpreter of prophecy, he was its fulfilment, the realization 
of all God’s promises. 

Professor Bruce finds also a profound difference in their respective attitudes 
to history; for the Church, unlike the Qumran community, it was an “inter. 
action of God’s revelation and men’s response”. He quotes particularly such 
New Testament passages as Stephen’s speech in Acts vii, Paul’s synagogue 
address in Acts xiii, and the review of the “‘faith of the elders” in Hebrews xi, 
There is also a striking difference between the exclusiveness of the Qumran 
community and the Church’s extension of Jewish privileges to the Gentiles, 
although this promise has its roots in the Old Testament. 

For all these differences (which some other scholars might be more 
inclined to ascribe to the different purposes intended by the two bodies of 
literature as well as to differences of environment in space and time), there 
are also interesting similarities in the Qumran and New Testament treatment 
of Old Testament texts. Both practise a judicial selection of variant texts to 
suit their exegetical purpose, both apply passages out of context to quite 
different situations of their own time, and conflated readings are to be found 
in the New Testament as well as in the Scrolls literature. 

This little book is a valuable survey of one of the most important aspects 
of Qumran thought. The sect (like the Church) had its roots in the Old 
Testament, and a proper appreciation of its way of life and eschatology must 
start from an appreciation of its attitude to Scripture. Professor Bruce has 
given us in a very compressed form a most useful handbook for this study 
which will prove invaluable to the student wishing to pursue the matter 
further. J. M. ALLEGRO 


P. E. Kane, The Cairo Geniza, 2nd ed. 1959. Pp. xiv+370, incl. 10 plates. 
(Blackwell, Oxford. Price: 505.) 


In 1941 Dr Kahle delivered the Schweich Lectures under the title The Cairo 
Geniza, and they were published in 1947. This was shortly before the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea documents. In this second edition these documents 
have been taken into account, together with new material from the Cairo 
Geniza and elsewhere which has become available since the publication of the 
Lectures. The three main divisions of the Lectures are retained as chapters— 
General Introduction, the Hebrew Text of the Bible, and the Translations of 
the Bible—but they are here helpfully subdivided into sections, each with 
a heading descriptive of the topic under discussion. Much of the original 
text of the Lectures remains, but the amount of new material and additional 
discussion is so large as to make the book a new work rather than a revision 
of an earlier one. 

The General Introduction (pp. 3-48) consists of five sections—on the 
Geniza, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Karaites, the Khazars, and the Liturgical 
Poetry of the Jews. Most of what is new here is to be found in the sections 
on the scrolls and on the Karaites. The cave which is referred to in the now 
well-known letter in Syriac which was written c. A.D. 800 by Timotheus I, the 
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Nestorian Patriarch of Seleucia, to Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam, is, it is 
thought, very likely the same cave as that now designated Cave 1 at Qumran, 
in which the Dead Sea scrolls were found. While this is an interesting sugges- 
tion, there are many caves in the neighbourhood, and the identity of the caves 
cannot be proved. Dr Kahle goes on to suggest that the Jews in Jerusalem, 
who studied the manuscripts removed from the cave at that time, were 
largely Karaites (pp. 16 f.). Indeed, the remarkable growth of the Karaites 
in the ninth century was due, Dr Kahle thinks, to the manuscripts taken from 
the cave near Jericho (p. 28). 

In chapter 11, on the Hebrew Text of the Bible (pp. 51-188) there are 
twenty-four sections. Dr Kahle is here concerned to demonstrate three 
points especially. First, that the Massoretes of Tiberias introduced a number 
of new vowels to safeguard the recently established pronunciation of the 
gutturals, and that in doing so, they followed the example of the Arab readers 
of the Koran. Secondly, that the Massoretes introduced a number of end- 
vowels, which may have existed earlier in Hebrew. In this respect too they 
probably followed the example of the Arab readers of the Koran. They may 
also have followed the example of those Dead Sea scrolls which were brought 
to Jerusalem ¢. A.D. 800. And thirdly, that the Massoretes introduced a double 
pronunciation of the begadkephath letters which was previously unknown, 
and in this they perhaps followed the example of the Syrians who had 
created special signs to indicate the double pronunciation which could be 
heard in their spoken language. These changes which the Massoretes 
introduced compel a thorough examination of their whole system of 
punctuation. 

For this purpose, vocalized texts which are independent of the Tiberian 
Massoretes are necessary, and they are to be found in the Cairo Geniza. Texts 
with Babylonian punctuation are now available which amount to nearly half 
the Hebrew Bible. Texts with Palestinian punctuation which is independent 
of the influence of Tiberian punctuation are likewise of the highest import- 
ance. Prominence is deservedly given to the significance of the recent work 
done on these texts by Professor Diez Macho and Dr A. Murtonen. The 
language used in these texts is seen to be connected with the form of Hebrew 
used by the Samaritans up to the present time. A valuable aid to the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans appears as appendix 1 (pp. 318-35), 
where the Hebrew text of portions of Genesis and Exodus as recorded in 
1917 by H. Ritter and A. Schaade in Nablus is reproduced, edited by 
Dr Murtonen (the text is discussed on pp. 155 ff.). That certain characteristics 
of the Samaritan pronunciation of Hebrew are ancient has been confirmed, 
Dr Kahle thinks, by the p/ene written Dead Sea scrolls. The Hebrew texts in 
Greek transcription, which exhibit a form of Hebrew current in the second 
century, must also be reckoned of the greatest importance for a historical 
understanding of the work of the Massoretes. A discussion of the second 
column of Origen’s Hexapla occupies pp. 155-64. All this material makes it 
possible now to go behind the text which the Massoretes created to an earlier 
stage. 

The long discussion which leads up to these main conclusions contains 
many other new and important features. There is, for example, The Song of 
the Vine, composed by Moshe b. Asher (pp. 82-6), and the colophons of the 
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Cairo Ben Asher Codex of the Prophets, which are given both in their original 
Hebrew and in English translation (pp. 91-7). These are seen to provide 
evidence of the Karaite affinities of the Ben Asher Massoretes of Tiberias, 
Then there is a critical estimate of the work of Felix Pratensis (pp. 120-4), 
and a discussion of the Complutensian Polyglot (pp. 124-9). Here Dr Kahle 
holds that the Spanish scholars had available to them manuscripts based on 
the old Ben Asher text, and that they used also old Babylonian texts which 
they found in ancient Spanish synagogues. It is of special interest to note 
that the editors used the same two forms of text which are still today the 
main source for an edition of the Massoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, namely, 
the Ben Asher text, fixed in the tenth century, and the text which was current 
in Babylonia a century earlier. There are further some illuminating remarks on 
the recent Ben Asher Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society, edited by 
Dr N. H. Snaith (pp. 138-41). Very interesting, too, is the discovery of a new 
source in supplementation of the information provided by al-Farra’ on the 
recitation of the Koran. This is a book by al-Hasan b. Muhammed al-Maliki 
(d. A.D. 1046), a manuscript of which Dr Kahle found in the Chester Beatty 
collection (pp. 147 ff.). 

In the third chapter, on the Translations of the Bible, Part C, on the 
Peshitta, is largely unchanged. There are fresh sections in Part A on the 
Targums (pp. 191-8), the Genesis Apocryphon (pp. 198 ff.; Dr Kahle is 
critical of E. Y. Kutscher’s recent treatment of the language of this scroll), 
and on Palestinian Aramaic (pp. 200-8). Part B, on the Septuagint, contains 
new sections on the Prologue to Ben Sira (pp. 215-18; its genuineness, 
Dr Kahle thinks, is not in doubt), the Cairo Papyrus Fouad 266 (pp. 218 ff), 
the Manchester Papyrus Greek 458 (pp. 220 ff.; we note the suggestion that 
it may have contained the Tetragrammaton), three fragments of the Greek 
Bible from Qumran Cave 4 (pp. 223-6), and the leather scroll of the Greek 
Minor Prophets discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (pp. 226 ff.). A new section 
on the Coptic versions is also included (pp. 258-61). Also new is appendix 11 
(pp. 336-44)—a Palestinian/Tiberian text, containing parts of Ecclesiastes 
and Lamentations, which was discovered by Professor Diez Macho in the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, in New York. Itis 
here supplied with a brief introduction, with some annotations by Dr Mut- 
tonen. In place of one index there are now three—subject, names, and biblical 
quotations. The plates include the Palestinian/Tiberian text just mentioned, 
Moshe b. Asher’s own colophon to the Codex of the Prophets, and the 
last verses of The Song of the Vine, with acrostic ["]WX J2 mw. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to do justice to this vety 
important book, every page of which is rich in information and suggestion. 
It provides a critical study of work already done, it tells of work in prepara 
tion, and it points to tasks yet to be undertaken in the future. The book 
could only have been written by one who has a lifetime of research in this 
field behind him. Scholars everywhere have long recognized the unique place 
in this field of study which Dr Kahle has earned for himself, and they have 
been grateful for his prodigious labours and for the inspiration he has brought 
to many workers in this field throughout the world. They will be moved to 
even greater gratitude for this up-to-date edition of his earlier work. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 
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J. Funecan, Light from the Ancient Past. The Archaeological Background of 
Judaism and Christianity. 2nd ed. 1959. Pp. xxxvii+638, incl. 6 maps, 
4 plans, 204 illustrations. (Princeton University Press, and Oxford 
University Press, London. Price: 635.) 


It is good to see a new edition of Professor Finegan’s useful book, which 
first appeared in 1946. The first edition bore the sub-title The Archaeological 
Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion; some reviewers curiously mis- 
understood the meaning of “Hebrew-Christian” and it was perhaps to 
forestall further misunderstandings of this kind that the wording of the 
sub-title was modified for this second edition. 

This edition represents a considerable expansion of its predecessor. The 
work has been increased by some 140 pages, in which attention is paid to 
more recent excavations and archaeological studies. Among the new topics 
included here we notice the Urnammu, Lipitishtar and Eshnunna law-codes, 
the recent excavations at Jericho, Tirzah, Hazor and Gibeon, the Brooklyn 
Museum papyri, and the Dead Sea scrolls. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the archaeological background of 
the Old Testament; the second half takes account of the archaeological back- 
ground of the New Testament and the early Christian centuries. The whole 
work is a comprehensive and up-to-date introduction to biblical archaeology, 
and can be confidently commended to the general reader who is interested in 
this subject. 

In the new section on the Dead Sea scrolls, Professor Finegan is disposed to 
identify the Qumran community with an Essene group, or at any rate with 
a group related to the Essene movement; he goes so far as to say that “‘ while 
the Essenes were also to be found in other places in Palestine, the relatively 
elaborate character of the main building at Qumran and the extent of the 
library even make it possible to suppose that at the time this was a head- 
quarters for the entire movement” (p. 282). 

An important feature of the new edition is an appendix of 46 pages on 
“The Principles of the Calendar and the Problems of Biblical Chronology”. 
Here the whole field is surveyed afresh in the light of such new material as 
D. J.Wiseman’s Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings and the evidence for the Qumran 
calendar with the work done on it by Mlle A. Jaubert and others. 

F. F. BRUCE 


H. J. Kraus, Psalmen (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, xv). 
Lieferungen 10 (1959), 11, 12, pp. 80 each Lieferung, 13 (1960), pp. 33. 
Einleitung (1960), pp. Ixxxviii. (Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erzieh- 
ungsvereins, Neukirchen, Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7, or by subscription 
DM. 5.85 each Lieferung, DM. 11.30 (13+Einleitung).) 


This commentary has now reached completion, and the author is to be 
congratulated on the issue of these two portly volumes reaching 1082 pages. 
The interpreter of the Psalms is surely well equipped with critical material 
and with other large commentaries (in English) presently projected—in 
which series two volumes will be devoted to the Psalms—the exegete may 
not complain of lack of resources. Perhaps none will prove more stimulating 
and rewarding than this present work. 
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It may suffice in this review to consider the final Lieferung (Ezn/ectung), in 
which the author reveals the general principles of his interpretation. This 
Einleitung is compact and clear and the author leaves us in no doubt as to his 
main positions. Attention has already been called in earlier reviews to the 
author’s critical restraint and he is careful here to define his textual procedures, 
He sets out to avoid the extremes of Duhm and Gunkel—no reference is 
made in this connexion to the ICC by C. A. Briggs—while he eschews the 
extreme conservatism of Eerdmans, Barnes and Cohen. His position is nearer 
to that of Weiser and Nétscher though slightly more liberal. He decisively 
parts company with those who would exalt the value of the LXX, a position 
first championed by Morinus in 1663, and shared in varying degree by 
Herkenne, Oesterley, Podechard and Kissane. The Syriac version he con- 
siders to be of doubtful value though he would ascribe real value to the 
Targum and not a little weight to Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew. 
He is prepared to give a large place to consideration of Canaanite parallels as 
evidenced in the Ras Shamra documents, but he will not go as far as 
W. F. Albright in this direction. Kraus would leave ample room for correc- 
tions metri causa though here he adds a word of caution. The present reviewer 
is no Metriker von Fach, but he has noted that the metrical schemes attributed 
to individual psalms in this commentary do not agree with those given by 
Kittel and Gunkel, nor do these agree with one another. 

The date of the Psalter may not be fixed too precisely. Kraus here avoids 
the vagaries of Duhm and is inclined to hold that the collection had attained 
its present form about 300 B.c. This may seem rather early to some and 
perhaps a date about 200 B.c. will seem more probable. The collection seems 
to have been made pretty much in the same fashion as the N.T. documents 
were assembled: it was a selection of such materials as seemed most suitable 
to form “the prayerbook and hymnbook of the post-exilic community”. 

The superscriptions are reviewed in detail. Kraus will not follow the 
cultic interpretations of Mowinckel or the gentilic forms of Gunkel- 
Begrich. Each term is carefully analysed on an etymological basis. The 
Miktam he holds, on the basis of LX X (otnAoypagia) to be a kind of “laureate” 
ode, a piece for ever memorable and distinct. The Maski/ he judges to be a 
poem characterized more by artistic form than sapiential content. All will 
agree with his final word on this matter: “alle diese Deutungsversuche sind 
unsicher”’. 

The Gattungsforschung of Gunkel is properly appraised and various 
corrections and adjustments are suggested in view of facts that have come 
to light since Gunkel’s time. The question here is between the formal literary 
type and the cultic occasion and here Kraus views with deep suspicion the 
attempts of the Scandinavian School to refer all the psalms to cultic occasions. 
He rejects the idea of the Thronsbesteigungsfest as no mote than a seductive idea 
that had in fact no place in the religion and history of Israel. With less reason, 
perhaps, he rejects Weiser’s idea of a Bundeskult. Here Kraus makes a careful 
investigation of Ritual and Liturgy and reaches the conclusion that the 
absence of any fully developed ritual in the Psalter has led to the introduction 
of oriental ritual from alien sources. Such interpretations find no ground in 
the Psalter and for this reason he rejects all such theories. 

On the other hand, Kraus will associate the psalms with the history of 
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Israel in a fashion which is foreign to the Gattungsforschung method. But we 
must bear in mind that the cult itself may not be divorced from history. 
This method is familiar to us from Buttenwieser’s use of it though he was 
less effective here than Kraus. This method is of questionable value, for surely 
a book that has become the hymnbook of the world has attained this position 
precisely because it is free from local and temporal references. Nevertheless, 
a careful use of form criticism may lend considerable support to this attempt 
and Kraus makes here many valuable suggestions. 

In his treatment of the Theology of the Psalter, Kraus is at pains to dis- 
tinguish between Revelation and the Cult. He will not allow these to be 
identified. His emphasis is on the mysterium tremendum et fascinosum of the 
Deity. It may be that Kraus here fails to realize the real vitality and anima- 
tion of the Cult, although elsewhere he does show such appreciation, for 
example in his treatment of Psalm cxxxii. The Deus absconditus does become 
the Deus revelatus, but he does so in ways of his own choosing. Yahweh is free 
and sovereign, not subject to human manipulation. 

One would have wished for a list of abbreviations along with the ample 
indices. Some of the references are not clear at first sight. A full list of the 
relevant literature is provided in addition to selected bibliographies prefixed 
to the individual psalms. A list of Corrigenda completes the work, and to that 
list should be added two further items—dvoPdoewv for évBdoewv on p. xxi, and 
entwickelt for entwikelt on p. xxxiii. We again congratulate the author on the 
completion of this work: it will prove indispensable to all interpreters of 
the Praises of Israel. JOHN PATERSON 


C.H. W. BREKELMANS, De Herem in het Oude Testament. 1959. Pp. vi+203. 
(Centrale Drukkerij, Nijmegen.) 


The author of this study, a pupil of van der Ploeg, presented it as a doctoral 
thesis to the University of Nijmegen in October 1959. 

He claims to base his conclusions on an examination of all the occurrences 
of the root hrm in all the Semitic languages with the exception of Akkadian 
and Arabic, although the evidence of these languages is not overlooked 
altogether. He agrees with Brown-Driver-Briggs, Gerber and Snaith in 
tegarding the noun /érem as primary and the verb as denominative; he insists 
further on taking pérem as basically a noun of quality, like ade, not a con- 
crete noun (“devoted thing”’) or a noun of action (“ban”). This view, he 
finds, can best account for the various uses of the noun and verb in Hebrew. 

Of these uses the most distinctive is found in the context of the holy war. 
The only Semitic language other than Hebrew in which frm appears as a 
technical term of war is Moabite (on the Mesha stele). Three outstanding 
Old Testament examples are considered—the war against the Canaanites of 
the Negeb (Num. xxi. 1-3), Joshua’s ban on Jericho with its sequel in the 
Achan incident (Josh. vi. 26 f.; vii. 1 ff.), and Saul’s campaign of extermina- 
tion against the Amelkites (I Sam. xv). These examples suggest that the holy 
war in Israel was not restricted to the defence of the amphictyony, as von 
Rad has held. 

While Num. xxi. 1-3 relates the place-name Hormah to the execution of 
the bérem against its population (cf. Judg. i. 17), Brekelmans prefers to explain 
it in the general Semitic sense of “sacred enclosure”. 
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Similar military procedures, with similar religious implications, are attested 
among other Semitic peoples, but nowhere (outside Israel and Moab) is 
anything precisely conforming to the Old Testament /érem found. 

The military use of rm in the Old Testament is but one aspect of its wider 
religious use, as in Exod. xxii. 19, where it denotes a divinely imposed capital 
penalty. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the hérem in this sense is 
an archaic institution of Yahwism. Special attention is paid to Lev. xxvii. 28 f,, 
where the doubtful conclusion is reached that v. 29 refers (like Exod. xxii. 19) 
to the theocratically imposed érem, while v. 28 has to do with a private act 
of “devotion”. 

The author argues that all the instances of rm in Deuteronomy come from 
the Deuteronomist himself and not from his sources, so that the characteristic 
Deuteronomic conception of the /érem is not left in doubt: this conception 
regards the bérem as a device for keeping Yahwism pure from all extraneous 
influences and syncretism. _ 

The work ends with a valiant but not entirely successful attempt to ease 
the path of the modern exegete who feels himself obliged both to accept the Old 
Testament érem as an integral element in canonical scripture, and to reconcile 
it with the later biblical ethic. F. F. BRUCE 


B. Strauss, Ohel Baruch, Catalogue of the Books and Manuscripts of the 
B. Strauss Library. Part I. Hebraica. 1959. Pp. xlviit+411. (Shapiro, 
Valentine and Co., London. Price: gos. 6d.) 


Jewish bibliography might have been expected to progress at a quicker pace 
than it actually did. The acquisition of Jewish books, on the one hand, was 
considered a biblical precept covered by Deut. xxxi. 19, the study of biblio- 
graphy, on the other, was tantamount to delving in sacred literature as asserted 
by the founder of Hebrew bibliography, Shabbetai Bass, in the introduction 
to his Sifté Yeshénim (Amsterdam, 1680). However, the fate of the Jewish 
book was too strongly connected with that of the Jewish people itself, and its 
history reflects the tragedy of its experiences. Thus Jewish books were subject 
to persecution, annihilation and mutilation which rendered many of them 
rare. This state of affairs was aggravated by dispersion, Judaism not having 
possessed a central institution or museum for the collection and preservation 
of its literature. The average Jewish scholar, although a potential collector, 
could not, despite all efforts, succeed beyond securing the basic textbooks 
with their classic commentaries. Collections of appreciable size were few 
and scattered so that no single bibliographer could gather first-hand informa- 
tion in the field as a whole with the result that their works suffer from in- 
accuracies of detail. Mr Strauss, in the present work, although less ambitious 
in extent than some of the standard works, describes the circa 7ooo volumes 
to which it is confined, with great exactitude. In addition to the data found 
usually in similar catalogues, namely title, author, subject-matter, place and 
date of publication, size and pagination, Mr Strauss gives publisher, printer, 
approbators and the word or words representing the numerical value of the 
year of printing, where significant (cf. e.g. no. 4023 83 ‘TIT Ja Mw (1667!) 
with no. 485 82° N82 T1T 73 Mw (1680)). The great accuracy of Mr Strauss’s 
work, especially in the matter of pagination and years of publication, his 
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valuable indices, as well as hitherto unrecorded data referred to above, will 
make his work indispensable to bibliographers in general, and librarians in 
particular. P. R. WEIS 


SAMUEL E, LoEWENsTAMM and JosHua Buau (eds.), Thesaurus of the Language 
of the Bible. Complete Concordance, Hebrew Bible Dictionary, Hebrew—English Bible 


Dictionary. Vol. 1. 1959. Pp. xxxviii+xvi+46+413. (Bible Concordance 
Press, Jerusalem.) 


This is a great work both from practical and scholarly aspects. The combina- 
tion of concordance and dictionary is in itself an advance in usefulness of 
inestimable value to the Hebrew scholar, facilitating consultation. Even 
greater is its significance from the scholarly point of view. The editors, in 
collaboration with a team of scholars, have produced the first volume of a 
revised concordance and an up-to-date dictionary. Although Mandelkern 
was extensively used, the quotations of the present concordance were checked 
afresh against the text of the Leningrad Bible as edited by Kittel—-Kahle. 
Other improvements include the addition in the present volume of the word 
NX (representing about 240 columns) omitted by Mandelkern, the rearrange- 
ment of the details in individual entries in conformity with present-day 
grammatical principles which distinguish between the finite verb and the 
nominal forms of the verb and the arrangement of words other than verbs in 
alphabetical order. As to the dictionary, it is an improvement on the existing 
dictionaries in making extensive use of the Ugaritic material, of the Judaean 
Scrolls and, even more important, of rabbinical Hebrew, and in giving an up- 
to-date selected bibliography. The introduction “Bible and Concordance” 
by A. M. Habermann is most informative and beautifully illustrated. The 
editors are to be congratulated on their great achievement, and the publishers 
on the production of this handsome volume. P. R. WEIS 


G. FurLant, Miti Babilonesi e Assiri. (Introduction, Translation and Com- 
mentary.) (Classici della Religione, 111.) 1958. Pp. xvit+344+xvi plates. 
(Sansoni, Firenze. Price: Lire 3500.) 


This is the third volume of the “Classici della Religione” Collection under 
the directorship of the late Professor Raffaele Pettazzoni. These Babylonian 
anid Assyrian myths have exercised Professor Furlani for many years. In 
1934 he published “Il Poema della Creazione”, and earlier, in 1929, he 
devoted part of the second volume of “La Religione Babilonese e Assira”, 
to the myths and legends. Here, for the first time in Italian, are translations 
with commentaries of the three “ Myths” Enuma Elish, the Epic of Gilgamesh 
and the Descent of Ishtar into the Nether World. The Bibliography of eleven 
pages lists all the important relevant literature. Each text is preceded by a 
judicious introduction and tentative interpretations. Rightly he no longer 
describes, as in 1934, the Enuma Elish as “11 Poema della Creazione”, but 
“Poema dell’esaltazione di Marduk”, or “‘L’Epopea di Marduk”. The “‘crea- 
tion” is a secondary episode. There is a useful if necessarily inconclusive 
discussion of the Sumerian myth of Ishtar’s descent, which, like the last lines 
of the Ashshur-Nineveh Semitic version, is a crux interpretum. In all such 
instances Professor Furlani is no slave of “authorities”. His knowledge of 
the texts is such that he can distinguish between possible, probable and the 
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certain, and makes the distinctions clear to the reader. It is this that makes 
him a reliable guide to the state of all the questions of form, content and 
interpretation of the three myths which he translates with understanding. 
A newcomer to these myths will nowhere find such a well-documented 
introduction to their study. The sixteen full-page plates are well chosen and 
clear. The publishers are to be congratulated on a volume which is itself so 
pleasing to the eye. T. FISH 


H. ScHMOKEL, Hammurabi von Babylon: Die Errichtung eines Reiches. (Janus- 
Biicher, 11.) 1958. Pp. 110. (Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen. Price: 
DM. 3.20.) 


Hammurabi deserved a book all to himself and Professor Schmékel has 
provided it. And a very good one it is. 

With the aid of the Mari tablets it sets Hammurabi in the context of the 
political ambitions, intrigues, diplomacy and trade relations of the great 
centres of ancient Syria and Mesopotamia. Hammurabi worked with and 
against all his rivals, near and far, until from his cul-de-sac in Lower Iraq he 
was master of the ancient Near East. The book shows Hammurabi at home 
where, as we have long known, especially from the mass of letters, his own 
and those of his subordinates, he ruled with a personal authority which was 
never challenged, aided by highly efficient executives. If these latter were of 
Hammurabi’s own choosing he showed remarkable discernment, and they 
a commendable loyalty. Under him and through them the land came to have 
law and order, a well-ordered economy and a national deity. Rightly did his 
name and work survive in the national memory until the end of Babylon’s 
greatness, in the sixth century B.c. 

To what extent Hammurabi was an originator and in what departments of 
state, is hard to define. M. Emile Szlechter in Revue Internationale des Droits 
de I? Antiquité (1957), pp. 73-92, has pointed out in what particulars the Code 
of Hammurabi is new by comparison with earlier codifications. These latter 
are, as yet, few and fragmentary. By comparison with their legislators, 
Hammurabi was a reformer in private and especially in public law. More 
important, according to M. Szlechter, is the fact that the laws of Hammurabi, 
though inspired by Shamash, were not divine laws, as were the laws of earlier 
legislators: they were the laws of Hammurabi. This would confirm what 
Dr Schmokel affirms in his chapter “Die Rechtsreform”’. 

In the chapter “‘ Hammurabis Staat und Verwaltung”’, which is excellently 
done, Dr Schmoékel repeats the common view that in earlier periods there 
was what he describes as “die Zentrale Monopolstellung des Tempels und 
des Priesterfiirstums”, whereas under Hammurabi we have a “Palastwirt- 
schaft”” which meant a secularization of the administration. The evidence 
from Ur III seems to me to suggest that the Crown and the administration 
were by then already highly “secularized” in the sense of Dr Schmékel 
(pp. 5off.). Talk of “temple monopoly” is an over-simplification, and 
“Priesterfiirstum” is too nineteenth-century altogether! 

In religion Hammurabi was, as Dr Schmdkel remarks, no reformer. All 
that occurred was that Marduk moved up higher in the bazaar of deities. 
But is it the fact, as the author believes, that the Epic Enuma Elish dates from 
the 34th year (1695/4 B.c.) of Hammurabi? There is nothing in the con- 
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temporary religious situation to warrant this view, which must be justified 
on quite other grounds. So far this has not been done. 

By providing, at the beginning of his book, selections from political 
correspondence and, at the end, a short selection of “Textzeugnisse Ham- 
murabis” including letters, extracts from the Code, building inscriptions 
and a hymn, Dr Schmokel has made a happy innovation. An Index would 
have been helpful but was, perhaps, not practicable. T. FISH 


E. I. Gorpon, Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Meso- 
potamia. (Museum Monographs.) 1959. Pp. xxvi+556+79 pp. of plates. 
(University Museum, Philadelphia.) 


This book contains a definitive edition of two Sumerian proverb collections 
compiled by scribes during the first quarter of the second millennium. It is 
the result of six years of devoted work in a little-known and difficult field of 
Sumerian literature. 

There is a short general introduction containing some interesting material 
on the grammatical and dialectal features of the proverbs. This is schemati- 
cally arranged, and a fuller discussion of both grammar and literary back- 
ground, such as Dr Gordon has published in his more recent review of 
J.J. A. van Dijk’s “La Sagesse Suméro-Accadienne”, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
xvil, no. 3/4 (May-July 1960), 122-52, would have been welcome. The two 
collections, compiled from 170 tablets and fragments, are given in trans- 
literation, with notes and discussions on each of the 366 proverbs and tables 
showing the arrangement of the proverbs and bibliographical details of 
previous editions of the texts. There follows a cultural analysis, also schema- 
tic, which should be of interest to the general student of ancient mental 
attitudes and habits, and a full Sumerian glossary and concordance, with 
alist of Akkadian words cited in the philological notes. Professor Jacobsen 
has contributed his own notes and interpretations on 112 of the 366 proverbs. 
The whole work has been brought up to date (1959), and ends with 202 
photographs and 35 hand copies of whole tablets or fragments. 

Proverbs are difficult to understand in any language, but in Sumerian are 
at times almost unintelligible—little wonder that in 1929 Chiera considered 
that the proverbs he unwittingly published in his Sumerian Lexical Texts 
were school exercises in which the young scribe was to compose as many 
sentences as possible with any given noun. The compression and ambiguity 
of Sumerian are admirably suited to the requirements of proverb literature. 
The difficulties involved in editing these texts can best be appreciated by com- 
paring some varying interpretations of Professor Jacobsen and Dr Gordon; 
for example, Collection One, Proverbs 12 and 13: 


I, 12 nig-u,-bi-ta la-ba-gal-la 
ki-sikil-t0R tr-dam-na-ka Tvs nu-ub-dir-re 
I, 13 nig-u4-tur-ra-ka 


Dr Gordon understands these as two proverbs, though duplicates A and 
B have no separating line, and translates thus: “It is a thing which is un- 
precedented: a young girl will not sit (?) in the lap of her spouse.—It is a 
thing of short duration” (pp. 47-8). 

Professor Jacobsen prefers the interpretation: “‘Bread that has not had 
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time to mature: a child(-bride) will not come into her husband’s embrace— 
that does not last long” (pp. 452-3). 

Only two alternative readings are responsible for the differences in 
interpretation, that is, minda for nig, an old crux, and dér for rus. However, 
in the section of additions and corrections (1959), pp. 495-6 and 457, both 
scholars revise their translations and agree broadly on the translation: “A 
thing that never was before: the young girl was not breaking wind in her 
husband’s lap.” 

The cause of this change is a newly discovered Neo-Assyrian bilingual 
fragment, which equates f¢:0 -dir with the Akkadian saratu. Sic transit. . .this 
is a cautionary example of how a reasonable interpretation of a Sumerian 
text may very soon become untenable, and therefore any “cultural observa- 
tions” must be accepted only tentatively. Dr Gordon has avoided the tempta- 
tion to treat Sumerian as a sort of crossword puzzle, but in many of these 
proverbs there seems no other recourse than to give the most rational reading 
to a cluster of signs, and hope that some future texts will elucidate the almost 
unintelligible proverbs. 

There are but few slight criticisms which anyone not a specialist in this 
very restricted and abstruse branch of Sumerian literature can make, and 
these in no way diminish the excellence and thoroughness of the work. 

On page 19 Dr Gordon suggests that the rhetorical figures of speech and 
the use of complex parallelism are evidence that many of the proverbs 
originated among the “literati” of the £-dub-ba, but there is little evidence 
that the dub-sar was as isolated from the rougher aspects of life as are the 
literati of modern times; indeed, when Sumerian culture was at its zenith, the 
scribes were trained to be accountants rather than literary stylists. 

On page 321, in his cultural analysis, Dr Gordon implies that the Sumerian 
mentality was familiar with such complex ideas as the cyclical return of events, 

his evidence being proverb I, 83: 


in-na in-bi-im d§-e aS-bi-im 
nam-tar-ra ki-gibil-gibil-la-bi 


which Professor Jacobsen translates thus: “It is the taunt of all taunts, the 
curse of all curses, the filthiest of all maledictions” (reading &7-p#/-pil-Id). 
Here, as in several other examples, Professor Jacobsen’s interpretation seems 
more natural and less forced than Dr Gordon’s. 

In his sympathetic comments on the literary qualities of the proverbs, 
perhaps Dr Gordon could have discussed the importance of rhythm and 
rhyme, which is nearly always present in Sumerian literature and can be 
particularly appreciated in some of the proverbs; for example, I, 145: 


giS-Sub ts-sa-ab ama-zu hil-la-ab 
ha, dug,-ga-ab dingir-xu hil-la-ab. 


Though the quality of the photographs is good, fewer photographs and 
more hand-copies would have been desirable, particularly as the copies by 
Professors Kramer, Stephens, and Lambert are excellent. An example of 
both the usefulness and the limitations of the photographs occurs in proverb 
I, 86, where the text is. . .Aar-ge-na..., and not the impossible Aar-mxE-ge-na of 
Professor Kramer’s hand-copy. The photograph, plate 1, shows that ME is 
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not in the text, but is not sufficiently clear to show what the correct reading 
is. Many of the photographs seem designed to present merely an impression 
of the tablets and fragments, and while they increase the reader’s admiration 
for Dr Gordon’s work, they do not help him to test his own suggestions of 
alternative readings. TREVOR DONALD 


E. R. LACHEMAN, Excavations at Nui. Vol. vit: Economic and Social Documents. 
(Harvard Semitic Series, vol.xvi.) 1958. Pp. xii +139 +2 pp. of cuneiform 
copies. (Harvard University Press, and Oxford University Press, London. 
Price: 455.) 


The work of Dr Lacheman on the Nuzi tablets is well known from four 
volumes of texts (three of them in the Harvard Semitic Series) and a sub- 
stantial number of articles. The present volume contains transliterations of 
nearly five hundred texts which are largely, as Dr Lacheman describes them 
in his preface, “receipts of grain and oil, accounts of sheep, goats, cattle and 
donkeys, and various lists of slaves and other personal names”. In addition 
there are several short letters (nos. 98, 439, 446, 463) dealing with grain issues, 
whilst a few of the documents (e.g. nos. 231, 322) might more properly be 
regarded as contracts than as receipts or accounts. It is stated that apart 
from an unspecified number of fragmentary pieces awaiting cleaning this 
publication represents the final texts of this kind, which are already repre- 
sented in earlier volumes. 

The preface contains a revised edition of an earlier paper of Dr Lacheman 
giving an analysis of the Nuzi texts into ten groups on the basis of the areas 
in which they were excavated. Almost all of those published in this volume 
are from three groups, about half of them coming from two rooms (A 23 and 
A 26) in the house of Shilwa-teshup and three rooms (C 19, D 3 and D 6) in 
the building north of the temple: thus this volume is particularly useful in 
that many of the texts it contains belong together to particular archives. 

In Excavations at Nuzi,1v (1942) R.H. Pfeiffer and Dr Lacheman explained 
that financial difficulties set a choice between an attempt at complete publica- 
tion of the Nuzi documents in transcription and publication of small samples 
in cuneiform copies. With texts of the present type, where it is not from one 
typical example but from small differences and interrelations between texts 
that important conclusions are likely to be derived, it is obviously desirable 
to employ the method of publication which makes the greatest amount of 
material available. On such grounds publication of economic texts in tran- 
scription only is fully justified, though one could wish that Dr Lacheman 
had made rather wider use of the method, employed in a few instances, of 
introducing into the transcriptions copies of broken and doubtful cuneiform 
signs, 

Two texts are given in cuneiform copy as well as in transcription. The 
comparison in these cases between cuneiform copy and transliteration sug- 
gests that Dr Lacheman’s exemplary zeal for publication has opened the way 
toa certain amount of carelessness: the imperfections (false accents, [/]na for 
[i]-na, misplaced brackets) are so trifling that one might well ignore them, 
Were it not that they tend to shake confidence in the complete reliability of 
the transliterations not provided with cuneiform copies: Dr Lacheman’s 
unrivalled knowledge of the Nuzi texts is, however, a guarantee against any 
gtoss errors. 
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The method of transliteration is not altogether uniform, and in working 
through the documents one detects small inconsistencies (e.g. GIS. BAR Ja 
NUMUN, GIS. BAR Ja éri in successive texts, nos. 163, 164), minor departures 
from current practice, and oddities (such as Se’étu?!-xu-nu, NO. 357, 20; NO. 358, 
8); these are not, however, such as to produce any difficulty in reconstructing, 
where needed, the underlying cuneiform. 

The present texts, like those previously published, shed a good deal of 
light upon daily life and social organization in the fifteenth century B.c. at 
a place particularly strongly subject to Hurrian influence. The documents 
demonstrate that (as is already well known) the social structure at Nuzi was 
feudal and based on slavery: to judge by the manner in which the joint 
ration-lists for humans and animals are drafted, horses were at least as 
important as human slaves, an attitude known under Solomon and censured 
in Deut. xvii. 16. Dr Lacheman makes the customary apology for “these 
‘lowly’ documents”, pointing out that “in order to understand as fully as 
possible the culture of Nuzi every document or fragment of document has its 
value”. This may be a slight exaggeration but represents a valuable reaction 
from the attitude of mind—which most recently has found play in the flood 
of speculation which has diluted the more serious work on the Dead Sea 
scrolls—which values only the fresh and the sensational. A good ninety 
per cent of all cuneiform material is economic in content; very little of this 
has ever been handled by a competent economist able to deal with the 
material at first hand, and there is a rich harvest awaiting any economic 
historian who seriously applies himself to cuneiform studies and texts of the 
kind published in the present work by Dr Lacheman. 

These documents are not without their significance for the student of the 
Old Testament. One of the most important texts in this publication (no. 449, 
in connexion with which an editorial note records that “this ‘egg-shaped’ 
tablet is hollow and when found contained 48 little stones’) has already been 
discussed at length by A. L. Oppenheim in J.N.E.S. xvii, 121-8 and related 
to other texts which mention depositing or removing stones in connexion 
with animals. Professor Oppenheim has argued convincingly that this refers 
to a method employed by illiterate cattle-breeders of keeping track of their 
beasts by means of pebbles, and Professor O. Eissfeldt, in a paper at the 
Huiti¢éme Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale at Heidelberg in June 

1959, pointed out certain Old Testament passages (of which the clearest is 
I Sam. xxv. 29) in which traces of this device could be recognized. 
H. W. F. SAGGS 


J. AtsrterrNer, Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra. 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica, vit.) 1959. Pp. 113. (Akadémiai 
Kiado, Budapest.) 


Readers of Aistleitner’s Untersuchungen zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen (1954) 
will remember that in his foreword (p. 3) he described these investigations as 
a “Nebenfrucht” of a dictionary of the Ugarit language, which he was 
planning to publish together with O. Eissfeldt. 

The fact that a translation is now available of a substantial part of the 
alphabetical texts from Ugarit may perhaps be taken as an indication that 
the work on the dictionary is approaching the final stage, since the translation 
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is, ultimately, inextricably bound up with the work on the dictionary as well 
as the grammatical research. Schaeffer’s resumption of the Ras Shamra 
excavations and the continual publication of texts from the latest excavations 
will, of course, increase the amount of material to be comprehended in a 
dictionary. Also the possibility exists that these new texts may qualify the 
interpretation of the earlier texts. All the same, we must appreciate the fact 
that Aistleitner has not delayed further the publication of his translation. It 
supplies a German translation of these texts which has long been missed, 
while a French and several English versions have been available already for 
some time. 

As he states in his foreword (p. 5), the author has selected those texts, 
primarily, which may claim a general literary interest, the texts—to use his 
own words—of a mythical and cultic content, presenting “einen erkennbaren 
Kontext”. Consequently he has left out minor fragments as, for example, 
V AB Var. A & B, IV ABIII, 1*-18* and the lists of sacrifices and gods 
from 1929. The texts included are, in short, the following: The AB cycle, 
BH, SS, the Nikal hymn (NK), the Aqht poem (D), the Rephaim texts (Rp), 
theKeret legend besides the two small sacrificial songs no. 2 (1929) and no. 53. 

As will be seen from this summary, he has made it easier for the reader to 
find his way about by using the designations worked out by Eissfeldt follow- 
ing Virolleaud. To anyone who is accustomed to wasting a lot of time 
using the system in Gordon’s edition, this arrangement is a great relief. 

At the outset he gives in about four pages (pp. 7-10) a general introduction 
in which is sketched the history of the excavations (he inadvertently places 
Ras Shamra in the state of Lebanon instead of Syria, p. 7). He stresses the 
importance of the texts in the history of religion, and mentions the chief gods 
and goddesses. Also he draws attention to the literary value of the texts, 
enumerating the main stylistic characteristics. Each of the translated texts 
isheaded by a brief introduction and summary, varying in length from a few 
lines to a couple of pages. 

Generally speaking the edition contains very few notes giving Aistleitner’s 
grounds or explanations. One may read page after page without a single 
note, and many with just one. In pp. 109-10 he has made up for this, to 
some degree, by gathering a few, but essential linguistic remarks. Also the 
references are scant. He contents himself with referring in p. 5 to the major 
works which have supplied translations to the majority of the texts. It seems 
that Gaster’s Thespis (New York, 1950) was not yet available to the author 
during his work on the translation. 

The question often occurs to one when reading the book what readers 
the author has had in mind. It is by no means a popular book, but on the 
other hand readers who take a scholarly interest in the Ugarit texts are often 
left with a feeling of a frustrated desire to know on which text the translation 
isbased, or the grounds of the interpretation. G. R. Driver’s book is a good 
ample showing how briefly it can be done. 

A reviewer of Aistleitner’s book may well do the author an injustice in 
pointing out a number of passages that invite criticism, because, as it is, he 
cannot see the author’s reasons. A single instance will have to suffice to 
ilustrate this. In D (Aght) I, 9 he translates: ‘‘es packte mit ihnen und frass 
‘chlangen”. Even if a note states that the translation of Il. 2-13 is only an 
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attempt, the translation he suggests is too much of a riddle in the context, 
In other places the author seems to have vacillated in his conception of the 
words of the text and not rendered them consistently. The preposition / in 
the “‘headlines” of the texts is variously rendered. In 1K 1 (p. 88) he writes 
“uber Krt”, but in II K 1, 1 (p. 98) “zu Krt gehérig”, I ABI, 1* (p. 17) he 
translates “iiber Baal”, but in I D1 (p. 75) ‘“‘zu Aght gehérig”. A minor 
inconsistency is also perceptible in the rendering of the names of the gods, 
Apparently his principle has been that the more well-known names are 
adapted to the Hebrew form, thus he writes El, Baal, and ‘Anat (once, how- 
ever ‘nt): but otherwise ‘t/rt, Art, etc. 

A problem of even greater significance presents itself already in the title 
of the book, Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte. 

Anyone who takes an interest in the continual discussion going on about 
the relation between the texts and the cult, cannot help pondering whether 
the author is indicating in the title that his aim has been to select two groups 
of texts or just one group characterized by the two adjectives. This approach 
is probably alien to the author, who does not weigh-every word carefully. 
By cultic texts he seems to be thinking primarily of sacrificial songs like the 
ones found in 1929. At least, he says about no. 2 (p. 105) that it is of a purely 
cultic content. The mythological ones, then, are those about EI, Baal, ‘Anat, 
etc. Compare the word “mythologisch”, p. 7, § 3, 1. 1. He also uses the 
word “‘mythisch”, however, about these texts (p. 11) or talks about the 
Baal myths (p. 11, 1. 7). 

Of the texts SS he writes (p. 58) that apparently it was incorporated in the 
liturgy, and that Il. 1-24 is the liturgical agenda preceding the narrative part. 
The Aght stands midway between myth and legend (p. 65) but the selection 
also includes an epos (p. 10, l. 11, fr. b) as well as the Keret legend (p. 87). 
Of the poems V AB and II AB he writes (p. 10, Il. 8 ff.) that they have often 
a refrain-like lamentation which he imagines was recited by a chorus at the 
cultic performances. The latter remark is extremely important, but unfortv- 
nately we are not told how many of the poems have played a part in cultic 
ceremonies, nor how we must imagine the latter to have been performed in 
detail. 

Despite the critical remarks put forward here, it must be emphasized that 
the book makes a valuable contribution to the literature about the Ugarit 
texts, and we must look forward to the publication of the author’s dictionary 
with some expectation that it will contain the answer to many of the 
questions left unanswered by his translation. E. HAMMERSHAIMB 


Congress Volume Oxford 1959. (Vetus Testamentum, Supplement vit.) 1960. 
Pp. viii+360. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 46.) 
As stated on the fly-leaf this volume contains all the papers but one read at 
the third congress of the International Organization for the Study of the Old 
Testament, held in Oxford from 31 August to 5 September 1959, under the 
presidency of Professor G. R. Driver. The latter is to be commended fot 
inviting competent scholars to speak on so many different aspects of Old 
Testament study; equally worthy of praise is the lack of bias in favour of any 
particular school. Most of the contributors deal with problems of a strictly 
limited nature, but the volume, although thus offering a number of detailed 
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studies on seemingly disconnected themes, constitutes a record of the 
general trends in modern Old Testament scholarship. 

The task of reviewing a work of this kind is difficult. Probably very few 
Old Testament scholars would study all the papers with equal interest, or 
indeed insight; and a detailed discussion of all the contributions made here 
by many experts in different fields, apart from being beyond the com- 
petence of at least one reviewer, would be impossible, because of limitations 
of space. However, the generally very high standard of the contributions 
will procure for most of the authors a place in subsequent scholarly discussion 
of subjects identical with, or related to, those dealt with in this volume. 

There are papers on Archaeology by J. B. Pritchard and B. Mazar; on 
Theology by I. Engnell, J. Barr, E. Jacob, E. Hammershaimb, V. Maag and 
L. Rost; on the Masoretic Text, the Versions, and Bible Translation by 
F, P, Castro, H. M. Orlinsky, M. Burrows and A. D. Macho; on History 
by E. Nielsen and M. Noth. There are also studies of a linguistic nature by 
J. J. Stamm and R. Meyer, as well as contributions to the solution of various 
problems in the field of stylistic, prosodic, and comparative literary studies 
by B. Gemser, L. Alonso-Schékel and S. Segert; and, finally, three papers 
on the Judaean manuscripts by A. Dupont-Sommer, H. Bardtke and 
J. Strugnell. 

Whereas the majority of these papers deal explicitly and exclusively with 
some aspect of Old Testament studies, two of them, however interesting, 
have little direct bearing on the Old Testament—this in no way reflecting on 
the scholarship of the articles concerned—namely F. P. Castro’s study “‘ The 
Cryptogram of the Sepher Abisha‘”, and H. Bardtke’s paper “A Literary 
Genre Akin to the War Scroll from Qumran in the Codex xxvu of the 
Leipzig Collection”. The two other papers on the Judaean manuscripts 
(A. Dupont-Sommer’s on “‘Exorcisms and Healings in the Narratives from 
Qumran” and J. Strugnell’s on “The Angelic Liturgy at Qumran, 4Q Serek 
Sirdt ‘Olat Ha88abat”) may also be said to be, within the framework of an 
Old Testament conference, somewhat peripheral. On the other hand, apart 
from the interesting light they throw on certain practices and beliefs of the 
Qumran community, they both deal with specimens of Jewish exegesis of 
certain Scriptural texts; and early Jewish exegesis, other than that already 
known, is, or at least could be, of both philological and textual interest for 
the student of the Old Testament. It may possibly be symptomatic rather 
than accidental that of the three papers on the Qumran manuscripts read at 
the Congress, none deals with a theme central to Old Testament study; they 
all examine specimens of Qumran literature, not so much in order to throw 
light on something else (e.g. the Old Testament), but rather in order to 
understand the Qumran society itself—a late, intertestamental community 
which flourished after the close of the Old Testament Canon. However, the 
endeavour to study the Qumran writings in order to understand first and 
foremost the texts themselves and the religious society that produced them, 
is admirable; the “scrolls” have too often—and too hastily—been used for 
the purpose of enlightening us on certain religious phenomena, either in 
late Judaism or in Early Christianity, which have hitherto been imperfectly 
known to us from other sources. 

The above classification of the papers contained in the volume under 
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review is only tentative, and not really very satisfactory. Some of the articles 
may be said to belong to disciplines other than those indicated above. Thus 
E. Nielsen’s paper “Some Reflections on the History of the Ark” might be 
classified as belonging to Theology rather than to History because of the 
ritualistic reinterpretation of the historical texts which is attempted. Again, 
the approach in E. Hammershaimb’s long and careful study “On the Ethics 
of the Old Testament Prophets” is historical rather than theological; and 
the theme of M. Noth’s article “The Contribution of Archaeology to (the 
Study of) the History of Israel” is, as indicated in the title, archaeological 
no less than historical. Indeed, it could be said that, in the last resort, all 
three papers mentioned above belong to the field of biblical archaeology, in 
the sense that they are inspired by the great archaeological discoveries which 
have been made in Palestine and in neighbouring countries during the last 
few decennia. Because of the great influence of archaeology upon practically 
every conceivable branch of Old Testament study, biblical archaeology has 
become a comprehensive discipline to which at least fifteen of the twenty-two 
papers presented in this book might be said to belong. The attentive and 
critical reader of the volume under review cannot fail to notice the references 
—sometimes explicit and sometimes implied—to certain vital problems of 
method and emphasis which ultimately depend for their solution upon the 
attitude of the individual scholar to the results of archaeological excavations 
and their bearing upon biblical studies. It seems natural, therefore, that a 
few lines of this review should be devoted to an outline of the position as it 
may be described through the maze of details amassed in this learned work. 
Perhaps it would be appropriate to start with a comparison of the papers 
by B. Mazar, J. B. Pritchard and M. Noth. These three papers between them 
reflect what one might call a conservative, liberal, and radical attitude, 
respectively, to the question of the precise bearing of archaeology on biblical, 
historical traditions. In B. Mazar’s article, entitled “The Cities of the Priests 
and the Levites”, Wellhausen’s scepticism about the historicity of the lists 
of levitical cities in Num. xxxv, Josh. xxi, and I Chron. vi is rejected: these 
traditions are taken as reflecting a historical situation at the time of Solomon 
and David (p. 196), and Dr Mazar uses various biblical and archaeological 
data in order to prove this. A high degree of historicity is presupposed here 
in the biblical records, both in themselves and as more fully reconstructed on 
the basis of excavations. The position is rather different in J. B. Pritchard’s 
paper “‘Gibeon’s History in the Light of Excavation”. In this article the 
author describes the results of three seasons of excavation at el-Jib (= biblical 
Gibeon), the most important for our present purpose being “the highly 
probable fact of the absence of a city at the site in the Late Bronze Period” 
(p. 12), which is obviously at variance with the biblical tradition in Josh. x. 2, 
according to which Gibeon at the time of the Conquest (towards the end of 
the Bronze Age) was “‘a great city, like one of the royal cities”. Professor 
Pritchard’s answer to this discrepancy is that “a continued collaborationist 
policy on the part of the early settlers at Gibeon in the twelfth century 
served to strengthen and even to enlarge the dramatic story of a ruse practised 
upon Joshua at the time of the Conquest” (sbid.). Here it is claimed that there 
is a discrepancy between archaeology and biblical tradition which is then 
explained, so it appears, traditio-historically: biblical tradition has here pre- 
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served, but has at the same time outgrown, the fact, thereby making it larger 
than life; and archaeology enables us to uncover the historical truth embedded 
in popular traditions (cf. p. 3: “The unique documentation for the location 
of Gibeon makes the archaeological evidence...an important standard by 
which various traditions. ..may be tested and checked” (the reviewer’s italics)). 
This approach is obviously less conservative than that of B. Mazar and con- 
tains elements of scepticism as to the verisimilitude of the biblical historical 
records; archaeology, to J. B. Pritchard’s mind, provides the corrective to 
the Old Testament narratives, and enables us to distinguish between fact 
and fiction in them. To B. Mazar there is harmony between the historical 
traditions and the results of archaeology: they are both right; to J. B. 
Pritchard archaeology, as far as reliability is concerned, is superior to the 
biblical documents. In M. Noth’s opinion the infallibility of neither should 
be taken for granted; the thesis in the latter’s above-mentioned paper is that 
the archaeological evidence leads to conflicting datings (e.g. of the so-called 
Patriarchal Age which, on the archaeological evidence from the Negev, 
Mari and Nuzi may be fixed at 2000, 1700, or 1500 B.c. respectively). In this 
respect Noth’s attitude is clearly—this comes out explicitly in his article— 
a reaction against the American archaeologists (such as, for example, 
W. F. Albright, G. E. Wright, J. Bright and N. Glueck) who confidently 
fit the history of Israel into a chronological framework provided by archaeo- 
logy. In Noth’s opinion such a procedure is impossible, not only because of 
the ambiguity of the archaeological evidence and the uncertainty of interpre- 
tation of excavated material, but also because of the legendary and un- 
historical character of the Old Testament traditions, especially of those 
telating to early Israel. The sceptical attitude to the biblical records, as far 
as the early history of Israel is concerned, which is a basic point in Noth’s 
argument, naturally makes him incapable of agreeing with the approach of 
the majority of archaeologists. Indeed, his scepticism forces him to attach 
supreme importance to traditio-historical and source criticism whose primary 
aim is not that of discovering the degree of historical truth in the sources, but 
simply of analysing their growth at their oral and written stages; it is there- 
fore not really surprising that Noth devotes the last four pages of his article 
to a discussion of the character of the aetiological legend. That his primary 
interest is in the field of literary analysis is without doubt; a study of his 
tecently published commentary on Exodus, which contains very little 
archaeological information, and a fair amount of source criticism, makes this 
pin. Archaeology, to Noth’s mind, throws little light on the early history 
of Israel (pp. 270 f.), and in the last resort the biblical scholar has only the 
biblical material, which presents him with problems of a literary rather than 
of a historical character. So it is understandable, although possibly not 
tntirely justified, when Noth is accused of disregarding the results of archaeo- 
logical discoveries (cf. p. 272, n. 2). There certainly seems to be a tendency 
hete to belittle the archaeological evidence, and to exaggerate the importance 
of analytic source criticism, in the same way as the archaeologists would 
extol the archaeological evidence and think nothing of a literary examination 
of the traditions. 

In many of the other, not strictly archaeological contributions to this 
Volume the same basic difference of approach, or of point of view, is 
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discernible. When archaeological discoveries made their impact on the various 
branches of Old Testament scholarship, the problem of whether source 
criticism should be discarded, or possibly retained in a modified form, be- 
came focal; similarly, when the great cult-mythological texts were dug up in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, the question of the degree of similarity between 
those texts and the Old Testament became a problem no less central, which 
entailed inquiries into the relationship between the Israelite people and other, 
neighbouring societies, and between the Hebrew cult on the one hand and 
Egyptian, Canaanite and Mesopotamian cults on the other; a particular 
aspect of all this is the place of desert tradition in the life, customs and 
beliefs of Israel after her settlement in Canaan. 

All these problems are still being debated as, indeed, is clear from the pages 
of the volume under review. One finds here a paper by L. Rost, entitled 
“The Religion of the Patriarchs in the Light of the Pentateuchal Sources”, 
where the author refutes Sellin’s theory that the application of the divine 
name El Shaddai in P is pre-exilic. Rost’s argumentation is purely Well- 
hausenian, for not only does he adopt the results of source criticism, but 
there is in his article a pronounced tendency to condemn any tampering with 
Wellhausen’s well-known chronology according to which P, being post- 
exilic, contains no information of historical value about the pre-exilic period. 
Few critics would fancy such Wellhausenian orthodoxy nowadays. There is 
today a widespread feeling, among those who still believe in source criticism, 
that a neat chronological arrangement of the material is not possible because 
the oldest source (J) contains highly developed religious ideas characteristic 
of a much later age, whereas in the most recent source (P) is included much 
material of extreme antiquity. Anti-evolutionistic views are expressed by 
B. Gemser, in his large comparative study entitled “The Instructions of 
Onchsheshongy and Biblical Wisdom Literature”’, but especially by I. Engnell, 
in his article “Methodological Aspects of Old Testament Study”. To repeat 
the familiar tenets of the so-called Uppsala School in this review would seem 
rather pointless. The reviewer found Engnell’s paper disappointing because, 
apart from an embarrassing, rather personal attack on his colleague and erst- 
while teacher and friend, Professor G. Widengren, Engnell says nothing 
one has not either heard or read before; it is plain that the professor has 
nothing to add to what he said in 1945 (the year Gamla Testamentet was 
published). The Uppsala School is no longer the refreshing pioneer move- 
ment it used to be; it has become monotonous, doctrinaire, and complacent; 
it always harps on the same themes; it no longer contributes anything new; 
the reader always knows what to expect. Engnell, in his paper, repeatedly 
warns against interpreting the Old Testament according to “preconceived 
ideas”. In practice, however, what these fine words really mean is this: “Do 
not interpret the texts according to Wellhausen’s nineteenth-century evolu- 
lutionism! Interpret them according to Engnell’s twentieth-century pat- 
ternism!” Surely, in both cases, in the latter no less than in the former, the 
Old Testament is interpreted according to preconceived ideas which have 
been put into the texts from outside. In Wellhausen’s days it was evolu- 
tionistic philosophy; nowadays it is modern psychology and anthropology 
on the one hand, and the study of Ugaritic and Mesopotamian religion on 
the other. 
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E. Nielsen is perhaps, at the moment, the most vigorous and able exponent 
of the Uppsala School, and his paper on the Ark contains most of the expected 
themes. The general thesis of his article is that the Ark was nothing to do 
with the desert, but that it was a Canaanite phenomenon, and that the 
connexion in the biblical narratives of the Ark with Shiloh was Canaanite in 
character, the temple of Shiloh being originally “‘a shrine which was dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Canaanite El ‘Elyon” (p. 64). There is a certain 
brilliance and ¢/an in this study but, as far as the reviewer can see, only very 
little indisputable evidence. Most of Nielsen’s argument is based not on 
the explicit and clear meaning of the texts, but on his reinterpretation 
of them. In the case of his translation of Deut. xxxiii. 12 (p. 64) the reader 
might have been told that it is based on an emendation of the text, however 
slight. 

The Uppsala—or Scandinavian—School, in its reaction against Wellhausen, 
not only rejects source criticism but, in concentrating its energies on religio- 
historical research along phenomenological lines (“‘patternism”’), it also tends 
to disregard the historical perspective and, indeed, the philological evidence. 
In the constant comparisons with Ugaritic and Akkadian literature there is 
also a danger of underestimating the role of the nomadic element in Israelite 
psychology after the Conquest. Three articles in the volume under review 
compensate for such deficiencies in Engnell’s and Nielsen’s papers. The 
contributions the reviewer has in mind are: J. J. Stamm: “The Name of 
King David”; E. Hammershaimb’s paper mentioned above; and V. Maag: 
“Malkut YHWH”. 

J. J. Stamm examines the meaning of the name of King David from the 
philological and sociological points of view and reaches the conclusion that 
it means “uncle”. The whole of this article is a quiet but forceful answer to 
Engnell’s cult-mythological interpretation of the name (cf. pp. 170 f., 172), 
and the justification for this long and sober re-examination lies in the fact 
that the word dawidum in the Mari texts has proved to have nothing to do with 
the Hebrew name of David, after all. The approach of Hammershaimb is 
strictly historical. Ugaritic material is here used for the purpose of under- 
standing “the ethics of the Prophets in relation to their own time and in 
order to state some of the historical conditions which form their back- 
ground” (p. 75). The thesis of his paper is that the important Prophetic 
injunction to protect the widows and the fatherless, being so clearly of 
Canaanite origin, cannot go back to the Desert Period; the social situation 
reflected in this charge is that of a settled, and not of a nomadic, community. 
So in spite of their violent reaction against everything Canaanite, the Prophets 
unconsciously took over this prescription from the original population, who 
had formulated it long before the Israelites entered the country, the cult at 
the Canaanite temples presumably being the medium through which this 
principle made its impact on the Hebrew mind. Hammershaimb is certainly 
influenced in this article by the familiar theories of other Scandinavian Old 
Testament scholars, but not uncritically and wholeheartedly. Not every- 
thing is here ascribed to Canaanite influence; the author sees no reason why, 
for example, the Decalogue should not, in some form or other, go back to the 
Desert Period; at least there is no evidence to show that the Decalogue is 
Canaanite, in which case the biblical evidence should be accepted, rather than 
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be reinterpreted to fit a theory. The most important feature of V. Maag’s 
extensive article is the attitude the author takes up to the question whether 
the Old Testament contains any elements of primitive nomadic religion 
reminiscent of the Desert Period. Like Hammershaimb’s, so also Maag’s 
paper is largely written from the point of view of historical theology, but 
Maag emphasizes to a far greater extent than Hammershaimb the nomadic 
element in the Old Testament, and makes a stand against the tendency in the 
Scandinavian School to explain everything in the Old Testament by reference 
to archaeological remains of highly developed urban cultures in neighbour- 
ing countries (see, for example, p. 132, n. 2). That there is a very serious prob- 
lem here is evident. Maag’s paper is an eloquent and vigorous plea for 
historical perspective in the study of the development of Hebrew religion, 
as opposed to the phenomenological approach of the “patternists” (“‘ Durch 
genetische Beobachtungen an Israels Religion sollen Gemeinorientalisches 
und Israelitisch-Spezifisches in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhiltnis erfasst 
werden” (pp. 133 f.)). Maag would of course not deny Canaanite influence 
on Israelite religion; indeed, the thesis of his paper is that J” as applied to 
Yahweh is of Canaanite origin, the result of the fusion of Yahweh with the 
Canaanite god El; but in the further development of this theme Maag is 
very conservative and shows himself a true disciple of Gunkel: the designa- 
tion of Yahweh as king was rather an adopted formula than the expression of 
a notion similar to those found in surrounding cultures (cf. p. 142); thanks to 
the nomadic heritage which was preserved in Israel after the Conquest, this 
mythic-magic formula, when adopted by the Hebrews, was translated into 
historical-eschatological categories. Great emphasis is also laid on the theo- 
logical importance of the Desert Period by E. Jacob, in his paper “The 
Theological Bases of Old Testament Ethics”; but it may well be that both 
Maag and Jacob underestimate the Canaanite influence on Israelite religion 
and ethics. An interesting and lucid treatment of a particular theme 
within the general discipline of Old Testament Theology is given by 
J. Barr, in his contribution “Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old 
Testament”. 

Of the articles within the field of philology and textual criticism the 
reviewer was particularly interested to read the paper by R. Meyer on “The 
Hebrew Verbal System in the Light of Modern Research”, where the author 
develops the views of H. Bauer and G. R. Driver on the dual provenance of 
the Hebrew verbal system in Canaanite and Aramaic, and of O. Réssler and 
J. Friedrich on the existence of verbal forms of the yagattal or_yaqatal pattern 
in Semitic languages. A new approach to the problem of the origin of the 
Kethib-Qere system is offered in an ingenious paper by H. M. Orlinsky who 
thinks that the Masoretes selected the three best manuscripts and, in the 
case of differences, accepted the reading of the majority as the preferable 
(Qere-) reading, even in cases where the minority (Kethib-) reading is clearly 
superior. The basis for this theory is a tradition preserved in the Palestinian 
Talmud (Ta‘anit iv. 2). A long and detailed study of the Vatican manuscript 
known as Neofiti 1, containing a complete copy of the Palestinian Targum, 
is given by A. Diez Macho, the discoverer of this manuscript. The author 
argues for a pre-Masoretic, pre-Christian dating of the Palestinian Targum. 
The reviewer has subjected the text-critical part of Macho’s argument to 4 
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detailed examination in a lengthy article which, it is hoped, will appear in 
the near future elsewhere. In the opinion of the present writer the examples 
of variant readings from Neofiti 1 given by the author do not in any way 
prove a pre-Masoretic origin of the text of that manuscript; but it may well 
be that an early dating can be claimed on other grounds. A final view on this 
very important problem cannot be reached until the whole text is made 
available to the scholarly world at large in the edition, so eagerly awaited, 
by A. D. Macho himself. 

The volume under review has no indexes. There are a number of mis- 
prints; for example, some of the figures in the table of contents are wrong. 
There are some linguistic errors in the articles by A. D. Macho, S. Segert 
and I. Engnell. P. WERNBERG-M@LLER 


Aso BAkR MUHAMMAD B. AL-WALID AL-TurtTUsHI, Kitab al-Hawadith 
wa’l-Bida‘, ed. Muhammad al-T4libi. 1959. Pp. 227. (Al-Matba‘a al- 
Rasmiyya li’l-Djumhiriyya al-Tinisiyya.) 

This scholarly edition of the work by the famous Spanish theologian 
al-Turtishi (d. A.u. 520/A.D. 1126) is a contribution of considerable import- 
ance for the study of bid‘a “innovation”, one of the most important prob- 
lems of Islam. The book reflects faithfully the struggle of the Orthodox 
‘ulama’ against bid‘a. Al-Turtishi quotes the Kur’an, brings evidence from 
the Hadith for the refutation of innovations and cites for this purpose the 
opinions of scholars of Muslim law and jurisprudence. This collection of 
traditions about innovations which originated in Islam in the course of time 
is a valuable source for Muslim social life and the penetration of foreign 
influences.! 

Al-Turtishi includes in his book innovations of past centuries and innova- 
tions introduced in his time as well; in this review only a few points of his 
comprehensive work can be discussed. 

In the traditions about the adornment of mosques we can trace the 
opinions of early orthodox scholars. A characteristic tradition is told about 
Ibn Mas‘id? one of the first companions of the Prophet. Ibn Mas‘id held 
important administrative posts in the period of ‘Umar, and was celebrated 
for his moral integrity; he fought corruption, and was a champion of the 
traditional way of life, conforming with the sauna of the Prophet.* Passing 
by the adorned mosques of Kifa Ibn Mas‘id remarked “The person who 
built it spent the money of Allah in His disobedience”. This negative opinion 
about the adornment of mosques was accepted by Muslim scholars : Malik b. 


' See the passage by the editor, Introduction, p. 10 and cf. the statements 
of the translators of the Vorlesungen of Goldziher into Arabic about the 
bid‘a, giving the view of contemporary Muslim scholars on this subject, 
p. 226. 

2 al-Turtishi, p. 95. 

3 Ibn Hadjar, Tahdbib al-Tahdbib, vi, 27-8. 

+ See al-Baladhuri, Assab al-Ashraf, ff. 915b-9194; al-Kala‘i, a/-Ikéifa, 
1, 376; al-Tirmidhi, x11, 213-16, Manakib Ibn Mas‘ad; the article ‘Ibn 
Mas‘tid’ in the EI. 
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Anas (d. A.H. 179) opposed the adornment of mosques; he based his view 
on the fact that adornments distracted the believer from concentration 
in prayer.’ It is of interest to know that the pious ‘Umar II (717-20) 
intended to remove the embellishments from the mosques of al-Madina and 
Damascus.” 

Other statements in connexion with the adornment of mosques are of 
interest: the adornment of mosques heralds the decline of the people and 
corruption.3 Ibn ‘Abbas predicted that the Muslims would in course of time 
adorn their mosques like the Jews and Christians. In a later work, the 
Tadbkira of al-Kurtubi,5 the embellishment of mosques is mentioned as one 
of the symptoms of the period preceding the Day of Judgement (a/-sa‘a). The 
practice of the Jews in adorning their synagogues is illustrated by a tradition 
of Wahb b. Munabbih: God revealed to Isaiah: “Tell the Bani Isra’il, they 
are asking my favour through slaughter of sheep; but flesh will not reach me, 
nor its eater; they are requested to seek my favour through piety and abstain- 
ing from killing the souls which I forbade to kill; they raise buildings and 
adorn the temples (masddjid), but what need is there to raise buildings in 
which I do not dwell and to adorn temples into which I do not come? 
I commanded only to build them in order to be remembered in them and 
praised.”’6 

There were, however, different opinions in Muslim society about this 
subject. This is evident from the chapter dealing with this problem in the 
Bustan al-‘ Arifin of al-Samarkandi.7 A group of scholars was of the opinion 
that embellishment increased the honour of the mosque, and based their 
opinion on the Kur’an (xxiv. 36). This group mentioned the beautiful mosques 
built by the Caliphs and recalled the building of the Temple by Solomon. 
One of the champions of this view was Abi Hanifa. 

A remarkable tradition reports that the Prophet ordered his mosque to be 
built like the booth of Moses.’ This tradition seems to belong to an early 
layer of traditions omitted in later collections of Hadith, and deserves special 
attention. 

The opponents of the adornment of mosques quoted a tradition of the 
Prophet recommending the whitewashing of mosques (bayyidi masadjid 
Allah).9 Of interest as well is another tradition of the Prophet forbidding 
embellishment of mosques with dentils.' 

To the same stratum of old traditions seem to belong the traditions about 


' al-Turtishi, op. cit. pp. 96, 97. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 95. 4 Ibid. 

5 As quoted in the Mukhbéasar of al-Sha‘rani, p. 134. 

6 al-Turtishi, p. 98. 

7 Died a.p. 983—this book printed on the margin of Tanbih al-Ghafilin of 
the same author, p. 127. 

8 al-Turtishi, p. 94. 

9 Bustan al-‘Arifin, p. 128; and cf. al-Turtishi, p. 95. 

10 Bustan, p. 128; about two houses built with dentils see: al-Mas‘tdi, 
Muridj, 11, 222, 223—the houses of Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas and al-Mikdad b. 
al-Aswad. An explanation of the tradition is given in a/-Madjazat al- Nabawiyya 
of al-Sharif al-Radiyy, p. 82, no. 66. 
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the mibrab. Al-Dahhak b. Muzahim (see Tahdhib al-Tahdbib, 1v, 453) called 
the mibrab “‘the first sign of polytheism [shirk] of the people of prayer”.! 
Some of the pious men refrained from entering the mibrab for prayer.” 
A peculiar detail which stresses the puritanical approach of Muslim scholars 
is their opposition to the decoration of the walls of mosques with inscriptions 
from the Kur’an; that was the opinion of Malik. It may be noted that he 
maintained his view in a period when the writing of sentences from the 
Kur’an on the walls of mosques was already one of the main features in their 
decoration. 

All these traditions about the embellishment of mosques seem to reflect 
faithfully the views of the early Muslim scholars. The retention of these 
views in a later period shows the conservatism of the orthodox ‘a/ama’; they 
persisted in their opposition to adornment at a time when splendid mosques, 
with mibrabs and rich ornamentation, were already built in all the centres of 
the Muslim Empire. 

Of importance are the few traditions quoted by al-Turtishi about relations 
between scholars and rulers. Here the early attitude of Islam is evident: 
relations with rulers endanger the moral integrity and independence of the 
scholar.4 

The fierce controversy with the Shu‘ibiyya is reflected in two traditions of 
Sufyan al-Thauri and of Malik b. Anas.5 Sufy4n is reported to have said: 
“Knowledge was with Arabs and noble men; when knowledge passed from 
them to these people—i.e. Nabateans and men of lower classes—religion 
changed.” His face changed when he saw Nabateans recording religious 
knowledge. Malik considered it reprehensible to talk in foreign languages 
in the mosque.® 

Of quite different origin was the innovation of fasting during Radjab and of 
the introduction of various prayers for the nights of Radjab. The tradition of 
Radjab is a pre-Islamic one and the chapter included in the book of al- 
Turtishi stresses the fact that the fast during this month was observed in the 
Djahiliyya. It is interesting to find that already in the first days of Islam 
Radjab created a problem: ‘Umar used to flog the “radjabiyyin”, who fasted 
during this month. Abi Bakr in astonishment asks people who made 
preparations to fast during the month of Radjab: “Are you going to make 
Radjab like Ramadan?” ‘Umar used to oblige people to take their meals 
in Radjab, stressing that Radjab was a sacred month of fasting in the Djahi- 
liyya.?7 The sanctity of Radjab in the times of the Djahiliyya is further 


' al-Turtishi, p. 94. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 97. 

+ Ibid. pp. 72, 73; and cf. the article of S. D. Goitein “The attitude to- 
watds Government in Islam”, Tarbiz, x1x, 157 in Hebrew. 

$ al-Turtishi, pp. 72, 104; and see al-Djahiz, a/-Baydn, 1, 284 about the 
explanation of the Kur’an in Persian in the mosque; and cf. ‘Uyén al--Akhbar, 
Iv, 91; and ‘Abd al-Salam Hariin, Nawddir al-Makhtatat, 111, the introduction 
of the editor. 

® Cf. Stra Halabiyya, 1, 21. A man knowing Arabic is not allowed to speak 
Persian; this causes mischief. 

7 al-Turtishi, p. 129. 
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stressed in the words of Ibn ‘Umar and explained in the commentary of the 
author.! 

Orthodoxy was apparently unsuccessful in combating this Djahiliyya 
custom. It was as late as A.H. 480 that a new prayer was introduced for the 
Radjab festivities.? A special treatise about the virtues of Radjab, MS. Bodley, 
Thurst. 9, is an additional proof of this trend; it contains, of course, many 
traditions attributed to the Prophet about the sanctity of Radjab. It is 
curious to find that Radjab was in the same way respected in Fatimid 
circles.3 ; 

A comprehensive chapter is devoted to innovations in prayers (pp. 43-60) 
and to the behaviour of the believers in mosques (pp. 103-14). Various 
activities in the mosque are discussed: eating, drinking, teaching, sleeping, 
commercial activities, begging, paring of nails, etc.+ In all the traditions the 
idea is stressed that the mosque is a place of worship and that the believer 
has to refrain from worldly activities there. 

With the social life in the mosque the problem of the kassds is closely 
connected. They were accused of inventing traditions about the Prophet 
and corrupting religion.’ Al-Turtishi devotes a special chapter to the prob- 
lem of the kussas (pp. 99-103). The first &ass is said to have been in the mosque 
of the Prophet; he was a mundafik.6 The opinion of orthodox circles is 
reflected in the saying of Abi Idris al-Khaulani: “‘I prefer to see in the corner 
of the mosque a blaze of fire than to see there a kass.”7 The information that 
the first kussas appeared in the time of the struggle between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya’ 
is of peculiar importance: it emphasizes the role of the kyssdas in the political 
struggle of the community. It was Ka‘b who acted as kass for Mu ‘awiya,’ and 
it was ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr al-Lathi, the first &ass appointed by ‘Umar, who was 
reproached by the Syrian troops during the campaign of al-Husayn b. 
Numayr in the following manner: “Do not speak ill about the Caliph of the 
Prophet, because he is more respectable than the mosque in Mekka.” !° The 


1 al-Turtishi, p. 130. About the sanctity of Radjab in the Djahiliyya 
see the article of M. Plessner in E.J. “‘Radjab”; Buhl, Das Leben Mubammeds, 
p. 88; Wellhausen, Reste, p. 93; a/-Mufaddaliyyat (Lyall), p. 229; Nihdyat 
al- Arab, xv, 68; al-Asyiti, a/-Kanz al-Madfin, p. 74; Wellhausen, Skizzen, 
1 [Lieder der Husailiten], p. 53. 

2 al-Turtishi, p. 122. 

3 al-Madjalis al-Mustansiriyya, ed. Muh. Kamil Husayn, p. 112. 

4 Cf. the chapter: Munkarat al-Masadjid in Ihya ‘Ulam al-Din, 11, 294. 

5 Cf. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, u, 161, and Mez, Die Renaissance, Ar. transl., 
Il, 87. 

6 al-Turtishi, p. 100; cf. about the first kass in Basra, al-Aswad b. Sari’, 
Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat, vu, i, 28; and see Ansab al-Ashraf, MS. f. 1030). 

7 al-Turtishi, p. 99; it may however be remarked that this Abi Idris him- 
self, one of the leading men of tradition, whose traditions were reported by 
authorities like al-Zuhri, Makhial, Shahr b. Haushab and others, was appointed 
by ‘Abd al-Malik as judge and was a £ass of the people of Syria (a/-Isaba, v, 57; 
Tabdbib al-Tahdbib, v, 85). He died in a.x. 80. 

8 al-Turtishi, p. 100 and Djami‘ b. Wahb, ed. J. David-Weill, p. 510. 

9 Goldziher, Muh. Studien, 11, 162. 10 a]l-Baladhuri, Ansab, tv), 52. 
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anecdote about al-A‘mash, who attended a lecture of a Rass and was compelled 
to deny traditions told on his authority also recurs in our text.! 

Another important problem is the use of public baths by Muslim women in 
the company of women of the Ahl al-Dhimma; the problem discussed is 
whether it is lawful for them to enter without a waist-wrapper (ézar).2 This 
problem is discussed in a special treatise by Ibn al-‘Imad: Adab Dukhal al- 
Hammam’ and forms a part of the general problem of relations between 
Muslims and the Ahl al-Dhimma.+4 

The impact of Christian influence on the Muslim population in Spain is 
fairly attested: they observe the Christian New Year (skamat Yanir), and 
the Christian Easter (Khamis Abril). 

The details given by the author about the innovations introduced in his 
own times are of peculiar importance. In A.H. 448 a man from Tarabulus 
called Ibn Abi Hamra prayed in the mosque of al-Aksa the prayer of mid 
Sha‘ban and was joined during his prayer by the people of the mosque. 
Since then this prayer spread among the masses and it was considered a 
prayer belonging to the sanna.® 

The author himself attended the prayer of the Day of al-‘Arafa in Jerusalem. 
People from Jerusalem and neighbouring villages stood in prayer facing 
Mekka, raising their voices in the du‘d, just as if they were attending the 
wukif of al-‘Arafa.7 The common opinion was that the standing of four 
wukafs in Jerusalem was equivalent to the pilgrimmage to Mekka.® The prayer 
of Radjab, as already mentioned, was introduced in Jerusalem in A.H. 480. 
Raising of hands and loud prayer were peculiar features of this worship.9 

The book of al-Turtishi is comprehensive and contains a mass of informa- 
tion about burial, mourning, the attendance of women at prayers, the 
reading of the Kur’an and various items of personal and communal life. It 
was a useful vademecum for the believer who wanted to refrain from harmful 
innovation. The book is based on the tradition of Sanna scholars and is well 
documented. 

The editing of al-Talibi is admirable. In his Introduction the editor discusses 
works on bid‘a (pp. 5-6), opinions of scholars about the author, the contents 
of the book and its importance (pp. 7-12). A short biography of the author 
is supplied (pp. 3-4). The editor’s criticism of scholars too eager in their 


1 Cf. the stories in Muh. Studien, 1, 160; al-Turtishi, p. 102. 

2 Ibid. p. 142. 3 MS. owned by me, f. 24. 

4 See E. Strauss, “The social isolation of Ahl al Dhimma”, Hirschler 
Mem. Book (1949). 

5 See the important notes of the editor about the observance of this feast 
in Muslim communities in contemporary times, p. 140; the problem of 
buying cheese from Christians seems to have disquieted the author and he 
devoted a special treatise to the problem: Tabrim djubn al-Rim, see p. 4 of 
the Introduction of the editor. 

6 al-Turtishi, p. 121. 

7 About the standing in ‘Arafa see v. Grunebaum, Muh. Festivals, p. 32. 

8 al-Turtishi, pp. 116-17. 

9 Cf. al-Turtishi, p. 100; and a tradition of Wahb b. Munabbih in MS. 
Bodley, Thurst. 9 about prayer with raising of the hands. 
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pursuit of bid‘a seems to be too severe (pp. 11-12). The different readings 

of the manuscripts are recorded and a very useful appendix on the traditionists 

mentioned in the book is added (pp. 170-214). Dr Talibi deserves our 
gratitude for his excellent work. | 

Errors are few; some of them may be mentioned: p. 71, 1. 12 read “fima”; 

p. 64,1. 5 read “‘haddii”’; p. 3, 1. 18 read “‘istautana”’; p. 108, 1. 1 read “nudar”, 

M. J. KISTER 


A. J. ARBERRY, Oriental Essays: Portraits of Seven Scholars. 1960. Pp. 261, 
(Allen and Unwin, London. Price: 28s.) 


In this attractively written and presented book, Professor Arberry gives us 
a series of short biographical sketches of scholars who have been eminent 
principally in the Islamic field: Simon Ockley, Sir William Jones, E. W. Lane, 
E. H. Palmer, E. G. Browne, R. A. Nicholson and the author himself. 
Although nothing in the title or introduction hints at a principle of selection, 
it can be seen by a glance at this list that it has a heavy Cambridge bias; 
Jones is the only Oxford name included, and all the others (except for Lane, 
who owed allegiance to no university) are Cambridge alumni. An Oxonian 
may permit himself a tinge of regret that place in this gallery could not be 
found for men like Pococke, White and Nicoll. 

The professional orientalist, already familiar with these names, will yet 
find much to interest and fascinate him in the details given of the careers of 
these men, and in the copious extracts from their writings. To readers who 
are not orientalists, these pages give a most revealing and valuable insight 
into the motives and outlooks of those who have devoted their lives to this 
too often materially unrewarding cause. And the book closes with an 
eloquent plea for oriental studies which deserves to be widely and attentively 
read. A. F, L, BEESTON 


Atlas of the Arab World and the Middle East, with Introduction by C. F. 
BECKINGHAM. 1960. Pp. iv+68, incl. 40 pp. of maps, 42 photographs, 
index, plan, and 2 end-papers. (Macmillan, London. Price: 355.) 


In this work the Middle East is divided into sub-regions, largely based on 
political frontiers, and in each instance there are maps to illustrate not only 
topography, but also climatology, natural vegetation, and industrial and 
rural economy. In addition, there are smaller-scale maps which deal with the 
ethnology and physical and historical geography of the area as a whole, and 
some special town plans on a much larger scale. The technical finish of the 
atlas is of high quality, and, except that the red trace of the railways some- 
times clashes with that of the frontiers, the system of colouring is used 
effectively. The maps, however, are of uneven value. Sometimes, as with the 
end-paper map of medieval industries, they attempt too much and become 
confused. In other cases, the cartography fails to show what is really signifi- 
cant; on page 28, for instance, the overwhelming importance in Iraq of the 
date-groves of the Shatt-el-Arab is quite obscured, and on page 33 the pattern 
of the Arabian oases and their relation to the topography are nowhere evident. 
Close examination of the maps, moreover, reveals so many discrepancies 
and mistakes that faith in the value of the book as a work of reference is 
seriously weakened. To take a few examples, the railway to Tatvan is absent 
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on page 3, but shown as almost completed on page 39; the central Persian 
railway is drawn correctly as far as Kashan on page 3, but is extended to Yezd 
on page 36. On page 9 the Turkish oilfield is badly misplaced to the south, 
and the refinery is similarly out of position on page 40. On page 20 the Owen 
Falls Dam should be shown as completed, and the important Roseires project 
is not mentioned. The schemes for water control in Khuzistan, the largest 
in Iran, are unaccountably absent on page 37; and it is curious that there is 
no map to show the Turkish irrigation works, which are much larger than 
those of Iran. The illustrated introduction should be carefully noticed; in 
its short space, it gives a remarkably lucid summary of the complex history 
of the area, and makes several penetrating observations. W. C. BRICE 


G. K. N. Trevaskis, Eritrea, a Colony in Transition: 1941-52. 1960. Pp. x+ 
137, incl. 4 maps. (Oxford University Press, London, for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Price: 215.) 


The author’s plan for this shortish, politico-historical work has precluded 
him from giving more than three or four pages each to the physical and 
climatic circumstances, the historical background, or the inhabitants of 
Eritrea—though indeed his pages 11-17, which deal with “The People”, are 
a model of well-informed compression. Thus, the book contains little that 
will be new to the Ethiopologist on the ethnographic, social or linguistic 
side, even though at least a half-dozen of the British war-time and post-war 
administrators of the country (certainly including Mr Trevaskis himself) 
were able to add considerable and very interesting material in the first two of 
these fields to that collected, over half a century, by Italian scholars. But the 
scheme and purpose of the present work forbade the exposition of this, and 
the author’s own present preoccupation with other affairs in another territory 
presumably forbids the hope that he will be able to give the world, for some 
time, a more abundant contribution from his notebooks on these matters. 

This book offers, instead, a lucid narrative of the political, and to some 
extent administrative, fortunes of Eritrea (first-born of Italian colonies) from 
the date of its occupation by British forces in 1941 (thanks to the almost 
miraculous victory at Keren), through the British Military Administration of 
the war and post-war years, by way of long debates and international com- 
missions and United Nations deliberations, to the final disposal of the terri- 
tory—itself a patchwork of multilingual tribes and communities, as well as of 
teligions, scenes and climates—as a self-governing province under the 
Ethiopian crown. 

The account given of the British, essentially caretaker, administration and 
policies, amid many post-war strains and local disorders, and Russian, 
Egyptian and Ethiopian ambitions, is objective and penetrating; that of the 
not very successful (and not always purely altruistic) efforts of the Big Four 
first, and United Nations afterwards, to settle Eritrea’s future in terms not 
too inconsistent with its past and not too frustrating to its future, is sound 
and balanced; it should be read by idealists (among others) as illustrating the 
extent to which international solutions in such cases can rarely be achieved 
in vacuo, but nearly always in the crowded and turbulent atmosphere of com- 
peting national (and nationalistic) stresses and predilections. And the task of 
the “honest brokers” of United Nations was in this case rendered more 
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difficult by the complicated and unusually various patterns of Eritrean life, 
by the clashing ambitions or fears of its different communities, by a restless, 
inexperienced local intelligentsia, by propaganda and promises and money 
from Ethiopia, and by the absence of clear or agreed guidance from Eritrean 
history—as far as this had been or could be ascertained. 

Mr Trevaskis has covered most adequately a vital decade in the life of a 
territory little known to the “general reader”, but full of interest to the 
student of Semitic Africa. To the latter, the recent constitutional, and inter- 
national, fortunes of the fragmented, disparate, disunited Eritreans cannot be 
matters of indifference. How long the territory will be able to retain the 
half-independence which the Federal Act of 1952 bestowed upon it, seems at 
present uncertain. STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 








